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OF THE . 
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OUTDOORS |': 
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RING is around the corner. The 

The warm south winds are 
announcing camping weather. - 

Scouts everywhere are shining up 
their equipment for another sea- “ 
son in the open. There are actual- ” 
ly thousands of boys who would Ho 
like to get in on the fun, too, if | oth 
they knew how. Invite a boy who See’ 

is not a Scout to your Troop meet- 
ing. Help him to BE PREPARED ‘a 

for the greatest time of his life 
during the coming months. The 
Hik 
va 
Sea 
RE 
COUTS learn how to track 2 
wild animals, build fires A The 
without matches, cook without = 
utensils, build bridges and ka 

shacks, save lives and many 
other interesting things that ya 
every American boy should 
know. If you are not already a ; ! 
member of this great organiza- | 2 
tion for boys, get in touch with | ot 
the nearest Troop—any Scout = 
will be glad to help you. Stop ni 
some boy in Scout Uniform and vi 
ask him about it; or, if you pre- 

fer, write for information to the Ad 
Boy Scouts of America, No. 2 i 
Park Avenue, New York City. a 
c 
Boy | 
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From 
Cover to Cover 


H°wv many years have you been reading BOYS’ LIFE? 

If you're already an “old subscriber,” you know that we don’t print the entire 
magazine purely for entertainment. We try to see that there are enough stories and 
entertaining articles to make each issue interesting. But that isn’t everything. 

Often we print articles that are well worth calling your parents’ attention to. 
__There are articles like Streamlining Railroad Trains and Automobiles, that we pub- 
lished in December, that may have interested you a great deal, but that are also interest- 
ing to engineers, and grown-ups generally. The articles by Albert Fancher on How 
To Get a Job—the last one of which appears in this issue—contain suggestions that are 
almost as valuable, these days, to a lot of men who are out of work as they are to you. 

But the particular article that we have in mind, in this connection, is the one about 
our next President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. Read about his interest in, and enthusiasm 
for, Scouting. Then try showing the article to your father. 


WE SEEM to be falling into a habit of printing articles that run in pairs, or in threes. 
In this issue you'll find, on page 12, Getting Out the Paper, which will probably 
prove doubly interesting and useful to you if you’re either a subscriber to, or help edit, 
any kind of school publication. It’s the first article of a pair; we'll follow it next month 
with A Nose for News, by Irving Crump. 
_In the sanmie way, These Jig-Saw Puzzles, in this issue, follows the article that we 
printed last month on another popular hobby, Tropical Fish. 





A MILLION MEN HELP MAKE BOYS’ LIFE 


In our search for the million people who help make Boys’ Lire, this month we 

learned about ink. Farmers in India, Russia and Argentina are busy raising 

the flax used in ink-making; hundreds of chemists in the laboratories of Europe 
and America are working to improve its efficiency; laborers are contributing their share to the preparation 
and transportation of ingredients that finally find themselves on this very page. 

The three most important parts of printers’ ink are: linseed oil (which comes from flaxseed), lampblack, 
and soap. The oil gives the ink a body and causes it to stick to the paper, drying quickly and hard; soap 
makes it adhere to the type, then leaves it clean after the impression is made on paper; lampblack provides 
blackness. Other chemicals from various parts of the world are used to make ink more efficient for particular 
jobs, but the, above are the “big three," and have been for centuries. ; 

Ink, which is known to have existed since 2500 B.C., was first applied with reeds and crude brushes. 
The pen made from a feather appeared about 600 A. D. With the invention of the printing-press in the 
fifteenth century, a new ink was needed. Early printers made their own ink, which was always black, the 
colored decorations of their books having been put in by hand. Every conceivable color of ink may be used 
to-day for printing, each color presenting a new problem. The finished job will depend upon the paper used, 
the temperature, speed of the press, humidity, and, of course, the printer himself. 

The paper used in the United States each year would make a fair-sized mountain, and the ink could easily 
nestle at the foot of this mountain as a lake or pond. One hundred and ten thousand pounds of paper go into 
an issue of Boys’ Lire and it takes about 500 pounds of ink to print it. The cover of this issue is printed in 
red, black, yellow, and blue. The in-between colors are obtained by printing one color on top of another, which 
brings up the subject of photo-engraving. We'll save that for another month. 











HARDLY room to tell you about anything but the articles in this issue! But you'll 

find there are also six short stories, which is pretty good measure. If you happen 
to be a Scout, try Trial by Fire, that was crowded out of the February issue at the last 
moment. 
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AND speaking about crowding out! The article about Boxing, by Eddie Eagan, that 
we expected to print this month, has been crowded out just the way Trial by Fire 
was last month. It'll be in the April issue. 

Remember the story by Will James, about his inseparable horses, Tom and Jerry, 
that we published last summer? In the April issue we'll print another Tom and Jerry 
story that tells what happened when Will James actually did separate them. 








OU know what used to happen when Viking raiders suddenly appeared off the coast, 

to rush their men ashore to burn towns and kill or capture everyone who opposed 
them, before help could arrive. In the Viking story, Sons of the Sea Kings, that will be in 
the April issue, you can read of the desperate measures that were resorted to when no 


help could even be expected. 


"THE story of Ricardo and Friday, in this issue, is one of many that E. Waldo Long has 
written for us over a course of several years. Next month we'll have Ricardo Asks 


a Favor. 


Bur those are only samples. There'll be stories of baseball, aviation, Scouting, and 
the Mexican desert. There'll be a lot of things worth watching for. 
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West, 


To travel the road to fame, 


And the things you do each day. 


O’er land and sky and sea. 


ROAD TO FAME 






Some from the East, and some from the 







And some from the Southland came; 
And some fared forth from out the North 








You ask where the road begins and ends, 
And how you may know the way; 
It’s paved with purpose and high ideals, 









Yours is the choice of a thousand trails 






A jer tj) pf. Oh, the world is new that calls to you, 
7 a a 





tp And yours are the years to be! 








Picture and verse by Enos B. Comstock 
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A key to the above appears on page 40 
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_ FRANKLIN D. ROOS 






For a dozen years 
Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt has been 
taking part in Scout 
activities as above 


OR the first time six million Boy Scouts and 

Scout leaders, present and past, point proudly 

to the White House and behold as their 

Honorary President one who already has a 
long record of active service as a Scout leader. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, thirty-second Presi- 
dent, became a Scout leader extraordinary more than 
ten years ago. His entry into New York City Scout- 
ing at that time heralded the solution of pressing 
problems retarding growth. This continued leader- 
ship has been the motivating factor in the expansion 
of Scout enrolment and activity in Greater New 
York with the resultant need for the largest Scout- 
owned camp in the world. 

Because of my close association with him I have 
been accorded the honor of reciting to readers of 
Boys’ Lire the facts of the President’s relationship 
to the Movement and his hopes for the youth of 
America. There will hardly be space,I am afraid, 
for more than the highlights of his long and devoted 
volunteer service; and for the mention of a very few 
of the famous men who became associated with him. 
It is hoped in this résumé to give a glimpse or two 
of his own boy-like wholesomeness on the one hand, 
and his strong moral forcefulness on the other. We 
shall also sense his wonderful organizing ability and 
his zeal and determination to put Scouting on top— 
and to keep it there. 

It was during the confusion and stress of those 
anxious months following the World War that a little 
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group of Scout officials urged “F. D. R.,” as he was 
then called by his intimates, to become their leader. 
I wondered until very recently what inspired his 


consent. Certainly the boldness and persistence of 
that group, however flattering, did not win it. For 
the President reaches his own conclusions. I won- 
dered, I repeat, until very lately. And I want to 
pause here to sketch a picture for which I am in- 
debted partly to the President, himself, but mainly 
to a recently published article by his brilliant and 
charming mother. The answer lies here. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was born in a large, com- 
fortable home up on the Hudson and had miles and 
miles of river and forest for his playground. He had 


By 
Arthur W. Procter 
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As President of the 
Boy Scout Founda- 
tion of Greater New 
York he has con- 
tacted hundreds of 
Scouts 


fewer artificial toys than the average boy in New 

York City today and handled no money until he 

was about eleven years old. 

He found most of his amusements in the open and 
the records of his whole childhood are abundant with 
proof that it was wholesome—even joyous. He and 
a playmate built a boat in the branches of a great 

tree and spent long hours taking dream voyages to 
far lands. He made models of every sort of cabin 
and bridge and raft and windmill. He collected speci- 
mens of the birds that inhabited his native woods; 
he mastered the art of mounting these specimens in 
order to preserve them. He was an ardent stamp 
collector. When given a pony, he soon became an 
expert horseman. His first fishing raft was built of 
green wood—so it sank with all aboard, before it was 
out of shallow water. 

He grew up in the outdoors—but all the while his 
wise mother took care that he learned the code of good 
sportsmanship and fair play and his genial father 
made him his confidant and as often as possible his 
companion. Such a boy would naturally achieve 
character and a generous attitude toward all things. 

That was Franklin D. Roosevelt—the boy. 

I doubt if the little committee of bold Scout 
officials who waited on Mr. Roosevelt in 1920 knew 
his boyhood tastes or sensed his understanding and 
sympathetic attitude toward the boys of a later 
generation. They were thinking of Roosevelt, the 
man. It was a man-sized problem which made that 
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committee so anxious—the problem of readjusting 
and reorganizing Scouting to the problems and diffi- 
culties of the post-war period. And I want to pause 
and sketch roughly a picture of the days when he 
was induced to enter the Scout ranks in our big city. 

The armistice had long since silenced the screaming 
shells on Flanders Field. The transports had prac- 
tically completed their task of bringing back to the 
vast docks on the Hudson their hosts of swarthy sol- 
diers, tired war nurses and social workers—all of whom 
had played in that mad game of glory and death. 
Fleets of gaunt gray battleships still lay in the North 
River mustering out the last remnants of sailor lads 
who had convoyed armies to France and back again. 

The war was over! 

But America was still war-conscious—still in the 
throes of war problems. 

Business, finance, industry, society itself, still 
suffered from the hot fever of war and still ran a high 
temperature. Men in the street were talking of re- 
adjustment. But they clamored in their hate and 
confusion against German opera. They still snapped 
to salute at the sound of a bugle. The minds of men 
and women had not yet regained poise. They read 
and they listened and they marveled—but they had 
no time as yet to pause and measure this twelve- 
year-old boy that symbolized Scouting. 





MERICA had lost during those trying days some- 
thing of its “boy” consciousness. During the 
active war days, stories of Scouts had appeared in the 
news columns. Their non-military activities, feats of 
devotion and patriotism were of real interest in the 
days of that category. They had sold Liberty Bonds 
and war-saving stamps, they had guided and be- 
friended soldiers in strange camps; yes, and some of 
them had kept the home fires burning through the 
long absence of older hands. And in the months 
following the war, far-visioned citizens appraised 
Scouting and its opportunity immediately ahead. 
But the recognition was not general. 

What wonder, then, that this new departure in 
youth-training with its simple code of character- 
building play should have failed to perpetrate the 
war delirium? What wonder that Scouting, so 
obvious, should have escaped the full attention of 
the people of New York City and that the five borough 
Scout Councils of the Metropolitan area were in great 
financial distress, with deficits of more than $50,000? 
What wonder that the New York City organization 
needed a new leader? 

In the anteroom of Mr. Roosevelt’s downtown 
law office sat the little group of Scout advocates I have 
referred to. They were waiting for an opportunity to 
present their plea. With Mr. Roosevelt was a former 
deputy, his loyal friend, Colonel Louis McH. Howe. 

























Governor Roosevelt 

starting a trek of 

New York Scouts 

over the Oregon 

Trail to Indepen- 

dence Rock, Wyo- 
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They were busying themselves with the establishment 
of a law practice. 

Colonel Howe himself brought word back. The 
request was granted—that is, the interview. 

Chief West stated their mission. Scouting in 
Greater New York was in danger of “going on the 
rocks.”” They wanted Mr. Roosevelt—and nobody 
else—to accept the chairmanship of the Greater New 
York Committee on Scouting. They wanted him to 
exert his genius as an organizer, so obvious during his 
wartime service, to gain financial support, so that 
thousands of city boys might have Troops and camps 
and meeting places, build models, earn Merit Badges 
and meanwhile learn through play how to grow up 
into useful men. 


“FIXHAT’S a wonderful idea, gentlemen,” answered 

Mr. Roosevelt. “I'll gladly contribute my 
share—but really, I don’t think I have either the 
ability or the time to do what you wish.” 

Now, James E. West is the Chief Scout Executive 
because he has the tenacity of a bulldog. He had 
stuck to Scouting that way from the beginning. He 
had known that Scouting was intrinsically right. He 
declared there in the anteroom that morning that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was the man to put the Greater 
New York program on the national map of Scouting. 
Well, even with all Colonel Howe’s tactful help, it 
wasn’t going to be so easy. 

Most of us know by now that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt has a mind of his own. He had not declined this 
opportunity because of scant interest. On the 
contrary, as we have so happily learned since, he was 
afraid of his very enthusiasm. He knew that if he 
let himself in for this job, he would finish that, like 
all the others. It’s a cardinal principle with him. At 
any rate, he declined. 

But the little official committee and other friends 
of Scouting didn’t give up. There was Mortimer L. 
Schiff, financier and philanthropist. There was 
Supreme Court Justice James C. Cropsey, who saw 
in Scouting a powerful force for law and order against 
juvenile crime. There was Barron Collier, internation- 
ally famed for his successful enterprises. There was 
Justice Frederic Kernochan, ready to follow Mr. 
Roosevelt’s leadership the moment he assumed it. 
There was Alrick H. Man, lawyer, a deep river of 
cultured wisdom and student of the humanities and 
Colonel E. E. Hardin, the pioneer champion of Staten 
Island Scouting. 

But all these super-salesmen did not sell Mr. Roose- 
velt the idea that he must accept the chairmanship 
which would involve so much work and so much re- 
sponsibility. The deciding factor that at last per- 
suaded him came from within himself. He told 
Colonel Howe he was sold on the Boy Scout Move- 
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ment at the outset. He could not escape from the 
retrospects of his own boyhood—from the compari- 
sons it suggested with the meager glimpses of real 
outdoors by boys living in the mazes of a great metrop. 
olis. He began to find himself meditating, he told me 
years later, on what might happen to some of these 
boys in the hysteria of crime that always follows 
after war. And how keen was his foresight then! 

Well, Franklin D. Roosevelt received one more 
telephone call from Chief West. He had not yet 
arrived at his office and the memorandum was on 
his desk when he came in. He picked it up—looked 
off for a moment—then, to Colonel Howe: 

“Will you please call this Scout man, West, on the 
telephone? Tell him I'll agree to that chairmanship 
—provided there’s to be absolutely no work attached 
to it.” And then the real Roosevelt asserted himself. 
For, while the Colonel was still holding the telephone: 
“Tell them to bring me all the information they have 
on Scouting. You help me to get up a list of my 
friends. We'll call some meetings around here—after 
I’ve spent the week-end studying their problems.” 


HEN Franklin D. Roosevelt assumed the chair. 

manship of the Scout Committee of Greater New 
York, the Scout camps were conducted by the Na- 
tional Council and were in the Interstate Park near 
Bear Mountain, where they remained for many years, 
One grand celebration was the visit that summer, as 
guests on Mr. Collier’s yacht. They later called it 
the Boy Scout Flagship. The new Chairman’s face 
beamed with smiles all the livelong way, as hundreds 
of youngsters swarmed around him, played ball with 
him and showed him their models. He had the stature 
and the swinging gait of Jim Corbett in those days. 

He worked endlessly on his new hobby. We have 
learned lately that he has never been without a hobby 
since he was a small child. In Scouting, he set him- 
self a goal—to give all boys their chance to be Scouts, 

By 1922 he had surrounded himself with perhaps 
a hundred of New York’s prominent business and 
professional men. Together they organized the Boy 
Scout Foundation of Greater New York. Within 
another year or so they had paid off that $50,000 of 
old debts and had assumed final responsibility for the 
financing of the borough councils. He has remained 
the Foundation’s President from its inception. 

During his law career and his political campaigns, he 
has found time to write articles on Scouting for 
national publications and to join with the Scouts in 
many of their spectacular accomplishments. Of the 
latter, who does not remember his farewell to the five 
who set forth for the old Oregon Trail in a covered 
wagon? Who can forget how, when a Campaign 
Meeting of the Foundation was held last year at the 
Yale Club, and duties at the executive mansion kept 
him there, he arranged for a group of amateur Boy 
Scout radio operators in Albany to transmit his mes- 
sage by short-wave to a similar group in the great 
dining-room and so not only delivered the message, 
but demonstrated the efficiency of Scouting in de- 
veloping useful and skilled actuaries in the science 
of radio. His visits to the great camps are rich in 
inspiring contacts with Scouts. Most of them did 
not know that he treasures the finest private collee- 
tion of ship models in the land; that he has uncounted 

specimens of nature study sub- 

jects—that he has always been 

and always will be a Boy Scout. 
> How many of you Scouts re- 
member Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s series of ““Thriftograms”? 
—those little gemlike observa- 
tions on the Ninth Scout Law, 
Thrift. 

Thrift of Money would be 
greed, he told us, were it not 
that money was the one stand- 
ard of material values, insur- 
ance of self-respect and inde 
pendence and the power to do 
good. 

Thrift of Time was all 
important — because 
time is the measurement 
of all achievement an 
sets the limits on our 
hours of work and play. 

Thrift of Effort, he re 
minded us, had for its 
great object, the doing 
of things well, learning 
while doing them al 
leaving no worthwhile 
thing unfinished, # 
without a purpose. 
(Concluded on page 43) 
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“Missed!” he 
cried aloud 
in disgust 


THE PAGE OF POITIERS 


HTS story takes you to war with 
Edward, the Black Prince, back in 
the days of the English longbow. 


“ AND make thou sure, thou idle young rub- 
bish,” concluded the exasperated Sir Ger- 
vase Martyndale, “that I find my helmet 
clean when I return from the Prince! 

Find I still spots of rust behind the hinge of the 

visor, Squire Eldred shall have his orders how to 

deal with thee!”’ 

Following up his words with a significant gesture, 
he stamped out of the tent, leaving Bernard Gower in 
gloomy contemplation of the helmet which had been 
the cause of the trouble. 

“By all the Saints!” grumbled the page, “I wish 
my master wore black armour like Prince Edward 
of Woodstock—I’ll warrant his pages have gone 
fishing in the Maussion by now!” He stretched him- 
self wearily and strolled to the door of the tent. The 
Knight’s long strides had already taken him to the 
great pavilion over which the Royal Banner flapped 
lazily in the wind. If this conference were like most 
conferences, he would not be back for an hour or so! 

The work to be done could have been finished in 
ten minutes—in fact, a Knight less fastidious than Sir 
Gervase might not have expected it to be done at all, 
on active service. A little industry would have soon 
set Bernard free—but Bernard was not particularly 
industrious. 

Outside, he saw a party of pages go by, laughing 
and talking: two carried fishing rods, another a 
basket—and he had to stop in and furbish an abomi- 
nable helmet! 

“As if the thing mattered!” he growled to himself, 
turning from the doorway, “‘when all say we are on 
the eve of peace—as well we may be, with the Cardi- 
nal Talleyrand de Perigord suing for it this very 
hour!” Then his eye fell on his bow and quiver full 
of arrows which hung from the tent-pole and he felt 
more bitter than ever. He looked from it to the 
helmet. Yes, there was time to clean that and have a 
shot at a rabbit up in the wood before Sir Gervase 
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came back: or, dare he go shooting, first, and be 
back in time to clean the helmet, afterward? Squire 
Eldred had certainly a lusty arm and knew how to 
wield a stirrup leather. . . . Bernard had proved as 
much and winced at the recollection . . . but that 
conference could never take less than an hour 
possibly more. ... Faugh! He’d chance it! He 
grabbed the bow and quiver and went. 





LIPPING cautiously round the back of the tent, 

Bernard made for the little wood of Maupertuis, 

at the back of the English position, about seven miles 

from Poitiers. He found a vantage point on the far 

side of the wood and crouched among the bracken, 
waiting for a shot. 

A rabbit came out and sat with his nose toward 
the cover. Bernard drew the arrow to his ear and 
let fly—‘‘Missed!”’ he cried aloud in disgust, and the 
next moment three other rabbits he had not seen 
burst from tufts of dun-colored grass and vanished 
into the wood with a flicker of white tails. 

Bernard could have kicked himself for his fool- 
ish outcry: it was obvious that he had startled all 
the game within earshot and settled his chances for 
another half hour, at least. 

It was too soon to return to camp, so he strolled on 
a little way toward the bog which he had heard lay 
between the left of the line and the Bordeaux-Poitiers 
road. 

Soon rushes mingled with the hummocky grass and 
a little farther on he found himself over his ankles in 
ooze. 

He let his imagination have full rein and pictured 
himself a general reconnoitering a position to see if 
his flank could be turned by any possible roadway 
through the morass. 


Sauntering this way and that he found, to 
his astonishment, that in a certain place he 
was standing on firm ground. He felt his way 
gingerly, and discovered a_ track, broad 
enough for three men to walk abreast, running straight 
in front of him, which, after a while, turned at right- 
angles to the English line. 

Bernard whistled. 

“To think,” he'said aloud, “the Prince knows 
naught of this! Why, the French could get behind us 
by it, if it leads far enough!” 

In a moment Sir Gervase’s helmet and Squire 
Eldred’s stirrup leather were alike forgotten. Sound- 
ing to left and right with his bow the page pressed 
forward breathlessly—for the path led on and on... . 

Suddenly across the marsh filtered the call of a 
trumpet and, straightening his back, he listened 
guiltily—it was the call to arms: the conference was 
over! 

For a moment Bernard hesitated. He was now well 
qualified for a thrashing, and every moment he de- 
layed returning would add to it...and yet... 
he looked across the marsh where the ghost of a foot- 
way led, perhaps, right into the enemy’s lines and 
came to a decision. 

“As well hang for a sheep as a lamb!”’ he said aloud 
and pressed steadily on. 


ATTERS were becoming desperate for the little 
English force on the ridge: the Cardinal’s suit for 
peace having proved useless, battle had raged some 
hours and looked like being decided in favor of the 
French. 

The first onslaught had failed owing to the Knights 
being mixed with the cross-bowmen and getting in 
their line of fire. Piles of French dead in the valley tes- 
tified grimly to the marksmanship of the English long 
bowmen kneeling behind a hedge which fringed the 
“Black Prince’s”’ position. 

This was all part and parcel with the gross mis- 
management of King John, without which the English 
army would have been in flight after the first hour. 

The second attackcame up (Concluded on page 27) 














































HE lights were just coming on along 

Academy Street when Glenn Jordan 

emerged from Deering Hall and went 

briskly down the path to the corner gate. 
It was an evening to induce briskness, for December 
was already several days old, and the breeze from the 
darkening hills across the valley, swaying the tops of 
the leafless elms, hinted of winter. On the campus, 
and about the village, windows were brightening in 
the dusk, but when he came in sight of the old white 
residence a block below the school, Glenn saw that the 
first-floor room at the left of the entrance was un- 
lighted, and his first impulse was to turn back. How- 
ever, it was best to make certain, and he went on. 
Inside the house, he rapped smartly on the closed 
door and was relieved when a voice bade him enter. 
The room was dark, but a faint light from the street 
entered the front windows, and by it he could make out 
Joe’s form slumped in a chair, Joe’s generous-sized 
feet cocked on the radiator, and a whitish blur that 
was Joe’s face turned inquiringly. 

“Oh, hello, Glenn,”’ said the host listlessly. 

**Why all the gloom?” asked the visitor, making his 
way cautiously around the table to a second chair by 
the windows. 

“Oh, I got to mooning here and—Punch the light 
on if you want to.” 

“TI wasn’t referring to the absence of electrical dis- 
play. The allusion was to your tone of voice, feller.” 

“Sound gloomy, did I?” 

‘And still do. What’s wrong, Joe?” 

**Pretty much everything,” replied the other with 
a sigh. Glenn waited for particulars, but as they 
were not immediately forthcoming he abandoned the 
subject. 

** Well,” he announced, cheerfully professional, “I’m 
here as a reporter for the Mansard Quill, Captain 
Norris. The Quill would like to know something about 
the prospects of the’ basketball team for the coming 
season.” 

“All right. Rotten!” 

*“What do you mean, rotten? What’s rotten?”’ 

“You asked about the prospects of the basketball 
team, didn’t you? Well, I’ve told you.” 

Joe sounded decidedly bitter, and Glenn, 
suspecting that whiat had set out to be a rou- 
tine interview might result in a real story, 
metaphorically pricked up his ears. Instinc- 
tively one hand reach for a crumpled pad of 
paper and the other for his fountain pen, but, 
as he couldn’t very well take notes in the dark, 
he desisted and asked sympathetically, “How 
come, Joe? Thought everything looked rosy.” 

“Did,” Joe grunted, “until to-day. I thought 
we had the making of a grand team; three 
first-string fellows from last year and four or 
five substitute and second-team players. 
Thought it was all plain sailing. Well, I 

issed my guess.” 

: “What’s happened? They aren’t all dead, are they? 
T'll swear I saw Tom Appleby not half an hour ago!” 

“No, they’re not dead,” answered Joe. “They 
might as well be, though.” After a moment’s silence 
he added passionately, “It’s Bob Glover, the double- 
crossing, yellow-livered pup!” 

“Glover? What about him?” 

“‘He’s quit! Says he isn’t going to play this winter! 
Says ¥ 
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to be forced into the game. 





“For Pete’s sake! Why not?” 


- OU tell me! That’s what I'd like to know. All 

I can get out of him is that he doesn’t think he 
should, that football and baseball are all he ought to 
go in for; says he’s got behind in his classes and won’t 
be able to find time for basketball. Can you beat it? 
He can find time to play bridge with that Tupper 
House gang, I notice! They’re at it almost every 
afternoon. Bridge!” 


OB GLOVER was one star player who had 
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“Oh, he’s only fooling, 
Joe. Of course he’s going 
toplay. Why, hang it, he’s 
got to! The school wouldn’t 
stand for it. When a fel- 
low’s as good as he is he 
just hasn’t any choice. 
It—it’s a matter of duty!” 

“Yeah? Mind telling 
him so? I tried it, but 
it didn’t get me a thing. 
I talked Duty and Pa- 
: triotism and Not Letting 
the Old School Down until 
I was black in the face. 
He wouldn’t budge. He 
really means it. I hope 
he—he——”’ 

“Gosh, I don’t under- 
P stand it,” said Glenn. “I 
a“ thought he was keen on 

basketball. Look here, Joe; 

you don’t suppose he’s sore 

, because he didn’t get the 
captaincy?” 

“No, that’s got nothing 
to do with it. I know for 
: a fact that he didn’t want 

i it, didn’t try for it. It isn’t 

ae that. I wish to goodness 

; he had got it. I wish I 
hadn’t, anyway!” 

“Piffle! It looks sort of 
bad, and I don’t blame you for being a mite down- 
hearted, Joe, but you'll come through all right. 
Either Glover will change his mind or—What about 
that fellow Sprague? He wasn’t so bad, was he?” 

“Awful. Art’s a pretty good guard, but he doesn’t 
know the first thing about playing center. We didn’t 
have a decent substitute center, and you know it, 
Glenn. Oh, I suppose if Bob Glover hadn’t set a sort 
of standard, one or two of them might have looked 
fair, but, gee, after you’ve seen Bob at center, every 
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other guy looks foolish. Last year’s five was built 
around Bob and we cleaned up everywhere. Without 
him this year we—well, we’re just another basketball 
team. ‘Treadwell will wipe the floor up with us. 
Honest, Glenn, I'd like to take Bob and—and wring 
his neck!” 

How about getting some of the fellows after him? 
Bowden and Carter and those guys. He wouldn’t 
have the cheek to turn down the Class President, 





and 

“Wouldn’t he? He’s done it. That is, I got Apple- 
by and Lem Simkins to talk to him and he gave them 
the same song-and-dance. Then Rogers had a go at 
it. Well, Rogers is a faculty first, I suppose, and a 
basketball coach afterwards, and he fell for Bob’s 
line. I was over seeing him an hour ago. He says it’s 
most unfortunate from a basketball’ standpoint, but 
that Glover is to be commended for placing scholastic 
duties ahead of selfish desires; some sort of rot like 
that. Says we'll have to do the best we can with the 
material we have left. Oh, sure! It isn’t anything 
to him if we get licked all along the line. He isn’t 
captain!” 




























“But, hang it, you’re both from the same town!” 

“Not exactly. I live in Maplewood and he lives in 
East Maplewood. They’re three miles apart.” 

“Huh! There’s something darn funny about you 

and Bob Glover. You come from practically the same 
place, you’re both rather decent guys and your views 
and ways—all that sort of thing—are pretty much 
alike. Anyone would think that you would 
hit it off beautifully, but instead of that you 
don’t seem to have any use for each other. 
If you’re here when Bob comes in you get up 
and walk out. If he’s here first and you show 
up he beats it. It’s funny, if you ask me. 
What have you got against Bob? Aside from 
him being a Jow-lived thief and a sneaking yel- 
low cur?” 

“Not a thing,” replied Glenn. “I just—Well, 
hang it all, Joe, you can’t be pals with everyone.” 

“I know, but I’ve always thought that you and Bob 
would just fit each other. Did you know him at 
home?” ; 

**T’ve—seen him about,” replied Glenn cautiously. 
“As a matter of fact, though, we were never intro- 
duced until we came here. After all, Joe, we don’t 
do the same things, and there’s no reason why we 
should be clubby. Glover goes in for athletics in a 
big way and I’m an assistant editor on the school 
weekly. Naturally, we don’t see much of each 

other.” 

“Just the same,” said Joe doggedly, “‘there’s 

something queer about it. I’ve seen you look 

at Bob as if—well, as if you knew where he’d 

hid the body! And he at you the same 

way. Still, I suppose there can’t be 

two bodies! Well, that’s no good, 

then. I was going to suggest that 

you might see what you could do 

with him. You know, as a rep- 

resentative of—er—school 

opinion. You could say 

that the Quill had 

learned with astonish- 
ment 4 





















“There we were, the 

two of us, snarled up 

with cramps and’ 
scared stiff!” 


“How about using this in the Quill, Joe? 
Or would you rather I didn’t?” 

“Go ahead and use it. What's the differ- 
ence? Everyone will know it before your 
old rag comes out.” 

“Yes, but if Glover changed his mind——” 

“He won’t. I know that guy too well. He’s 
as stubborn as forty mules, confound him. Well, 
I'm going to have the pleasure of telling him 
what I think of him. And I'll tell him plenty! 
I wanted to yesterday, but I somehow managed 
to keep my temper. I was still hoping that 
maybe Rogers or Lem would make him see 
sense. I wish someone could. Look here, Glenn, 
you know him, don’t: you?” 

“Just slightly.” 
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“T don’t think I'd care to try that,” answered 
Glenn. “Besides, I haven’t any right to say that I 
represent the views of the Quill, Joe.” He was silent 
a moment. Then: “Tell me this,” he said. “Do you 
honestly consider that Glover’s loss means disaster 
to the basketball team?” 

**Of course Ido! Gosh, haven’t I been saying 

**All right. And do you honestly think that what 
he says about needing more time for studies is just 
backwash?” 

“Certainly! If he quit playing bridge every after- 
noon ig 

“Thanks. That’s what I wanted to know. Well, 
see you later, Joe.” 

‘*Here, wait a minute! What are you going to do?” 

“Do?” 

“Well, I mean—Hang it, Glenn, why the ques- 
tions?” 

**Oh, I wanted to get everything clear in my head,” 
answered the caller. “If I were you I wouldn't let it 
worry me. I’m almost certain that Glover will come 
around, Joe. Good-night.” 

After supper that evening Glenn went over to the 
editorial room of the Quill, in the basement of Bur- 
lingame Hall, switched on the light over his desk and, 
after blowing the dust from a bound file of last 
winter’s issues, and opening it beside him for refer- 
ence, wrote busily for half an hour. Then, shuffling 
the scattered sheets of copy paper together, he read 
what he had written, made corrections, wrote a head 
and added “Lead Sports” across an upper corner. 
The firstepage read as follows: 


“BASKETBALL PROSPECTS GOOD 








“What promises to be another successful season of 
basketball will get under way next Monday under 
the direction of Coach Rogers. Last year’s showing, 
by the memorable quintette headed by Captain ‘Bige’ 
Douglas, was the most spectacular of recent years, 
consisting as it did of seventeen victories out of 
twenty-three games played, and all indications point 
to an equally brilliant record this winter. Three of 
the players who started in the second and deciding 
contest with Treadwell last (Continued on page 41) 
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RICARDO DRAWS THE LINE 


10 
BOICARDO of the Lion Heart proves that 
there are things no self-respecting collie 
can do 


ONG before Martin Kimball was aware of the 
approach of any living thing, Ricardo, the 
great collie, awoke from an apparently 
sound sleep, listened a moment, then trotted 

quickly to the top of the rise commanding the view 
down the valley. Friday, the bear cub, hustled im- 
portantly after him. 

Unlike most dogs, Ricardo did not begin an im- 
mediate barking the moment he discovered the 
horseman coming up the valley. Instead, according 
to his invariable custom, he watched in silence, every 
sense alert. 

Presently, when it was apparent that the horseman 
was on his way to the Kimball house, Ricardo made 
the announcement in his usual manner—with sup- 
pressed exclamatory “woofs” that always sounded to 
Kimball like small explosions of canine emotion. 

And, also according to custom, Friday promptly 
grew inexpressibly interested and excited. Those 
‘woof’ noises always were interpreted by him as 
warnings of the approach of something whose status 
as friend or foe had not yet been determined. Friday 
clambered onto a stump and sat up to his full height to 
stare wide-eyed at the approaching horseman. 

Then, as the horse suddenly came into clear view 
around the bend, Friday gave vent to a series of 
“‘woofs” in imitation of Ricardo and, punctuating his 
flight with those comical noises, half-scrambled, half- 
tumbled from his observation tower and went at full 
speed to his usual refuge—to clamp his forearms about 
the calf of Kimball’s leg. Nothing, of course, could 
possibly happen to him while he clasped that trousered 
shin to his bosom. 

A bit excited at Friday’s precipitous flight, Ricardo 
trotted out to meet the newcomer, moving straight 
down the trail toward him, nose and eyes busily seek- 
ing to identify the rider. 

When some twenty feet from the horseman, 
Ricardo stopped in the trail and stood motionless, 
studying the rider. The man scowled down at him, 
said something half aloud in a tone which Ricardo 
knew to be hostile—and spurred his horse into a sud- 
den lunge forward. 

Ricardo leaped to one side, startled at the unex- 
pectedness of the horse’s lunge. But a moment later, 
he leaped back again, eyes ablaze, fangsebared, his 
roars of rage echoing up and down the valley. If 
this man wanted fight, he would be accommodated. 

Once again, the rider spurred his horse forward. 

But Ricardo, leaping upward, brought his jaws to- 
gether with an ominous “‘clack!”’ not an inch from the 
animal’s nose. The horse reared in terror, plunged 
backward and nearly fell in his efforts to turn in the 
narrow rough trail. 

The rider grew profane and loud. He belabored 
his horse with his quirt, in his efforts to force it past 
the dog. But the frightened animal would not be 
forced to dare those fangs. 

And as rapidly as the horse gave ground, Ricardo 
pressed the advantage, keeping up a continuous 
volume of din, and rushing at the panic-stricken 
animal from all angles. 

When the rider leaned down to attempt to lash the 
collie, Ricardo dodged the blow and flew upward, 
barely missing the man’s fast-moving wrist, and the 
lunge of the horse, cringing back from the dog’s leap, 
nearly unseated the rider. 

Kimball’s_ shrill whistle brought instant truce. 
Ricardo, without taking his eyes from the rider, 
halted his savage charges and the uproar, but stood 
his ground in the middle of the trail. 

“*Somebody’ll kill that dog one of these days, Kim- 
ball!”’ the rider shouted, his voice shaking with wrath 
and excitement. “He’s as savage ‘as a she-wolf!”’ 

“Here, pup!” ordered Kimball. 

Ricardo obeyed immediately, though casting an 
occasional glance over his shoulder at the rider who 
now came slowly up the trail. 

“Yes, sir,” continued the man, “if I’d had a gun 
with me just now, Kimball, I’d have shot that 
devil! And somebody ought to do it, for the good 
it’d do!” 

Kimball grinned. 

“T saw how it started, Ganz,” he said. “If some- 
body tried to ride you down, maybe you'd show fight 
yourself.” 

“*He was looking for trouble! He come down that 
trail to get it!” 
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“Well,” grinned Kimball, “much obliged for giving 
him what he wanted.” 

Ganz, Kimball’s nearest neighbor who had built 
a small house and barn a mile down the valley, 
had no ready answer for that. He was in doubt as 
to how to interpret it 

““What I come up here about,” he announced, “‘is 
to see you.” 


NRIDAY, who had taken refuge in his box when 
Kimball had walked up to the rise, poked his 
head cautiously out of his doorway—his nose appearing 
slowly in the dark opening, as if he half expected the 
necessity to dart back inside. 

Ganz stared at the cub a moment, then grunted. 

** All you need, now,” he said, “in addition to that 
there she-wolf and that bear, is a nice he-rattlesnake.” 

““My daughter doesn’t like snakes,’ Kimball ex- 
plained with a twinkle in his eyes. 

Ganz was silent for a time. Then, without meeting 
Kimball’s eyes, he said: “Kimball, I don’t want 
trouble with no man. So I hope you'll pay attention 
to what I’ve come to 
tell you... . If I catch 
your dog on my land 
after this, I'm going to 
shoot him.” 

Kimball said nothing. 
His silence aggravated 
the other man. . 

““That’s what I con- 4 
cluded I'd have to do,” - 
Ganz added, uneasy at 
Kimball’s continued si- 
lence. “So I thought 
I'd come up and tell 
you.” 

























Friday clambered onto 
a stump to stare wide- 
eyed 


““Nice of you,” Kimball observed shortly. 

““T want to be neighborly,” Ganz insisted lamely. 

“*So that’s how you're going to do it, eh?” 

“Then keep that dog chained up!” blurted Ganz. 
“TI don’t want no trouble! But I won’t have that 
critter slashing my dogs to ribbons! If it ain’t one of 
my dogs that he’s cut up, it’s another one! And [ 
won't have it!” 

“You've seen it happen, Ganz?” 

“Twice I have. That critter just pitched onto ’em 
and tore ’em half to pieces before they even knew they 
were in a fight! 7 

*“And did you notice how it started?” 

““How does any dog fight start?”’ countered Ganz, 

“One of the dogs starts it,”. replied Kimball, 
“That’s what I’m interested in—which one started it, 
If we know that, then we can find a way of stopping 
ag 

“The collie started it,” Ganz declared. 

‘I don’t believe you.” 

Ganz glared at the even-tempered Kimball. 

“I’m telling you,” he shouted. “The collie started 
it! My dog was chasing your bear and—” 

“T thought so,” Kimball interrupted. “And 
Ricardo put a stop to it, eh?” 

‘He used that for an excuse.” 

“The way to keep your dogs out of trouble, Ganz, 
is to teach them to mind their own business. And 
until you can do that, Ricardo will make them mind 
their own business. . . . / And there’ll be no shooting. 
Let’s get that straight right now. ... You can’t 
afford to start any shooting.” 

Kimball let that sink in. Then he turned toward the 
box where Friday peered cautiously out. 

*“Come over here, Ganz,” he invited. 
show you something.” 

He picked up the cub and pulled the fur back from 
the little beast’s neck, to expose a healing wound. 

“That happened yesterday,” Kimball explained. 
“‘T heard the row down the valley a bit. Heard the 

dogs when they fought, and heard a dog go off 
yelling from the licking he took. Was it your 
dog?” 

Ganz nodded. 

“But I haven’t made any plans about shooting 
your dogs because they jumped the cub, Ganz.” 


“T want to 
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Ganz was not much interested in bear cubs. He 
was angry at the punishment that his dog had re- 
ceived. Though he said nothing more about his threat 
to shoot Ricardo, and though he once more protested 
that he desired trouble with nobody, he wore a sullen 
expression on his face when he rode away. 

And his feelings were not helped any when Ricardo, 
silent but openly hostile, followed behind his horse 
and stood on the rise to watch him ride back down the 
trail. 7 

Watching him go, Kimball had misgivings as to 
Ganz’s future intentions. There had been something 
about his sullen attitude that threatened more than 
his angry words had done, that implied a determina- 
tion to carry out covertly something that he did not 
see fit to forecast openly 


ARELY had Kimball turned away and returned 
to his work when Ricardo trotted noiselessly from 
the rise and down the trail after Ganz. 

The man rode on sullenly, letting the horse pick its 
way. He was engrossed in his thoughts, for he looked 
neither to the right nor the left, but sat scowling 
vacantly ahead 

Yet, even if he had been alert, it is doubtful whether 
he would have seen the great collie keeping pace with 
him beside the trail, following some fifty feet behind 
him—silently, vigilantly, unseen—as the old gray wolf 
had taught him to do. 

Ricardo, wraithlike, kept an even distance between 
himself and the rider, taking care not to step on a dry 
twig that might betray him with its breaking, always 
keeping cover between himself and his quarry to pre- 
vent being seen in case the man might suddenly, 
unexpectedly glance toward him. 

He followed Ganz to the very edge of the clearing 
about the man’s little buildings, and there sat down 
behind a screen of sumac and watched while the horse 
was unsaddled, and while Ganz’s dogs frisked happily 
about their master’s heels. 

As he watched, Ricardo had difficulty in restraining 
a growl of displeasure, for he had fought both of these 
dogs within a fortnight—singly and together. They 
had attacked Friday murderously. But they had had 
no stomach for the terrific onslaught which Ricardo 
had promptly launched upon them for their pains. 
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The temptation to rush in and finish the thrashing 
that he had started was so strong in Ricardo that 
he whined an instant. But he kept out of sight, 
watching curiously until Ganz had gone into the 
house. 

With his eyes fixed on the other dogs, Ricardo final- 
ly discovered that they were on leash. For a time, 
he sat studying them. Then he rose, faded silently 
back into the brush and began a cautious circuit 
around the clearing toward the spot where they lay, 
unsuspecting, in the sun. 

When Ricardo was within forty feet of the dogs, 
he suddenly broke from cover and rushed straight at 
them, traveling like the wind. They both saw him 
at about the same time, leaped to their feet, struggling 
against their leashes, barking defiance. 

But the defiance turned to terror as the great collie 
hurtled straight toward them. The barking changed 
to shrieks and yelps of horror. 

Within ten feet of the two dogs that strained back- 
ward the full length of their leashes to avoid him, 
Ricardo swerved in his rush and, without slackening 
speed, dove again into the thicket, wearing something 
suspiciously like a grin on his face. 

Scarcely had he entered the thicket when he began 
a circuit of the clearing, and stopped when he was 
on the side opposite to that toward which the fright- 
ened dogs were staring and barking. 

Ricardo saw Ganz come out of his house and 
attempt to discover what had struck such horror into 
his dogs. He watched the man walk to the edge of 
the clearing and peer in all directions until, finally, 
ae in disgust and ordered the dogs to be 
still. 

The collie lay down and waited until Ganz’s dogs 
had ceased the uproar and had recovered from their 
fright sufficiently to lie down again. But, even then, 
one or the other of them appeared to watch the spot 
where Ricardo had disappeared. 


HEN they had got nicely settled, Ricardo once 

more circled around, and once more—from a 
shorter distance—rushed out upon them. So swiftly, 
and so suddenly, did he rush upon them that the dogs 
had no time for barking, but broke almost immediately 
into a duet of terror that rose to a shriek as Ricardo 
came within ten feet of them again before he swerved 
and tore past them into the brush. 

This time he did not slacken speed until he had 
passed some fifty yards to one side of the spot where 
he had disappeared into the brush. Then he lay 
motionless and quiet, enjoying himself to the utmost 
as Ganz, enraged and puzzled, burst from the house 
once more. But this time, the man was carrying a 
shotgun. 

“Come out of there or I'll shoot!” he roared at the 
general direction toward which the panic-shaken dogs 
were barking. 

When there was no answer to his order, he raised 


Before he knew what had struck him he had been 
knocked from his feet and tipped completely over 
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the gun and fired into the thicket. 
And when there was no sound in 
answer to the charge of buck- 
shot, he made a careful exami- 
nation of the brush, then turned 
to vent his wrath by scolding the nervous, fidgety 
dogs. 

“Now shut up!” he yelled, concluding his volley 
of vituperation, and turned again into the house, 
slamming the door behind him. 





ICARDO rose to his feet, trotted out far enough 
into the clearing to draw the attention of the dogs. 
The instantaneous hue and cry was fearful to hear. 

But the collie, tongue lolling with satisfaction at 
the consternation he had caused, almost instantly 
faded again into the brush and started homeward 
at a rapid ground-devouring trot. 

He had enjoyed the experience, and planned to 
come back for more of it when opportunity offered. 

But as he crossed the trail just above the clearing, 
Ricardo was in full view of the Ganz house. And 
Ganz, standing in his doorway, saw the great collie 
plainly and understood at once what had caused the 
commotion. 

He said nothing; merely stared until the dog had 
passed out of sight over the rise, then continued to 
stare at the trail where the collie had disappeared, 
and finally, with an oath, stepped back inside and 
slammed his door. 

The report of the slamming door came to the keen 
ears of Ricardo. He halted in his tracks, listened a 
moment, then trotted back some fifty feet until he 
could look back at the little house. 

Though the collie could not see what was going on 
inside the house, it happened that at that precise 
moment, Ganz, black with rage, chanced to look out 
at the trail from his window. 

He saw the collie standing there, apparently watch- 
ing him. The sight, coupled with the unnerving ex- 
periences of the past few minutes, was too much for 
him. He rushed to the corner where his rifle stood, 
hurried out the door—But Ricardo had already 
disappeared. 

Ganz’s wife watched anxiously. 

“You're seeing things,” she remarked, attempting 
to laugh. “You're worrying.” 

“T’'m going to get Harry Makepeace’s big mongrel,” 
Ganz announced. “If I shoot that collie, Kimball 
will shoot me. I could see that in his eye. But I'll 
get Makepeace’s dog. That brute is so savage he’s 
muzzled all the time. He can kill anything of his 
weight or twice as much. I'll give Makepeace ten 
dollars to let his dog kill that collie! I'll give him 
fifteen dollars!” 

A bargain was struck at [the settlement. A 
bet was made. The stake was placed in the 
hands of a third party. Onlookers took sides. Money 
backed éach view-point. Quite (Concluded on page 29) 
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HETHER as an editor, manager, repor- 
ter, scribe or subscriber, you are a part 
of a vast group of students in the United 


States who publish and support 20,000 
papers, and you are in some way responsible for the 
success of the student publication in your own prepara- 
tory or high school. So, if your student paper is to 
be a good one, if it is to be a real force in your school 
community as well as a satisfaction to its readers, 
and an intellectual forum for the school, it must be 
organized, developed, and maintained in an efficient 
and businesslike way. 

Until rather recently, the school publication was 
looked upon as a kind of “extra”’ activity that might 
make some fun for a group of students, and, if things 
went well, possibly bring credit to the school. Lack- 
ing experienced leadership, such publications often 
ended soon after the ink was dry on the first issue. 
Other schools, however, were able to get on creditably 
with their tasks and produce really excellent papers, 
distribute them, and show no deficit. 

To-day there are many school publications through- 
out the country that contain news stories, features, 
head-lines, and editorials that often cause professional 
editors a good deal of amazement, and sometimes 
make them envious. 





-)\ GETTING OUT FS 
f/, THE PAPER / 


By James Devine 


DECORATION BY ENOS B. COMSTOCK 


Student publications that succeed are almost 
always under the supervision of a faculty mem- 
ber. He is to school journalists what the football 
coach is to the football squad and the Varsity eleven. 
And you know about how far even the most am- 
bitious and willing football players are likely to get 
without a coach. 

The faculty adviser is the experienced journalist who 
can carry over the spirit and learning from one staff 
to the next. Since he is in constant touch with all 
the students at work on the publication, his word 
should be final in making additions to the staff and in 
promoting the interests of the paper. Various meth- 
ods of selecting editors, managers, and assistants have 
been tried, but the one generally regarded the most 
successful is the one in which this power is placed 
in the hands of the adviser, just as the athletic coach 
selects the members of his team. In the end, he is 
really the only person who knows all about the many 
students to be considered. 

Not only must the adviser show the keenest judg- 
ment in his selections of staff members, he must know 
make-up, advertising, promotion of circulation, and 
printing. And, besides all of these abilities, he must 
be a leader in such a sense as to command the respect 
and loyalty of the students, faculty members, and 
members of his staff. 

Since it is obviously true that a paper cannot be 
better than the people who make it, one of the most 
important factors in maintaining a high standard of 
excellence is the manner in which staff members are 
selected and trained. 

The various executives on the staff should always 
be on the lookout for new recruits. In many schools 
a definite group is assigned the task of seeking possi- 
ble journalistic timber, bearing in mind always that 
an excellence in English is not invariably necessary in 
a candidate. Many positions require executive 
ability, a flare for selling, or other qualities. 

After getting in touch witha prospective group of edi- 
tors and managers, it is necessary to put them through 
a series of tryouts before placing them definitely in 
jobs. In such tests, the candidate should be given a 
chance to write news stories, features, to edit copy, to 
read proofs, and to indicate a certain news judgment. 
If the student is “out” for a place on the managerial 
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staff, other trials and examinations are recommended 
before he is given a job. And, if the would-be jour- 
nalist successfully goes through these preliminary 
stages, he then should get a chance at the real work. 

The career of an aspiring young school journalist 
with real ambition will probably parallel that of a 
certain student we will, in this narrative, call John 
Smith. He was sixteen years of age, a sophomore in 
high school, a good student, and was interested in 
writing, when one of the staff members of his school 
paper talked to him about the publication, and urged 
him to take the preliminary tests to see if he qualified 
as a reporter. John did this. He was put through 
a variety of examinations in writing, spelling, punctua- 
tion, editing, proof-reading—and did the whole job 
with a keen interest. Then, one day, he received a 
note from the editor which said briefly, ‘“‘Report at 
once to The Weekly office and see me.” 

John, a bit shaky at the new adventure, went to the 
office and was at once confronted with the editor and 
the faculty adviser. They told him that his tests had 
been satisfactory, and that they hoped he'd fit in 
nicely with the other staff members, doing his work 
with care and despatch, explaining that in no other 
work was the time element more important than in 
journalism. The Weekly, the editor said, must be 
ready for delivery to the subscribers before nine 
o'clock the Friday of every week, and to come in 
with a story too late for the dead-line was a breach of 
trust, and, without adequate reason, would probably 
result in his being dismissed from the staff. 

The teacher told him that good English, simple and 
clear, was all that was necessary in the actual writing, 
but that the good reporter must possess super- 
human persistence, must be a diplomat, and must 
make people like him. Also (Continued on page 44) 
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III, Getting an Interview 


E WAS lounging on the side-lines, watching 

the first and second teams in a scrimmage. 

He was in his football uniform and, from the 

way he criticized the plays, seemed to know 

the game quite well. But he wasn’t playing, nor 
making any effort to join the others. 

Two boys, behind him, were watching, also. 

“Gee,” exclaimed one, “that Bill Smith makes me 
sick. Look at him—all dressed up and no place to 
go. He could make the first team easy, if he wanted. 
But he’s waiting for someone to ask him to play. 
The big sap!’ ‘ 

“Yeah,” the other agreed, “and by the time he gets 
ready to play the season will be over. Why doesn’t 
he get wise to himself? If I knew as much about foot- 
ball as he does I'd be out there right now.” 

What has this to do with jobs? Plenty. 

You may know what you have to sell; you may learn 
the methods of finding an opening and getting an in- 
terview. But unless you use your knowledge, unless 
you get actively into the game, you will be like Bill 
Smith on the side-lines—waiting to be asked to play. 
And in business, to-day, mighty few employers are 
begging people to apply for positions. 
to make the team, and it will take all your skill and 
grit to do it—most of all, it will take initiative. 

Now let’s see where you stand. You know that you 
must first of all have some plan. You must determine 
what you have to offer and where to offer it. These 
things you have discovered in our other articles, 
which appeared in the November and January issues. 
You have found out how to uncover an opening, by 
answering advertisements, publishing ads of your 
own, talking with employment agencies, writing 
letters, calling on friends and acquaintances, and sell- 
ing yourself through ideas. You know, also, how to 
write an outline of yourself and your ability—and 
how to use that outline in following up leads. 

Your present interest is in getting an interview, for 
the interview is the last barrier between yourself and 





“Say, you oughta have me play- 
ing end for you:”’ 
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your first job. That sounds like a pretty high hurdle, 
but it isn’t; not if you have followed the suggestions 
given in our other talks. This whole business of 
finding a job is, as you know, based on a plan. You 
chart yourself; next you see where your experience 
and talent will best fit, then you go after openings. 
Perhaps, however, you are wondering how to answer 
a help wanted advertisement, or write a letter of 
application, or an ad of yourown. To you these things 
may sound difficult and bewildering. They needn’t be, 
at all; they are really quite simple, when you know how. 
Suppose you are away from home and need money. 
You don’t have any trouble in writing your parents 
for it, do you? It’s easy enough to paint your needs 
in the most vivid colors. You put your whole heart 
into your plea for cash—and usually you get it. You 
do the same thing when you are writing a friend about 
some interesting thing you are going to do—something 
he would enjoy if he could be there. You have no 
difficulty selling him on the good time that is coming. 
It’s the same thing in writing a business letter, or in 
answering a help wanted advertisement. You put 
your whole heart into the job. But you do more than 
that. First you study that advertisementand find out 
just what that employer wants. You picture to your- 
self, from his description, the kind of a boy that man is 
interested in, and what sort of a job is being offered. 
Then you take your outline and check it against the 
advertisement, point by 
point. Does your age 
tally with that of the boy 
described in the ad? Is 
your education sufficient? 
Does the employer insist 
upon some experience? If 
so, What kind? Are you 
fitted for this work? 


SU PPOSE we take an 
advertisement and see 
how it might be answered. 
Here is one: “YOUNG 
MAN — responsible, 
steady, for clerical work. 
Write, stating experience. 
Box 230 a 

This employer wants a 
young man, and on_ that 
point you can immediately 
qualify. He wants one 
who is responsible and 
steady. From this em- 
phasis on these two things 
we may assume that he 
has perhaps had trouble 
with other boys in that 
job; they have not been 
reliable. This job is a 
clerical one, so we must 
bear that in mind. It will 
help, too, if you have some 
experience to offer, since 
that is mentioned. 
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Now, what does your outline tell you? We will 
assume that you are both dependable and reliable, 
and that you have proven this, either through regular 
attendance at school or by holding some position of 
trust and responsibility. But what about this clerical 
work? Well, that need not be so difficult. You know 
how to write—neatly, we hope. You are at least 
fairly good at figures. You have an orderly mind and 
can easily handle such routine clerical duties as filing 
papers, etc. That leaves only your experience. 

Thus far, your outline checks with the ad in every 
respect. Let’s see how we will go about writing that 
letter. You know what this employer is looking for; 
you know what you have to offer him. It is simply 
a matter of presenting your case so as to make the 
strongest appeal, in the light of his own interests. 

We suspect, you remember, that this man has 
been disappointed by some of the boys he has pre- 
viously employed. This seems quite clear from the 
fact that it is the first thing he mentions and also that 
he has emphasized it. It would appear wise, then, to 
make this the basis of your approach. Our letter, 
therefore, might read something like this: 


Dear Sir: 

Believing that you would be more interested in proof of my 
ability than in claims or promises, I submit my qualifications 
for the position you advertised in the........ 

I am seventeen, American, and a High School graduate. 
For the past two years I served as Treasurer of our Athletic 
Association. I was responsible for all money collected from 
games and prepared all reports on funds, expenditures, etc. 
I enclose a copy of a letter of appreciation for the work I did 
while in this position. 

This was excellent clerical training, but in addition I 
clerked in a drug store during part of one summer, and last 
year spent several weeks in my uncle’s law office, filing 
papers, looking up references and doing some typing. 

I am ambitious and will work hard to make good. I believe 
you would find me reliable and steady and that you could 
depend upon me to do my work promptly and as you wanted 
it done. 

If my experience and ability interest you as much as your 
position interests me, I would very much appreciate the 
opportunity of telling you more about myself. Should you 
wish to reach me by telephone, the number is ...... 

Respectfully, 


This is not the best letter than can be written; 
probably you can write a much better one. But it 
does illustrate one thing; it shows the value of think- 
ing of the job in terms of the other man’s interest, and 
of fitting your experience to his needs. 

Remember this, for in answering an ad, in writing 
letters of application, or in any detail of getting a 
job, you must put yourself in the other fellow’s place. 
That is rule number one in business; the other man’s 
viewpoint comes first. So get into your letter your 
special qualifications, those extra values that count 
so tremendously. And when you set them down, do 
so with the interests of your prospective employer 
foremost in your mind. 

In some cases you may wish to suggest how your 
experience might prove helpful, but be sure you are 
justified in making such a (Continued on page 37) 








FLYING FEAR 
By C. S. Montanye 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HEASLIP 


I i ONLY Dusty hadn’t been such a good pilot. 
His faultless record finally got his goat. 


ROUND the drome they called him “Dusty” Wilson. 

The first time he ever landed a ship solo he didn’t 

cut his gun soon enough. He ground-looped and 

ended up in a sifting cloud of murky dust. He 

climbed out of it, unhurt but scared, and brushed the dust 

away. Bill McCloy, field superintendent at the Overland 
Air-Ways, was the first one to reach him. 

“Kind of dusty out to-day,” Bill drawled, and Wilson 
received his sobriquet. 

Everybody at the drome from the mechs up to Chester 
Burnham, the big shot, liked Dusty Wilson. He was a tow- 
headed, freckled kid, with an infectious smile, a keen sense of 
humor and a pleasant personality. He had come to Over- 
land from a sheep ranch, and he was the youngest flyer in that 
section of the country to obtain a pilot’s license. 

The main thing was that Wilson was what the gang at the 
field called a “‘natural.” Later, after the humiliation and 
kidding inspired by the ground-loop had worn away, Wilson 
showed his real quality. He knew a ship from nose to tail. 
Motors were a hobby with him. When he hopped off it was a 
pretty sight, and when he landed it was even prettier. Dusty 
could zoom ’em and whipstall ’em dizzy. A lot of the ground 
crew began to compare him with Lindy. They did that be- 
cause Dusty had a spectacular record of happy take-offs and 
safe landings. One wit—or half-wit—even went so far as to 
remind the bunch that Lindy had once bailed out and joined 
the C. C., whereas Wilson, in those first few months, never 
had to take it out of the cockpit and yank the ring. 

Ches Burnham kept his eye on Dusty. Burnham, a 
souvenir of the Lafayette Escadrille, who foresaw the future 
in commercial flying, was a taciturn individual. Ches was 
absolutely square. At the drome they figured him as a hard, 
but just, employer. Burnham had grown up with flying and 
was a keen judge of material. He recognized Dusty’s air 
talents but he didn’t like the Lindy stuff and ordered it out. 

“The first man jack who pulls that line,” he told Larry 
Evans, the second in command, “will draw his pay and fade 
out. I don’t intend to have a promising boy like Wilson 
ruined with a swelled head.” 

**What are you eventually going to do with him, Ches?” 
Evans asked. 

“*Some day he'll handle transports. Perhaps our transports. 
Right now I’m thinking of the mail. I’m going to let Wilson 
have 303 on the Cleveland, Great Lakes route. If he makes 
good there I'll hop him west.” . 

**He’ll make good,” Evans murmured. 

As it happened the kid did make good flying Uncle Sam’s 
mail sacks through twilight and darkness, snow and sleet, 
rain and fog. That is, Wilson kept his record unblemished 
until the winter waned and early spring came to paint the 
landscape beyond the drome with a green, vernal brush. 

Three hundred and three was a low-wing, open-cockpit job. 
She was fast even when weighted. That afternoon Wilson 
finished his Easton run, brought her down in one of his sweet 
landings, turned her over to the mechs, checked in at the main 
office, and wandered over tothe sheds. Harry Stanton, a grease- 
ball in the shops, was going off duty. Wilson liked Stanton. 
The other had come to Overland from somewhere in Minne- 
sota and was hoping for a chance to fly himself some time. 

“Whither bound, Harry?” 

“Me? Back to the boarding-house to get tidied up and 
then over to town.” 

““Need company?” Wilson asked. 

“If you’re the company I sure do,” Stanton told him. 

Together they walked toward the single track trolley that 
ran from the drome back to Taylorville. 

“Tm off until four to-morrow,” Wilson said. “Hear 
anything about changing my route, Harry? I sure would like 
a change of climate. Mr. Burnham said something about a 
Western hop. I guess he’s shelved the idea.” 

**I know for a fact he and Evans aré plotting a first flight 
almost to the Rockies. They’ve got another franchise and 
contract for a branch route through the Dakotas. More than 
that I don’t know a thing.” 

A trolley came along and they rode back to Taylorville. 
Stanton’s job was testing engines on the block. He talked 
shop to Wilson all the way to the boarding-house.’ It was-a 
monologue punctuated with mention of bearings, revs, piston 
displacements and the difference between air and water cool- 
ing. Wilson waited in the musty boarding-house parlor. 

“How about something to eat at Joe’s place,’ Stanton 
suggested, “‘and then a movie?”’ 


“Sounds good to me.” 
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T FOUR the next afternoon Dusty Wilson checked and counter-checked the 
mail sacks tucked into 303’s tail fuselage. The low-wing was on the concrete 
apron, struggling against its chocks. Wilson buttoned his leather coat, pulled 
down his goggles and climbed aboard. The crew broke the chocks away, the low- 
wing taxied off the apron and, a few minutes later, was a droning speck in the sky, 
“*What was the matter with Dusty?” somebody asked somebody else. ‘‘He 
seemed sort of quiet and thoughtful like.” 

“Oh, yeah? Getting real observing, aren’t you?” somebody else drawled, 
““Dusty’s all right. You’d be quiet and thoughtful if you were cutting across 
a couple of hundred miles of night water with nothing under you except a pair 
of wheels.” 

When Wilson returned to the drome late the following day, he went directly 
to the main building and sent his name in to Burnham. Miss Dawes, the secre- 
tary, showed him in, and Burnham looked up from his littered desk. 

“Hello, Dusty. Glad you stopped around. I was going to send for you. 
Sit down.” 

Wilson dropped into a chair. Directly in back of Burnham was a large United 
States wall map. It was crisscrossed with red, blue, green and yellow lines, 
Wilson knew that the red lines indicated the air routes of the Overland Air- 
Ways. A new, curving line had been added to the others. It went west and 
then south. Burnham traced it with a lead pencil. 

“The new route?”’ Wilson asked. 

Burnham nodded. 

“From Monday on. The Deadwood Trail, Evans calls it. Once stage-coaches 





He jumped clear of the 
ship, plunging down with 
arrow swiftness 





and the pony express-used to carry the mail. Now we're going to do it for the 
Government. How’d you like to fly it, Dusty?” 

Ches Burnham expected instant and enthusiastic agreement. He was a trifle 
surprised when the tow-headed, freckled youth in the big chair was silent for 
a long minute. 

“‘That’s what I wanted to talk to you about, Mr. Burnham.” 

**What about it, Dusty?” 

Wilson moved uneasily in the chair. j 

‘Before I take over the new route,” he went on slowly, “I wonder if you'd 
let me have a month’s vacation. You see, I’ve been flying the mails for nearly 
eight months now. I thought ig 
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Burnham studied him with a keen glance. 

“Getting tired?” 

“No, not exactly.” Wilson avoided the 
other’s gaze. “It isn’t exactly that, sir. I— 
I just thought a little ground work might do 
me good. Id like to go into the shops for a 
month. Maybe I could help Harry Stanton 
and learn how to take a motor apart.” 

Ches Burnham was mystified. His ex- 
pressionless face, however, betrayed none of 
his thoughts. A mail pilot wanting to get 
back in the shops! That was unusual when 
you figured that any one of the mechs or 
ground crew would gladly give a right eye to 
have the stick in hand and a sky-bus doing 
one-twenty in a cloudless sky. 

“You're entitled to a vacation,’ Burnham 
said. “You can work around the shops if 
you’ve a mind to. By the way, how do you 
feel, Dusty?” 

Wilson’s relief showed in his smile. 

“T feel all right, sir. Shall I report at eight 
to-morrow morning?” 

Burnham made a note on his desk pad. 

“Yes, at eight.” 


Wwe Wilson had gone Burnham talked 
it over with Larry Evans. Evans lis- 
tened, as puzzled as Burnham had been when 
the kid had first made his strange request. 

“Possibly,” the second in command sug- 
gested, “he’s temporarily fed up with the 
monotony of it.” 

Burnham shook his head. 

“There’s no monotony flying the mail, 
Larry. I know because I did it myself for a 
long time. It’s air drama with a new thrill 
and a different scene and situation every few 
minutes. It’s constant warfare. It’s you 
against the elements and your ship.” 

“Then, perhaps, Dusty’s tired,” Evans 
added. 

Again Burnham shook his head. 

“I don’t think so. It’s queer—a request 
like that coming from him.”’ He made a ring 
around the date on his blotter calendar with 
a lead pencil. “If anything had turned up 
to make the kid go sour I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised. I mean, if he had had to bail out, lost 
his ship, or been short a sack or two. I-could 
understand it then. But his record’s flawless. 
It’s beyond me.” 

“He'll probably be around to-morrow want- 
ing to hop the Deadwood Trail before he takes 
it over.” 

Chester Burnham tapped the calendar with 
the point of his pencil. 

“He might, but I doubt it. See the date, 
Larry? This is the day the kid wanted to be 
set down. We'll see how long he stays on the 
ground. I won’t press him or order him up 
until he comes around voluntarily and asks. 
Somehow I have a feeling a long time is going 
to elapse before that happens, Larry.” 

Evans looked out through the window across 
the drome. The reluctant promise of spring 
was accented where the fields and _ hills 
stretched away. Three hundred and three was 
being tractored into the No. 7 shed. Evans 
watched it trundle away. 

“What do you think, chief?” he asked 
curiously. 

Chester Burnham leaned forward in his 
swivel chair. Once more his glance wandered 
to the calendar date with the ring around it. 

“T think that to-day we’ve lost one of our 
best flyers,’ he replied shortly. 


T= month drew to a conclusion. Dusty 
Wilson still remained in the shops. It 
was four weeks of education for him. Under 
Stanton’s tutelage he learned a great deal 
about motors. But Chester Burnham, in the 
main office, knew he could get all the mechan- 
ics and young graduate engineers he needed. 
Expert flying material of Wilson’s caliber was 
scarce. Still, Burnham waited and _ said 
nothing. 

He had given the new Western route to the 
older and more experienced Eddie Conroy. 
Unlike Wilson’s record Conroy had cracked-up 
a couple of times and bailed out on an equal 
number of occasions. Conroy flew 465 which 
was a Comet-Halliday monoplane. When the 
first week of the second month passed with 
no request from Wilson to get back under the 
belt again, Larry Evans strolled over to the 
shops one noon hour. (Continued on page 38) 
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THESE JIG-SAW PUZZLES 


AKE a map of the United States. 

Paste it smoothly onto a thin piece 

of wood. With a hand-scroll saw— 

or a jig-saw, if you have one—cut 
carefully along the boundary lines of all the 
different States. 

There you have one of the earliest and sim- 
plest forms of jig-saw puzzles. You'll find, 
if you have any young brothers or sisters seven 
or eight years old, that this simple variety of 
puzzle will be almost as enjoyable and useful and 
successful as it was when your grandfather was 
growing up, more than fifty years ago. 

For many years the simpler forms of jig- 
saw puzzles, and occasionally a more compli- 
cated one, have been used and enjoyed. Then, 
only a few years ago, they began to get more 
popular. About a year 
and a half ago, the real 
*“‘jig-saw puzzle craze” 
began, and within the 
last twelve months it 
has reached full swing— 
so that to-day, in spite 
of all sorts of competi- 
tion coming from a hun- 
dred different directions, 
it offers you an easy 
way to make enjoyable 
games and presents and 
possibly earn some 
money as well. 

Right now, at the 
height of their popular- 
ity, jig-saw puzzles are 
coming from three main 
sources. Many of them 
are imported from Eng- 
land, where their popu- 
larity has reached even 
greater proportions than 
it has in this country. 
Many of them are made 
by a few large manu- 
facturers in the United 
States. And the third great source of supply is a 
composite one: hundreds of small local manufac- 
turers and individual workers, who turn out puzzles 
that are used mostly in the particular vicinities where 
they are made. 

It is to the third great group that you, if you begin 
making puzzles of your own, will belong. 

From all three of these sources, jig-saw puzzles now 
find their way into retail stores and the toy depart- 
ments of big ones, and from them into thousands and 
thousands of homes. Many rental or loan libraries 
have taken them up, so that thousands of jig-saw 
puzzle fans can rent them for so many cents a day or 
week. In many localities puzzle “‘clubs”’ or circles are 
being formed, that pass good puzzles along from one 
member to the next. 

If you can form one of these in your own com- 
munity, and arrange to make satisfactory puzzles 
for it yourself, you may be able to make quite a good 
income from it, besides giving interesting entertain- 
ment to your friends and acquaintances. 

The value of different puzzles is at present based, 
first. on the number of pieces, or “cuts,” that the 
puzzle contains, and, second, on quality of wood and 
workmanship, and ingenuity of the puzzle itself. 

Puzzles of fair quality bring at present from one to 
two cents a cut. The average is about a cent and a 
half. A puzzle that contains about a hundred pieces, 
that is, is worth (if it’s of fairly good quality) about a 
dollar and a half. If it’s exceptionally well made and 
ingenious or artistic, it may be worth two dollars or 
more. A two-hundred-piece puzzle is worth about 
three dollars. And so on. 

One local puzzle-maker of my acquaintance has made 
a puzzle containing eleven hundred cuts. He was 
working on it at odd times for nearly three months, 
and it measures about two-and-a-half by four feet. 

Another of his more ambitious puzzles is divided 
into four sections, and can all be packed away into a 
big box that has four compartments—one compart- 
ment for each section of the puzzle. He planned it 
for what he calls a “bridge puzzle.”’ The idea is that 
each player at a bridge game can occupy himself with 
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Working with a hand-saw, 

and {below} one of the 

modern makes of motor- 
driven jig-saws 


one particular section whenever 


he is dummy, and whichever 
one of the four players works out 
his own section of the puzzle first 
wins the competition—that can 
be carried along at the same 
time the bridge game is pro- 
gressing. 

Besides the regular jig-saw 
puzzles, that are all cut from 
wood, a great many cheap puzzles 
cut from cardboard have ap- 
peared. They are made by the 
thousand, cut by machines that 
stamp out the entire puzzle with 
a single cut. But although cheap, 
they are not easily laid together, 
and are not nearly as satisfactory 
as regular jig-saw puzzles 


HE simplest sort of hand 

scroll-saws can be purchased 
for as little as fifty cents. Those 
of better quality cost a dollar or 
two. Old-style jig-saws, that are 
run by foot-power as the older 
sewing-machines are, can be had at varying prices, 
but average around twelve or fifteen dollars. You find 
fewer and fewer of these, however, as the modern jig- 
saws are nearly all electric. Motor-driven jig-saws cost 
from about five seventy-five for the cheapest to fifteen 
or twenty dollars for sturdy and reliable models, 
while a few of the most expensive makes run far 
above that, to fifty dollars or more. The motor 
has to be bought separately, and runs from about five 
dollars and a half for the cheapest models up to ten 
or fifteen for some of the most reliable makes. As 
with the jig-saw themselves, some more expensive 
models run very much higher. 

One very popular combination costs about twenty 
dollars for the jig-saw and a little less than fifteen 
dollars for the motor—around thirty-three dollars 
altogether. 


The best jig-saw puzzles are made of ply wood, which 
consists usually of three layers of wood glued to- 
gether—the center layer or filler having the grain in 
one direction, while the two thin surface layers have 
it in another. This combination, with the grain 
running in three directions, to a large extent prevents 
warping. Many fancy combinations can be found, 
with a filler of soft or brightly-colored wood and with 
the surface layers of hard wood, like walnut, that can 
if desired be highly polished. 

Ordinary ply wood, made of bass wood with the 
grain running in three directions, costs at retail about 
ten cents a square foot, or sixty cents for a piece 
measuring twenty-four by thirty-six inches. Three- 
sixteenths, or five-thirty-seconds, of an inch make the 
best puzzle thicknesses. 

In starting to make a puzzle, the first 
thing is to see that the design is pasted 
smoothly and securely to the wood, with no 
wrinkles or air bubbles or places where it is 
not firmly stuck down. After it has been 
glued or pasted on, it should be allowed to 
dry thoroughly before being sawed. 

There are three types of puzzle designs to 
choose from. In the English type, particular 
attention is paid to following lines in the 
design between different colors. This is to 
make the puzzle harder to put together. A 
green tree, for example, or a patch of blue sky, 
will have a cut made all around it before being 
cut into still smaller pieces, so that there will 
be no telltale pieces of the finished puzzle that 
will give an added clue as to their location be- 
cause they show both green and blue at once. 

The second type is called after the Ameri- 
can manufacturer, who has taken out patents 
on many pieces that are cut into particular 
shapes. These are called Parker puzzles. 
Crosses, four-leaf-clovers, crescents, heart- 
shaped pieces, or other designs appropriate 
to the general subject of the picture, are used. 
Before attempting to sell any puzzles of this 
type, you have to make sure that none of the 
designs used in your “cuts” are private 
property. 

The third and most popular type of puzzle 
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is at present known as “Interlocking,” because the 
twists and curlycues of the separate cuts all fit 
together so neatly and tightly that, after the puzzle 
has been assembled, it can all be held up by one 
corner without falling apart. 

Unless they have the outlines for particular cuts 
already made (as would be the case if the cover of this 
issue of Boys’ Lire were used as a pattern), most be- 
ginners make the mistake of cutting their pieces, or 
at least some of them, too small. It is better to begin 
with the pieces rather too large, and then make them 
smaller in later puzzles, after you become more 
expert. 

Jig-saw blades are so fine that they break rather 
easily. You have to learn to exert only a gentle, 
steady pressure to keep the thin blades from snapping 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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STEEL GOLIATH By Raoul F.Whittield 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDGAR McGRAW 


STORY forged in the white heat of a 
blast furnace 


ITHIN the great length of the open 

hearth shed there was color and sound— 

the glow of molten steel being “‘tapped”’ 

from the rear platforms of furnaces, 
plunging into the ladles below the insulated spouts; 
the red color of the steam, the green flashes from the 
overhead cranes. There was the.sound of the molten 
steel exploding as it struck the cool surface of the 
ladles, the screech of the cranes as they lumbered 
above the working surface of the shed, the shrill of 
switch engines, the hiss of steam. It seemed to Dan 
Hollis that there was more sound at night than in the 
day. Certainly there was more color. 

He noted the readings of his orsat in a small book, 
slipped the book into a pocket of his light, khaki shirt. 
He was running a test on Number Nine furnace—a 
gas and air test. It wasn’t anything special, just 
routine work of the Experimental Engineering De- 
partment; work that checked the quality of gas the 
furnaces that made steel were getting, and the accu- 
racy of the mix of gas and air. He stood thirty feet 
from the four hydraulic doors at the front of Number 
Nine, yet the heat from the pool of white-hot steel 
inside was fierce as it struck his body. 

Dan Hollis wiped his face with a handkerchief. It 
was a sun-browned face. His eves were blue and his 
hair blond in color. His features were good; he had 
firm lips and strong, white teeth. He was tall for his 
seventeen years, and not so heavy as he would have 
liked. But he had good shoulders, and his speed had 
made up for his weight, at Prep. He was the fastest 
end on the team that had won the sectional football 
championship last term. 


One of the two huge charging machines—almost 
human affairs that shoved scrap-iron into the molten 
“bath” of the open hearth furnaces—clattered along 
the cleared surface between the stack near which he 
stood and Number Nine. There were fourteen fur- 
naces in the great shed, and the charging machine 
that had passed cared for seven of them. It made 
“bottom,” placed the scrap-iron inside and where it 
was wanted. It dumped elements that were needed 
in the conversion of iron to steel. It was a great, 
spread-out hunk of machinery operated by one man. It 
rode up and down the surface of the shed on rails that 
were twenty feet apart, and it did the work of ten men. 
_Dan Hollis stared at it, smiling a little. He never 
tired of watching the charging machines. When the 
hydraulic doors of a furnace were automatically lifted, 
the long steel rod of the charger would plunge inside, 
tipping scrap-iron in its claws. Or attached to the 
Charger-bar would be an iron bucket filled with ma- 
terial to be dumped. Once inside the furnace, over 
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the pool of molten metal, the bar of the charger would 
somersault, and material would splash into the bath 
of white. Then the bar would be withdrawn, the 
doors of the furnace would lower—the charging 
machine would lumber along the two wide-spread 
rails, to another furnace of the seven she cared for. 
The chargers—they were the big workers of the open 
hearth sheds. 

Dan Hollis watched the machine clatter back to- 
wards him. He was still smiling; his blue eyes were 
on the big whitewashed letters, painted crudely 
against the black of the machine’s steel. They 
formed the word GOLIOTH. He had seen this 
machine many times in the past month, but he had 
never seen the letters before. His smile became a 
grin. And then the machine came to a grinding halt, 
almost opposite him. From the operator’s platform 
a voice came down to him. 

*“What’s so funny, White Collar?” 





AN HOLLIS looked up, at the figure of the man 

who had got clear of the levers he was forced to 
work in operating the sprawling machine. 
The man wasn’t Tim Burke. He wasn’t any- 
thing like Tim Burke. He was short and thick- 
chested, with powerful shoulders. His voice 
was thick and grim; he had a dark, heavy face. 

Dan said, above the sound of the shed: 
“First time I noticed she’d been given a 
name.” 

The operator’s frown became a 
scowl. ‘She's been given a name!” 
he growled down. “‘What do you 
mean—she?”’ 

Dan shrugged. “Tim always spoke 
of the machine as ‘she,’”’ he replied 
steadily. 


The great machine rumbled on, running wild. 
Dan strained to lift the operator 


The operator smiled nastily. “I’m not Tim. I’m 
Clawson. And I don’t like white collar guys laughing 
at me, see?”’ 

Dan Hollis felt his fingers clench at his sides. He 
knew that in certain sections of the Irontown’ Plant 
the engineers of the Experimental Department were 
not too well liked. They didn’t actually make steel, 
they only helped those who made it. They used 
instruments and made notes. They didn’t do much 
manual labor. But the white collar stuff was pretty 
thick. And Clawson’s tone wasn’t pleasant. 

Dan said: “* You don’t see any white collar on me, 
do you?” 

The charging machine operator sneered down at 
him. 

“You feel funny without one,” he said hoarsely. 
“And you'd better stick to your little glass bottles 


and the pencil. If I catch you laughin’ at me 
again “a 

Dan Hollis cut in sharply. “I wasn’t laughing at 
you, Clawson. I wasn’t laughing at all. I was grin- 
ning at the word white-washed on the machine. And 
Ill keep on grinning at it.” 

Clawson leaned over and shoved a lever forward. 
Then he moved from the operator’s platform, jumped 
to the steel plates of the shed floor. His face was 
twisted as he came for Dan. He was shorter than 
Hollis, and huskier. And he was mad. 

Dan stood very still, near the bottles of his test 
set. His hands were at his sides, fists clenched. Per- 
spiration streaked Clawson’s face. He stopped several 
feet from Dan, swayed from side to side. He had 
black eyes, and they were very narrow. His face was 
streaked with mill dirt. 

“So you'll keep on grinning at it!’’ he breathed 
hoarsely. “‘What’s so funny about it, White Collar?” 

Dan Hollis said slowly: “It’s spelled incorrectly. 
That's what’s funny about it.” 

Clawson’s black eyes widened. He stared at Dan. 
Dan smiled a little. 














“There’s no o in the name of that giant—the one 
David finished. It’s spelled with an a.”’ 

The operator said harshly, “And you think that’s 
pretty funny, eh?” 

Dan said: ‘It’s funnier than you calling me ‘White 
Collar.’”’ 

Clawson muttered something that Dan didn’t catch. 
He jumped forward, swinging his right arm. Dan 
ducked, swung to one side. (Continued on page 34) 
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(A synopsis will be found on page 40) 
PART V 


AROUN marches to-morrow,” repeated 

Narrasid. ‘“‘Within two days either he or I 

shall be the master of all Moro Mindanao.” 

Events of the past forty-eight hours 

had been flung at them so fast and furiously that it 

required something of extraordinary import to move 

Roy and Eric now. Yet at this news their hearts 

pounded with excitement, and Roy momentarily 

forgot about Narrasid’s foster mother who, if she 

would, could tell the truth of Narrasid’s origin. Eric 
whistled softly. 

“Then there’s a real battle pending?” 

Narrasid smiled his brief but vivid smile. “A real 
battle, and fought 4 la Moro. It will probably be the 
last battle of this kind in Moro history. The victor 
will rule for a generation, and by that time the Moro 
youth will probably take more kindly to your Western 
firearms than to the weapons of their ancestors.” 

“T thought that Haroun was going to wait until his 
men were armed with rifles, before bringing matters 
to a head.” 

“He outnumbers me now, and is afraid of my grow- 
ing power. But I forget my duty as host. It is late, 
and the evening meal is yet to be served. You must 
pardon my not sharing it with you. There are many 
couriers who must leave to-night to summon warriors 
from my tribes, and many things to attend to. I will 
ask a dato to take my place.” 

The Moro chief whom the sultan detailed to play 
the host to the two young men spoke Spanish and 
needless to say the coming struggle with Haroun was 
the chief topic of conversation. 

“Will Haroun attack by land or water?” asked Roy. 

The dato looked surprised. “By water, yes. We 
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fight ashore, never. Unless,” he added as an after- 
thought, “‘we have to.” 

“That means that Haroun will probably enter the 
Rio Grande where the Buluau flows into it, and attack 
us from the rear.” 

“Tt is not safe to assume so. There are waterways 
and trails between Lake Liguasan and Lake Buluau. 
He may transport his prahus along the waterways, and 
carry them over the trail, and sweep down upon us 
from the southern end of Liguasan. But be not 
alarmed. Our sultan will outguess him. Our sultan 
is a shining god in battle, and success perches always 
on his turban.” 

**How many prahus does Haroun have?” 

“Too many,” said the dato quickly. “He has 
hundreds of prahus. But they are not as good as ours. 
And they are not trained in maneuvering, as ours are. 
Our sultan is a good war chief, and our tribes are 
trained to act as one unit. Haroun’s tribes will fight 
as many units. Nevertheless, there are many of them, 
and they are good fighters. With any other leader 
than Narrasid, it would be impossible. But he had 
done the impossible before. The warriors think he is 
sent from Allah, and they will follow him to battle 
against all the devils that inhabit the earth.” 

“Shall we join Narrasid in the battle to-morrow?” 
Roy asked his friend. 

Eric grinned. “I'd never forgive myself if I were 
left out.” 

4 ba dato caught the drift of their English. “‘The 

sultan has decreed it otherwise. You are to stay 
behind in the village. He is unwilling to risk your 
safety in the heat of battle.” 


Activity spread to the entire beach as the prabus 
were made ready for battle 


” 
¥ a 


“The sultan has another guess coming,” answered 
Roy tartly. ‘Why, in us he has the son of a military 
expert and the son of a naval expert. We've absorbed 
enough of the arts of war to form a military council.” 

“Moro fighting,”’ suggested the chief, “‘requires its 
own tactics. If you went to battle, your safety would 
weigh heavily with our sultan, and add another burden 
to his shoulders.” 

“‘Nevertheless,”’ persisted Roy, “it’s out of the ques- 
tion to remain back here in safety while he, Narrasid, 
who may be my—” here a warning glance from Eric 
cautioned him against the presence of the chief, 
“‘—who may be my deliverer, goes out to battle.” 

When they had finished the meal the Moro sum- 
moned an attendant. “He will show you to your 
room,”’ said the dato. “Sultan Narrasid hopes it will 
be satisfactory.” 

They followed the native through a corridor which 
was lined with Moro weapons and shields of 
all kinds, and entered the brick wing of 
the palace. The entire nature of the 
interior changed. Hardwood floors 
appeared, pieces of statuary 
loomed up in the unrelieved 
dusk of the palace, and 
when they entered the ; 
room assigned to 
them, they gasped. 
It was elaborate- 
ly finished in : a 
Oriental style \ ; 4 
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A magnificent Chinese rug of blue, in which was woven 
a golden dragon, spanned the floor, and beautifully 
carved teakwood furniture stood about. Japanese 
prints and cunningly wrought tapestries hung on the 
walls, and two low couches invited repose. Several 
lamps of hammered bronze and cloisonné were sus- 
nded from the ceiling, and when the attendant struck 
a light to them the room was suffused with soft color. 
More important, the broad windows were shuttered to 
admit the cooling breeze which swept in from the lake. 
The attendant bowed without a word, and left. 

“Our white sultan is a civilized being,” whispered 
Eric. 

Roy gazed around the room with keen admiration. 
Then he stretched his weary body upon the soft 
petate spread on the couch and sighed contentedly. 
“And only a short twenty-four hours ago,”” he mur- 
mured, “‘we were about to bid our heads a tearful 
farewell.” 

They lost no time in slinging off their outer garments 
and extinguishing the lamps. Every muscle in their 
bodies called for relaxation and sleep, yet when they 
closed their eyes and invited sleep, it refused their 
bidding. The excitement of the past three days, and 
the prospects of a great battle in the near future, were 
too much for them. Nor could Roy force the old 
Moro woman out of his mind. Locked up in her 
breast was the secret which had cost his father a son 
and him a brother. The old woman’s fears had nearly 
betrayed her to-day. She had caught the resemblance 
of the visitor to Narrasid, and fear had haunted her 
eyes. 

“T say, Eric,”’ whispered Roy through the darkness. 
“How are we going to wring the truth out of the old 


hag?” 
ti had checked up on the missionaries 
| who were supposed to be _ his 
3 parents.” 

f “The missionaries probably 
f existed. But they weren’t 
\ Narrasid’s parents. I 
4 
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“How do you know what the truth is?” 
challenged Eric. ‘‘Narrasid said that he 


\ can’t tell how I know, 
but I’m dead certain 
that the old woman 
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is the one who kidnapped the baby, and that Narrasid 
was that baby.” 

Eric grunted sleepily. “‘Truth will out. 
the one, we'll make her confess somehow.” 


If she’s 


LEEP at last touched them with uncertain 

fingers, and their regular breathing was the only 
sound jn the darkened room. Suddenly Roy sat up. 
He could not tell how long he had been asleep, or 
what had wakened him. Then he heard a light foot- 
step outside the door. Slowly the door opened, 
creaking in its hinges. A faint light appeared, and 
while Roy was debating what to do he saw the out- 
lines of a bent figure entering the room. It was the 
old foster mother, carrying a lighted candle in her 
hand. She did not seem surprised to see Roy awake 
and sitting up, but crossed the room and silently 
played the faint candle light on his face. Roy watched 
her in astonishment, wondering if he were asleep 
and this a dream. 

“What do you want?” he finally demanded. 

“T am Kola,” she replied, in a curious cracked 
voice. ‘Kola, the mother of the sultan. Why have 
you come here?” 

Roy countered with a question. ‘‘The mother of the 
sultan?”’ 

“Yes,” she answered fiercely. “He was given to 
me as a baby. His parents were missionaries. I can 
prove it. They died of fever. No one can take him 
away from me.” 

Roy could but be touched at the extreme devotion 
in her voice, or the pathetic fear that her adopted 
son might be taken from her. It was then he realized 
that she would never of her own accord admit that 
Narrasid was other than she pretended he was. 

“Why do you think I will take him away from 
you?” 

There was a trap in the question, but the old woman 
cunningly avoided it. “‘My son has told me why you 
desired to visit the white sultan of Liguasan. I tell 
you now that you have come in vain. Narrasid is not 
your brother. He is the son of missionaries.” 

*“You don’t have to lie to me,” said Roy sternly. 
**You know that he is my brother, and you are afraid 
he will leave you if he finds out the truth.” 

**It is not so, it is not so,”’ repeated the old woman 
quickly. 

*“When you first saw me, you knew I was his 
brother,”’ continued Roy. ‘There was fear in your 
eyes. There is fear in them now, and the truth is 
written all over your face.” 


Theold woman 
instantly snuffed 
out the candle 
with a withered 
finger. ““Youare 
wrong,” she said 
shrilly. ‘He will 
not believe you. 
May Toohan 
punish you if you 
awake dead 
memories.’’ 
There was an un- 
certain shuffle of 
feet, and the 
door closed. 

“Guess you're right,” said Eric’s voice through the 
darkness. “Sorry to eavesdrop, but I woke and 
couldn’t help hearing. She’s the old nurse, without a 
doubt. But she’ll never admit it.” 

“Oh, yes she will,”’ said Roy confidently, though 
he had no idea how that result was to be brought 
about. 

It was Narrasid himself who awoke them the next 
morning. ‘Will you breakfast with me?” he asked 
courteously. 

Fifteen minutes later, after a hasty toilet, they 
joined him at the morning meal. Several datos were 
with him, but, as usual, the two visitors sat on either 
side of the sultan. ‘Haroun attacks to-morrow,”’ he 
told them. 

“Do you know his plans?’’ asked Roy. 

“Thoroughly, thanks to my spies. Haroun has 
never studied Napoleon’s axioms. He is splitting his 
forces.” 

“Then you will attack him in detail?” 

“Yes, but even then he will outnumber me. A 
part of his force is missing at the southern end of the 
lake. They will descend on the village. The rest 
of his force, which he will lead in person, are moving 
down the Buluau River to-day. They will enter the 
Rio Grande early to-morrow morning, and attack my 
rear. Thus Haroun hopes to catch me as between the 
jaws of a nutcracker.” 

“IT suppose you will first attack the smaller force in 
the lake, and then Haroun.”’- 





“FRHAT will mean two battles. If I defeat Haroun 
first, the other force will surrender. I will at- 
tack Haroun at the junction of the Rio Grande and the 
Buluau at dawn tomorrow.” 
“But who,” asked Eric, “will defend the village 
from the force on the lake?’’ (Continued on page 39) 
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SEEING STARS 


HOULD I ask you why our 
nearest planet, Venus, is 
only visible as an Evening 
Star for a few hours after 

sunset, or, at other times, as Morning 
Star for a few hours before sunrise, 
and why this planet does not also 
appear at times in the Southern sky 
at midnight, I would seldom or never 
receive the correct answer. That is 
really remarkable, and shows clearly 
how little most people have learned 
to think in terms of space about the 
bodies in our solar system. Venus, 
of course, circles about the Sun with- 
in the orbit of the Earth, and can, 
therefore, never be in the midnight 
direction. 

This remark about Venus is given 
merely as an example of the igno- 
rance of great numbers of people con- 
cerning astronomical matters. What 
are the reasons for this ignorance? 

People in general, to-day, live close 
together in large communities, and 
when it grows dark, at eventide, they 
turn on the lights, are blinded by 
them, and seldom have the oppor- 
tunity of viewing the heavens far 
from such disturbing lights. 

Bad weather, too, frequently inter- 
feres with visibility when a particu- 
lar celestial phenomenon is due, of 
which the daily press has given no- 
tice long in advance. All too often 
we are disappointed; when the mo- 
ment arrives, dark clouds hide the 
skies from us, and our thirst for 
knowledge remains unslaked. We 
turn away from astronomical ob- 
servations’ disillusioned. 

The facilities for teaching astrono- 
my in schools are meager. Upon but 
few of us have they made such a last- 
ing impression that we have taken 
away with us from school into life 
any concept of space relations as a 
permanent part of our knowledge. 

Science is based on_ intelligent 
curiosity; an organized thinking 
replacing primitive wonder. That 
which arouses the greatest curiosity 
is the first to be intelligently investi- 
gated. The sky first filled man with 
the greatest wonder, hence one of the 
oldest sciences is astronomy. As, by observing others, 
we often come to know ourselves, so it has happened 
that man has learned more about the earth on which 
we live from a study of the stars than from the study 
of the earth itself. Yet it is only after we came to 
know the earth as a truly astronomical body that we 
were in any position to begin to understand the sky. 

The first thing about the sky to captivate man’s 
curiosity was not what made the stars shine, but what 
madethem move. To identify their movement, the stars 
themselves had to be identified. To identify the stars 
called for conscious association of one with another, the 
recognition of groups, the inventions of configurations; 
hence the origin of the so-called constellations. 

To acquire some appreciation of the meaning of the 
skies, one must make the friendship of the stars; 
watch their majestic march through the night, and 
the slow seasonal advance of constellation after 
constellation from east to west throughout the year. 
To know Orion, Sirius, Taurus and the Pleiades as 
leading réles of the winter skies; or Lyra with its 
Vega, Cygnus with its Northern Cross, Scorpio and 
Antares as the quieter leaders of the softer summer 
skies, gives one a sense of kinship with nature which 
makes a knowledge of their movements more signifi- 
cant, and even life a bit more worth while. 

Nearly everyone knows the Great Dipper, the 
North Star and the guardians of the pole, and can 
recognize the Galaxy—that band of milky whiteness 
which sometimes dimly and sometimes brightly 
girdles the sky, arousing curiosity and wonder. But 
what is the North Star? Will the Dipper ever change 
its shape? What makes the Milky Way? How far 
away is it? These are some questions which have 
perplexed mankind from the earliest times. 

To be sure, modern astronomy tells us that all the 
stars are suns, and our sun but an insignificant star 


The Zeiss Planetarium, a man-made universe. 





lost in a galactic system we call the Milky Way. 
Mankind dwells upon a tiny earth we call our world, 
and is being whirled about the sun with the swiftness of 
a projectile. The sun and all its planets rush through 
space 400,000,000 miles a year, across a universe so 
vast that light, traveling 186,000 miles a second, con- 
sumes 300,000 years in making one trip. Even more 
remote are other universes at distances so vast that 
their light takes a million years to come to earth. 


\ ANKIND did not always reason thus. Once 
1¥% man took the sky at its face value, for what it 
was to him as it met his upward gaze. The azure blue 
of day was but a canopy of heaven supported just 
beyond the horizon on some mysterious pillars of the 
gods. The sun itself ran‘its daily journey from east 
to west moved by the spirit of the Creator. The stars 
came out like street lamps lit by angels, to guide and 
guard man’s ways by night. 

To the ancient mind the earth was the stage on 
which the drama of mankind was being enacted. 
Thus man, occupying the center of interest, was the 
chief concern of creation. All else was incidental save 
for the mystic Powers above the veil of heaven we 
call the sky. Hence, in the story of creation in Gene- 
sis, how casual is the reference, “the stars also.” If 
an astronomer were rewriting the account, it might 
read somewhat as follows: From the beginning there 
have been great stellar universes, each so vast that 
light traveling at the incredible speed of 186,000 miles 
per second takes hundreds of thousands of years 
to cross it. These universes stream through space at 
distances so remote from one another that light takes 
not thousands but even millions of years to pass 
from one to the other, so that no matter where in such 
a cosmic scheme one may regard oneself, one can 
never learn the true nature of things at any one time. 


A flashlight beam acts as the lecturer’s pointer 
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Even were all alike and changing to- 
gether, the appearance of them would 
differ vastly as light from the various 
sources arrives sometimes early, 
sometimes late. These stellar uni- 
verses are composed of hundreds of 
millions, yes, billions of gigantic, hot, 
gaseous bodies—the stars. One 
among these systems is the galactic 
system, composed of a billion or more 
of such bodies all in rapid motion. 
These stars differ enormously in di- 
mension; some are so huge that we 
call them giant stars, others so tiny 
we call them dwarf stars. Among 
these dwarf stars is the sun. About 
the sun whirl the little planets, the 
largest of which is a planet called 
Jupiter. There are other pianets— 
Neptune, Uranus, Saturn, Mars, 
Venus and Mercury. Then there is 
the Earth also. On the Earth, as 
presumably on many other bodies, 
thrive all sorts of forms of life, and 
among the various forms of life at 
length comes man, who looks into 
star-strewn space and wonders, as we 
wonder. 

Apart from the direction of gravity 
which draws all things toward the 
centers of stars and planets, there is 
no such thing as up or down. Man 
looks, therefore, out into space and 
comes to find that he dwells among 
the stars—stars about him on every 
hand. He dwells upon a moving 
earth, spinning on its axis like a top, 
giving him a view into nearly every 
niche of space in the course of 
twenty-four hours. ‘Again, he travels 
on a moving earth which whirls 
about the sun a turn a year, while 
the passing stars are so far distant, 
they stream by so slowly, that cen- 
turies elapsed before man perceived 
their slightest drift. 

Thus has man’s view of the cosmos 
changed from his little homocentrie 
picture of creation to a scheme so 
vast that were it not for his own 
self-consciousness, he might well re- 
gard himself as out of the picture. 
So completely changed is the view- 
point, so utterly inconsistent with 
the first appearance of things, one 
may well inquire into the data and the process of 
thinking whereby it came about. This is the evolution 
of astronomy. 

The apparent motions of the heavenly bodies are 
so extraordinarily deliberate that few of us have the 
patience to study them by repeated observations of the 
night sky. Finally, it is the very central star of our 
solar system that enormously increases the difficulty of 
our proper orientation to the skies. By day, our Sun 
hides the starry heavens and makes it almost impossi- 
ble for us to correctly grasp spacial interrelations. 

Reasons such as these may have moved scientists 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
to construct models of the heavens to explain the 
phases of the moon and the planets. In the center of 
such a model was a ball representing the Sun. Smaller 
balls, supported in various ways and properly spaced 
from one another, could be moved by hand or mecha- 
nism to show the positions of the planets relatively to 
the Sun, and thus explain the major motions of the 
solar system. Charles Boyle, nephew of the famous 
physicist, the fourth Earl of Orrery, had constructed 
a rather complicated mechanism of this type, which 
accounts for the fact that a model of the solar system 
is still occasionally called an “orrery.”” Philadelphians 
may remember hearing about the Rittenhouse Or- 
rery, built nearly two hundred years ago, and in its 
day one of Philadelphia’s principal sights. 

The orrery was only a little easier to understand 
than a textbook description of the solar system or a 
lecture illustrated with diagrams chalked on a black- 
board. As a purely mechanical model it had its 
limitations. A few elementary facts about the mo- 
tions of the planets could be explained, but nothing 
at all about the thousands of stars that dot the 
celestial dome. 

It was in 1913 that Professor (Continued on page 34) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


[TRIAL BY FIRE 


IP swore he’d never belong, but he went 
through fire to join the Beavers! 


HE last rays of the sun were already setting 

fire to the attic windows of Sheldowne as 

Larry White hurried down Winthrop 

Street. As he passed the Town Hall he 

glanced up at the clock in the tower. Twenty min- 

utes to eight! Scout meeting always began promptly 

at a quarter to eight, and it was Larry’ s duty to be 

there at the head of the Beaver Patrol when Mr. 

Worth, the Scoutmaster, blew the opening whistle. 

Well, if he ran the rest of the way, there was still a 

chance that he might get there before the whistle 
blew. 

So intent was he on getting to Scout meeting on 
time, that suddenly, without warning, as he turned a 
corner, he ran squarely into a battle. Two boys, 
somewhat younger than he, were engaged in what was 
to all appearances a mortal combat. It took but a 
moment to note that one of the boys was wearing a 
Scout uniform, and then he was in the fray. After a 
few moments, Larry finally managed to separate the 
two, and only then did he stop to examine them a little 
more closely. 

The boy in the Scout uniform Larry now recognized 
as “Buddy” Whitman, one of the younger members 
of Troop Seven, and a member as well of Larry’s own 
patrol. Buddy’s dark, wavy hair and clear white 
skin gave him a delicate and almost girlish appearance 
which deceived most people, for though Buddy was 
not very husky, he was wiry and strong. And coming 
as he did from a well-to-do home, he was usually well 
dressed, and spick-and-span. But it was an entirely 
different Buddy who now stood before Larry, trying to 
efface some of the marks of the conflict. His uniform 
was soiled and wrinkled, and he kept dabbing at a 
bleeding nose with a very red handkerchief. His 
Scout hat lay on the sidewalk, and his dark hair 
kept getting into his eyes. His cheeks were stained 
and dirty, and he was trying to hold back the sobs 
of excitement that the intensity of the fight had 
brought on. 
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By Stephen Jay 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. L. BOYER 


In striking contrast to Buddy’s customary refined 
appearance was that of the boy with whom Buddy 
had been fighting. A pair of ragged trousers and a 
dirty blouse sufficed to cover his thin little body; his 
shoes were broken. His thin face was surmounted by 
an unruly mop of sandy hair. Only his eyes, Larry 
realized, were attractive, clear blue eyes, inquisitive 
eyes, that took in every detail of the two Scouts. As 
he stood there, still glaring occasionally at Buddy, he 
gingerly nursed a cut lip. Near him on the pavement 
lay the shattered fragments of a bottle of milk. 


| Syren! was still panting from the fight as Larry 
turned to ask him what it had all been about. 

“He said I d-did it on p-purpose,”” Buddy explained. 
““Made him drop the b-bottle when I bumped into 
him. Honest I didn’t, Larry. I told him I was sorry 
and Id pay for it, but he said I was a s-sissy—and 
so——” 

“Oh, I see,” said Larry, turning to the other boy. 
“Well, if you ask me, I'd say Buddy scraps pretty 
well for a sissy. By the way, what’s your name?” 

The boy looked at him suilenly for a while, but 
finally, deciding that this big fellow was not going to 
continue the fight, he muttered, 

“Rip Sherman.” 

“Well, Rip Sherman, Buddy says he’ll pay for your 
milk, so that ends the fight. You better shake and 
call it quits. Besides,’ Larry added with a smile, 
“*I guess you had your hands pretty full with Buddy 
anyway.” 

At this, Buddy, whose cheerful disposition never 
allowed him to stay angry long, stepped up with out- 
stretched hand. 

“Let’s forget about it, Rip. Boy, that was some 
scrap. Where did you ever learn to fight like that?” 

“Oh, we always fight in our gang. I gotta fight a 
lot, or the others would think I was scared.” He was 
still somewhat sullen and suspicious, but after a 
moment he took the hand that Buddy held out to 
him. He couldn’t quite understand why Buddy should 
want to be friendly. “Butch” Muller, or any other of 
their gang, wouldn’t have offered to shake hands. 
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“Do you still think I’m a sissy, Rip?”’ asked Buddy. 
“*Cause if you do, you just come up to my house 
sometime, and we'll get some boxing gloves, and I'll 
show you. Larry’s been teaching me how to box, 
and he’s the best boxer in our troop.” 

“Listen, Rip,” put in Larry, “that’s a good idea. 
You may be a good scrapper, but you don’t know 
much about boxing, and that’s why you couldn’t lick 
Buddy. Suppose you come up to my house some 
night along with Buddy, and we'll see if we can’t 
teach you a few tricks in boxing.” 

By this time, Rip could see that the two Scouts 
were genuinely trying to be friendly, and had ap- 
parently forgotten the fight, so there was no reason 
why he should be disagreeable. Besides, he would 
like to learn something about boxing. So half-eagerly, 
half-cautiously, he replied to Larry, 

**All right, P'll come, if he will, too,” pointing to 
Buddy. 

“Sure Ill come,” said Buddy. “How about to- 
morrow night? Will you be home to-morrow, Larry?” 

“Sure. That’ll be fine. See you to-morrow then, 
around eight, Rip. I live on Cherry Street, right next 
the Lutheran Church. Know where that is? O. K. 
then. So long! Come on, Buddy; we'll have some 
explaining to do. It’s half-past eight already.” 


T= to his promise, the following evening Rip 
walked past the ivy-covered church and found the 
house where Larry had said he lived. He looked at 
the well-kept lawn, and the wisteria-covered cottage, 
and then, suddenly, his courage left him. He glanced 
down at his dirty clothes and shabby shoes. Em- 
barrassment came creeping over him as he realized, 
for the first time, how much out of place he was here. 
He couldn’t bring himself to go up to the door and 
ring the bell. He wished he hadn’t come. He be- 
longed in a different part of town, among different 
people. What would Larry’s folks say if he brought 
such a dirty little bum into the house? He’d better 
beat it back where he belonged. Mentally he com- 
pared this tidy little home of Larry’s with the two 
attic rooms where he had lived (Concluded on page 42) 











The crowd was horrified to see a boy dash across the lawn straight for the house 
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Shallow men believe in luck. 
— Emerson. 


If a man look sharply and attentively, 
he shall see Fortune, for, though she be 


blind, yet she is not invisible. 
—Bacon. 


Every man is the architect of his own 


fortune. —Sallust. 


Good luck is the willing handmaid of 
upright, energetic character, and conscien- 


tious observance of duty. 
—Lowell. 


A man’s fate is his own temper; and ac- 
cording to that will be his opinion as to the 
particular manner in which the course of 
events is regulated. —Disraeli. 











OME boys are firm believers in the idea 
S of “luck.” They attribute to it most of 
the success that someone else achieves. “He 
always gets the lucky breaks” is a favorite ex- 
pression when some boy achieves distinction. 
And, yet, if they could know the whole story 
they would find that in ninety-nine cases out 
of one hundred, every “lucky break” came 
only at the end of a long trail of hard work, 
patient self-training. Lucky chances happen, it is true, but they are 
useless to the person who has not prepared himself to take advantage 
of them. Lindbergh’s success was built on a foundation of efficiency 
which he developed when he was a boy like you in school, in his home 
and on the playground. 

No boy can expect luck to do for him what he should do for himself. 
There is nothing more unfortunate than to settle in a rut and assume 
there is no escape until luck changes. There is always a way up for the 
person who looks for it. As a matter of fact, outside circumstances have 
far less to do with what happens to you than your own attitude toward 
the circumstances. 

A boy sometimes thinks he never has a chance to show the really worth- 
while things that he can do. Remember that there is one striking feature 
in the career of every man who has risen from obscurity to a position of 
leadership. He made good first in a small way and grew with his opportu- 
nities. No one can hope to be effective in large things who has not first 
learned to be effective in small things. You will be just the same sort of 
person when your “lucky break” comes as you are now unless you develop 
the habits that will help you to take advantage of the bigger opportunity. 
If a boy is lazy and careless now, he need not think that, because a new 
job or a better school or a chance to make the athletic team comes to 
him, he will change overnight into a business executive, a brilliant student 
ora star athlete. He will bring to his new opportunity just the same mind 
and just the same habits that he has been developing day by day. 

If you are ever discouraged about your situation, remember this too— 
some other boy might find the circumstances that you feel to be such a 
handicap, a glorious opportunity. Indeed, when we study the lives of some 
of the outstanding men in American life to-day, and the apparent handicaps 
under which they struggled, we realize that no one is ever justified in saying 
“he never had a chance.”” John D. Rockefeller once worked for $5.00 a 
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A wise man will make more opportunities 


than he finds. 
—Bacon. 


Plough deep while sluggards sleep. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 


To improve the golden moment of op- 
portunity, and catch the good that is within 
our reach, is the great art of life. 

—Johnson. 


Chance generally favors the prudent. 
—Joubert. 


Men at some time are masters of their fates; 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
— Shakespeare. 











week. Henry Ford got his start as a boy in 
a power house at $11.00 a week. George F. 
Baker, who rose to be president of the 
National City Bank of the City of New 
York, one of the largest institutions of the 
country, was once a grocer’s delivery boy. 
Calvin Coolidge was a humble farmer’s son. 
Thomas A. Edison was a newsboy on a 
train. And so I might go on. Does any- 
one for a moment believe that it was a “lucky break,” or even 
a series of “lucky breaks,” that brought these men to distinction? 
Not at all. These men were of the type who created opportunities 
for themselves. Luck is wasted on the person who does not know how 
to take advantage of it. And for every opportunity that comes by 
accident, there are a hundred that the worth-while man creates for 
himself. 

Don’t sit around, hoping that you will get a “lucky break” on that 
examination! If you have really mastered the subject, you will not need 
luck to help you through. Don’t hope that “things will get better,” and 
that you will be able to have the kind of vacation you want next summer! 
Plan now what you must do to bring it about. 

Here is what any boy can do. He cannot get ahead by sitting back and 
hoping for a piece of good luck. He must start now working so as to be 
ready to take advantage of the luck when it comes. Develop now the 
kind of personality that attracts opportunities to you. Get the kind 
of training that will help you to make the most of your chances. Build 
the character that will enable you to use your opportunity when it 
comes. Remember, there never were so many wonderful chances for 
success as are opening to the boys of to-day. Many lines of industry 
are constantly developing. Think of the thousands of persons, for in- 
stance, who, in hardly more than a decade, have found their life-work in 
connection with the radio. 

Make a success in what you are doing now. For most of you it is a matter 
of school work, relationships with your home, your fellow students, members 
of your Troop and Patrol, your church and other social contacts. Work 
hard, develop your natural abilities and try to help others. These are the 
foundations on which success is built and with such a foundation as this it 
will not make any difference what kind of so-called “luck” happens to 
you, because you have the secret of success in your own hands. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


THE 
SCOUT 
WORLD 


By 
James E. West 


Chief 
Scout 
Executive 


GAIN we can thrill in reading of Boy 
Scouts who have saved the lives of others 
at the risk of their own. 

The National Court of Honor, Na- 
tional Scout Commissioner Beard, Chairman, has 
just awarded the coveted Gold Medal for Life 





The making of useful things is a backyard activity 
of Steubenville, Ohio, Cubs 


Saving to three members of our brotherhood. 
My sincere congratulations to William K. 
Barker, James Lord and Edgar D. Hegamin! 
Iam proud of them! 

William K. Barker, a fifteen-year-old Second 
Class Scout of Troop No. 158, Roosevelt, 
Long Island, rescued two persons—Mary 
Garner, age ten, and Jackson James, thirty- 
two, from drowning. One day last August, 
Mary Garner, with Mary Stevens, was wading 
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not swim and used an inflated automobile tube for 
support. Time and time again experts on swimming 
have warned against the use of these inner tubes 
by people who cannot swim. And here one of them 
might have caused the loss of a life. Presently, 
Frank got into deep water, became confused, lost 
hold of the tube and sank in nine feet of water. James 
Lord, a sixteen-year-old Second Class Scout and his 
friends, Gilbert Daniels and James Heaton, of Troop 
No. 6 of Cranston were in a canoe on the lake. A 
cry for help reached the ears of the boys. They 
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raced the canoe to shore near the place where White 
had disappeared: Lord jumped out of the canoe, ran 
a few steps across a point of land and leaped in, 
swimming thirty feet to where White was struggling. 
The other two boys in the canoe paddled around the 
point to help. White had sunk again. Scout Lord 
dived, found the boy on the bottom of the lake, 
brought him to the surface and swam to the canoe. 
Holding fast to its side, he was taken to shore support- 
ing the rescued boy. The three Scouts were joined 
by Irving Smith, also a member of Troop No. 6, and 
the four resuscitated the uncon- 
scious youth. Police and fire de- 
partments were summoned. By 
the time they arrived, the Scouts 
had revived Frank White. 

In that story three points are 
brought out clearly: the danger in 
using a faulty device in the water; 
the value of cool-headed coopera- 
tive effort; the importance of Scout 
training in resuscitation. 


HE third story is the rescue of 
a number of persons from a 
burning building in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri by Edgar D. Hegamin, a 
Negro, thirty-nine years old, the 
Scoutmaster of Troop No. 203. 
On the first floor of the building 
was a hat-cleaning shop, where gas- 


Honor long service of President-elect Roosevelt 4s president of Scout Foundation oline was used for cleansing pur- 
of New York. {Right} Mr. Barron Collier. {Left} Mr. Marshall Field poses. A can of the liquid ex- 








ina creek, while Jackson James, uncle of the Stevens Carving away at their 
girl, was resting on the shore. Mary Garner sud- 
denly stepped into a sand hole, went into deep water 
and in a panic seized her friend and dragged her be- qnauner 
neath the surface. A eall for help brought Mr. James 
quickly into the water, although he could not swim. 
He separated the two girls, and directed his niece 


to swim for shore. 


across, rescued Mary 
Garner and then went 
after Mr. James who 
had become  uncon- 
scious. With difficulty 
he got the adult to 
shore and there brought 
him back to conscious- 
ness by applying arti- 
ficial respiration which 
he had learned as a 
Scout. 


Saclay next rescue took 
place at Meshanti- 
cut Park Lake in Crans- 
ton, Rhode Island. 
Here, Frank White, a 
seventeen- year-old 
youth went swimming 
with a friend in the 
evening of June 28, 
1982. Frank could 
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Struggling, Mary Garner session of Alpha Phi 
dragged herself and her would-be-rescuer under the Omega, honorary society 
water. William Barker had seen the accident from of Scouts and former Scouts 
the opposite side of the creek. He dove in, swam {right} 


model yachts St. Louis Sea 
Scouts make ready for 
sailing competitions next 


More than eighty college 
representatives gather at 


Congratulations to the Scoutmaster of Troop No. 5, Upper 
Montclair, N. J., as five Scouts enter Eagle rank together 





Eagle Scout Albert Blunt, Troop No. 73, West — 
Newton, Mass., with his prize collie 


ploded and set up a tremendous 
blaze. Smoke soon went up 
the elevator shaft and alarmed 
workers on other floors. Hega- 
min is an elevator operator. 
Stopping his car, he ran into 
the room where the explosion 
had occurred and tried to ex- 
tinguish the blaze with a small 
fire extinguisher. Failing in 
this, he directed his further 
efforts towards the rescue of 
the persons on the upper floors. 
He made four trips with the 
elevator in spite of blinding 
smoke and unbearable heat, 
taking twenty-four persons 
down to the ground before the 
flames and the terrific heat 
made it impossible for him 
longer to operate the elevator. 
If it hadn’t been for his unsel- 
fish thought for others and his 
calm courage, many lives might 
have been lost. 


N ADDITION to the Life 
Saving Medals which I have 
here recorded, the National 

















Court of Honor has also issued 
a number of Certificates for 
Heroism. They went to Joe 
E. Williams, McDonough, Ga.; 
Robin A. Clapp, Sharon, 
Conn.; Dacre Dunn, Jr., Cen- 
ter, Colo.; Clinton Gass, Lake 
Wilson, Minn.; Weldon Hoose, 
Normal, Il.; Leslie B. Howell, 
Pocatello, Idaho; Samuel Kel- 
lar, Pottstown, Pa.; Oliver 
MacMonigle, Tuckahoe, N. Y.; 
Jack Metzger, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Jack Minckler, Buhl, Minn.; 
Ross H. Smith, Rochester, 
N. Y., and John F. Symons, 
Brunswick, Ga. 

The National Scout 

(Continued on page 49) 
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HIKING WITH 
GREEN BAR BILL 


ABOUT a week ago I had a letter from 
one of my new friends. He wrote: 

“There is no Troop here. Won’t you be 
my Scoutmaster? Tell me what you want 
me to do, and, on my honor, I will do it!” 

That got me thinking! 

Why shouldn’t we start a chain consist- 
ing of Patrols that will pledge themselves 
to better work in their OWN TROOPS by 
following a Green Bar Patrol Plan which 
we might work out together? 

What about it? Do you like the idea? 

Let me know. Send me your sugges- 
tions and let us see if we can’t develop 
something! 


S YOUR Patrol a Bicycling Patrol? My old 
Patrol was, and the new gang which has grown 
out of it still is. 

What times we had! All of us had wheels 
except one boy, and he had the knack of borrowing 
one whenever he needed it. When we went camping, 
the whole Patrol rolled merrily along with our equip- 
ment fastened onto our bikes. 

Those wheels certainly made us independent—no 
delay in our trips, no waiting for trolley cars, trains, 
or buses. Whenever we were ready, we could leave, 
and before leng be outside of the town. After a good 
healthy work-out, we would finally arrive at our 
camping spot, with plenty of time on our hands to 
prepare for the night. 

We never had any accidents and hardly ever any 
trouble; but then we were careful, and took the 
necessary safety precautions. 

We would, for example, never think of using a 
highway where hundreds of automobiles passed, 
not only for safety’s sake, but also because there was 
so much more to see along the byways through the 
country. We had a definite rule never to ride more 
than two abreast, and on all narrow lanes we always 
rode single file. 

Some of our bikes were new, others were old and 
worn, but we tried to keep them all in good condition 
by cleaning them regularly, oiling them properly, ad- 
justing them correctly. 

Get out your own bicycle now, and get ready for 
the road! 

And don’t forget that there is a Cycling Merit 
Badge waiting for you if you want to earn it! 


GREAT number of 

- migrating birds 
have been playing so- 

ciety people this winter 

Jw at their winter resorts 
: in the South. This 
month they will be 
heading for home. 
Naturally they expect 





















you to give them a proper reception. So better be 
ready for their return. 

Have you thought of starting a bird calendar for 
your Patrol? Put all the boys on the lookout for the 
returning travelers. Keep a regular record on a big 





sheet in your meeting-room on which you can write 
the names of the birds seen, the dates, the names of 
the boys first to report them. It’s a swell beginning 
for training in the Bird Study Merit Badge for your 
whole Patrol. 

It will be exciting, too, for your fellows to see who 
first observes the return of the Bluebird, the Bank 
Swallow, the Red-winged Blackbird, the Baltimore 
Oriole, the Chimney Sweep, the Scarlet Tanager, 
the House Wren, and what other migrating birds 
spend their summers in your neighborhood. 

But don’t stop with the list! You should be 
interested in preparing the homes of these feathered 
friends as well. 

Bird-houses are really quite easy to make. In 
most cases a simple square house made of one-half- 
inch board will do. You may cover it with strips of 
bark to make it look more rustic. 

Naturally, the dimensions will vary for the differ- 
ent birds. 

For wrens and chickadees your house should be 
about 5 inches by 5 inches on the outside, about 614 
inches high and with a hole % inch to 1% inches in 
diameter. Place it in a sheltered spot about 10 feet 
from the ground. 

Certain swallows, fly-catchers, and finches like their 
houses 7 inches by 7 inches by 8 inches, and 134-inch 
to 2-inch holes, 12 feet up, while robins and Phoebes 
— theirs 7 inches by 8 inches by 8 inches, with at 
east one side open, placed 10 feet high in the air. 

Go to it! It’s lots of fun! 





| ported not have a good time 
at your next Patrol Meet- 
ing and, at the same time, find 
out how many boys of your 
Patrol are fit to become airplane 
pilots? 

The other day I came across 
a list of tests for pilots, and I 
think it should be lots of fun to 
try some of them at a meeting. 

Here’s the first: Can you step 
from the floor to a chair five 
times in 15 seconds with no 
noticeable effect of exertion? 

The next: Can you stand on one foot, bend the 
other backward at right-angle from the knee, close 
your eyes and remain in this position 15 seconds 
without falling? 

And after that: Can 
you extend both hands, 
palms down, close your 
? eyes and keep yourhands 
Un « steady with little or no 
a trembling? 

x And the last stunt: 
Can you close one eye 
and see distinctly with 
the other? 
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Naturally, you will have to do some planning before 
you put this over. 

Make up a score sheet listing the names of your 
boys. Start out systematically by testing them al] 
in the first point and writing down how they measure 
up. Then test them in the other points in the same 
manner. 

For Number One you will need a strong chair and an 
old one. For Number Four, make up a sheet of letters 
of various sizes cut from newspaper advertisements, 
Hold this sheet about 15 feet from the boys and have 
them write down on a piece of paper what they can 
see with their left eye, then with the right. 

Naturally, these stunts aren’t all the tests a fellow 
has to pass in order to be eligible to start his pilot’s 
training, but they are the ones best fitted for a Patrol 
Meeting. 

When you get through with them, you should know 
which of your boys—if any—is best equipped to take 
the place of Lindbergh! 


A you getting a bit tired of knot-tying 
competitions? I am! They are all right in 
their place, but just for once I feel like trying a knot 
untying competition. That’s something novel and 
exciting. 

If you want to use it in your Patrol, you will have to 
prepare for it. 

Allow about three small ropes for each Scout. 
Tie them together and around each other, making use 
of the square knot, the sheet-bend, the fisherman’s 





knot, the bow-line and such other knots as you can 
think of. Make the knots of each boy’s rope equally 
tight so that your contest will be fair. 

Distribute the ropes and let the fellows start the 
untying when you say “Go.” The first time, let 
them do it without any suggestions from you. Then 
tell them that just as there is a right way and a wrong 
way of tying a knot, there is a right and a wrong way 
of untying it. Take, for an example, the square knot. 
Most fellows try to untie it by wiggling the two ends 
into the knot until it comes apart. The correct way 
is to hold the end of one rope in one hand and the 
standing part of the same rope in the other and pull 
them out in a straight line by a hard pull. The 
knocked-over knot can now easily be slipped over the 
straight rope. 

Figure out for yourself how to untie some other 
knots, and then show your boys how to do it. 


TF you hear about the big World Scout Jam- 
boree in Hungary this year? 

I have been reading all about 
it and comparing it with the 
other Jamborees I’ve been at. 
It looks like plenty of excite- 
ment ahead. 

The emblem of this coming 
great event shows the “miracu- 
lous deer” of an old Hungarian 
legend, and since I like the story 
and am pining to tell it, Ill 
spill it: 

*“Many hundred years ago 
King Nimrod ruled the Orient. 
His greatest pleasure was deer- 
hunting, and every year he would go on a big hunt 
with hundreds of warriors and his two sons, Hunor 
and Magor. 

“One day Hunor and Magor set out hunting with- 
out their father but with a number of their best men, 
when, suddenly, from a thicket jumped forth the most 
beautiful deer they had ever seen. Immediately the 
pursuit was started. Over mountain sides, through 
valleys and forests and across rivers, they followed the 
magnificent deer, forcing their horses on. 

“Finally, the day came to a close, the sun set, and 
with darkness they lost the (Concluded on page 44) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


RIVER PIRATES AND LAND PIRATES 


“Hard upon the beech oar 
She moves too slow 
All the way from Shawneetown 
Long while ago.” 


* 


OSSIBLY some of our 
prominent business men 
and politicians are suffer- 
ing from inferiority com- 

plex—but not so the boys of 
America. They are going to be 
the same type of men as_ those 
who founded this government. 
No weak ribs in the Ship of State, 
but strong oaken ribs and say, boys, there is just as 
much danger and adventure and also as great prob- 
lems for you to solve to-day as there were for the 
early Americans to solve in Pioneer Days. 

Don’t think for a moment that the modern po- 
litically influential and powerful gangs of criminals 
are a NEW thing. The early Americans had to con- 
tend with just such gangs. They conquered them and 
they made the land safe for decent people. Exactly 
as you boys are going to do, because of your love 
for America which, I believe, is as great as that of 
the Minute Men of Revolutionary times. 

During flat-boat days, one seeking adventure could 
find it anywhere from Pittsburgh, down the smooth 
waters of the Ohio River to the Mississippi and down 
the treacherous muddy waters of the Mississippi to 
New Orleans, for there was not a sand bar, a reef or 
an eddy, in that whole stretch, which did not possess 
tales of its own of Indian mas- 
sacre, inspiring heroism, brutal 
river pirates, robbery and 
death. 

There were three sorts of 
large craft that went down the 
river: the barges, great float- 
ing warehouses; keel boats, 
with sharp bows and _ sterns; 
and the flat-boats. The men, 
who sailed these boats, were 
often dressed in historic buck- 
skin clothes and ‘“‘coon-skin 
caps,” and all of them were 
armed with Kentucky rifles 
and were good shots. They 
were a hardy, daring race of 
adventurers, powerful beyond 
belief. No wonder the young 
men of those days left good 
comfortable homes to become 
boatmen. 

The great rafts of logs, the 
barges and flat-boats, were all 
propelled by long-limbed oars 
called sweeps. ‘The stem or 
shank of the oar is the loom, 
the flat end, the wash, plate 
or blade and the part grasped 
by the rowers is the handle. 
The looms of these sweeps 
were made of the peeled 
trunks of trees, and were thirty 
to fifty feet long. They were 
balanced on upright pegs run- 
ning through holes in the 
sweep sticks. The small ends 
were cut down to make handles, 
the butt ends were hewed off so that a rough sawed 
plank could be pegged there to serve as the blade to 
the sweep. I have seen three or more men working on 
one sweep, although under 
more tranquil conditions, 
only one man was neces- 
sary. These flat-boats 
would start from anywhere 
up the Ohio or its tribu- 
taries and float along with 
the current in hopes of 
reaching their destination. 

The keel boats and 
barges sometimes used a 
square sail to help them 
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. inn 0 PIR 5 oy when they had favorable 
> breezes. Keel boats were 
from fifty to seventy feet 
long, sharp at both ends, drawing little water, carry- 
ing a good burthen and making from eight to twenty 





*Formeriy Shawnee Indian Tribe Village, later an important landing 
point for Illinois settlers. 
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miles a day. They were propelled against current by 
the use of setting poles with the knobs on their ends 
resting against the shoulders of pushing men. In going 
down-stream the current supplied the power for all 
these craft. The sweeps were used more to guide 
them than to 
propel them. 
When the 
flat-boat men 
reached New 
Orleans what 
was left of the 
cargo was sold 
in bulk on the 
levee, and then 
the boat itself 
was sold to be 
used as timber, 
after which the 
sturdy  flat- 
boat men 


Commissioner 


Exit of a pirate! 
The Vigilante 
committee of flat- 
boat men were 
among the first 
to establish law 
and order on the 
Mississippi 














The river trad- 
ers were a tribe 
of supermen brav- 
ing floods, torna- 
does, hostile In- 
dians, desperate 
river pirates and 
gangs of assassins 


walked home 

through hun- 

dreds of miles 
of wilderness 
infested by rob- 
bers, panthers, 
wolves and hos- 





and he was a Yankee from New 
Hampshire. He was reported to 
have had keys to all warehouses 
from Cash Creek to Louisville. 
Pirate Mason, at one time, occu- 
pied that romantic cavern called 
“*Cave-in-the-Rock”’ or the “‘ House 
of Nature.” It is on the Illinois 
shore of the Ohio River, twenty- 
four miles below Shawneetown. 
Above and below it are lofty per- 
pendicular limestone bluffs sur- 
rounded by trees. The entrance 
to the cave is just above high- 
water mark. It is about twenty feet high and leads 
to a spacious apartment with an arched roof, about 
thirty feet in height and extending inward to a depth 
of one hundred twenty-five feet. On its front are 
carved the names of many visitors. There should be 
a lot of buried relics still there worth seeking. 

Col. Thomas Carter had his flat boat caught by the 
ice near Mason’s holdout. Mason apologized for the 
necessity which compelled him to collect toll, then 
helped himself to what commissaries he needed and 
in return gave Colonel Carter a pass which all other 
pirates on the river would respect and allow the holder 
to pass without molestation. This was very nice 
of the old villain, but he 
happened to be feeling 
good that day. He was, 
by no means, always so 
polite. 

Pirate Mason finally 
was double-crossed and 
beheaded by one of the 
notorious Harps of Ken- 
tucky, a group of men ry 
and women who mur- 
dered for the cruel pleas- 
ure they derived from 
bloodshed. 

Mike Fink was a wild 
rip-roaring flat-boat 
man, not a pirate, but a legitimate flat-boat mau. 
Mike’s acts, however, were often far from legitimate. 
In fact, he himself, claimed to be half alligater and 
half horse. It was Mike Fink who used to shoot a 
cup of whiskey off the heads of his friends and not 
Jim Bridger, as depicted in the film of the ‘Covered 
Wagon.” Jim Bridger was a crude frontiersman, 
but not an outlaw nor a drunkard. 

Lafitte, the well-dressed elegant beau, wit, slave- 
trader, patriot and blood-thirsty pirate, frequented 
the mouth of the Mississippi River. He inspired some 
of the coarser and cruder ruffians with occasional fits 
of pretended politeness to their victims. However, 
this superficial courtesy of the old-time gangsters 
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tile savages. 
Boats going 
down the river 
were often raided by river pirates led by such men as 
the notorious Colonel Plug and Pirate Mason. Colonel 
Plug’s headquarters were near Cash Creek just above 
Cairo, and he had other gangs located on different 
parts of the Mississippi. Plug’s real name was Fluger 


did not seem to afflict the land pirates, like John A. 
Murel, who lay in wait for anyone that he or his gang 
could murder and rob, but who gave special attention 
to the flat-boat men returning from New Orleans on 
foot or horseback. Murel was (Concluded on page 39) 
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HIS section is for all readers of BOYS’ 
LIFE, whether they are Scouts or not. 
Any reader who wants information may 
ask as many questions as he likes, only 
since this is a Scouting Section, the ques- 
tions should have some relation, directly 
or indirectly, to Scout activities and to the 
interest of Scouts. 

Be sure to give your name and address 
in your letter when you write me. They 
will not be published if you ask me not to. 

Here are a few of the questions that 
have come to me recently. 

—DAN BEARD. 


Osage Orange 

1. How long does osage orange wood have to 
age before it can be used as a bow wood? 

2. Should I make the bow as soon as I cut 
the tree down or wait until the aging is over 
and then make the bow?—J. Murvock. 

1. From two to six years. 

2. No, cut it into staves about three inches 
wide, and put them in a very dry and dark 
place to season. See Chapter 1, figures 314 
to 329 inclusive, “‘Wisdom of the Woods,” 
published by J. B. Lippincott, which you can 
get from the Boy Scout Supply Service. 


Where Worn 

1. Should the Star and Life Badges be worn 
on the Merit Badge sash or on the left pocket of 
the Scout shirt? 

2. I would like to know if it would be per- 
missible to wear them on the Merit Badge sash? 
—F. F. 

1. Wear the badge of highest ran‘. centered 
on the left pocket of your shirt. 

2. You may also wear them on your sash 
if you want to. 


Bathing-Suit Emblem 
1. Is there an official cloth First Class em- 
blem for bathing suits? 
2. If so, where can I obtain one and how 
much will it cost?—Ropert Mackey. 




























Summer Ahoy! 

FTER working and study- 

ing hard all winter, the 
Sea Scouts in every state in 
the Union are now preparing 
for their summer cruises. The 
photographs below show some 
of the activities that are now 
going on. 

Some places they are splicing 
halliards and sheets for the 
running rigging of their sail- 
boats, in other places they are 
studying piloting and naviga- 
tion and learning to use the 
sextant so that, when they go 
on a cruise, they will be able to 
find their position. Already 
many of them are cruising in 
southern waters in their sail- 
boats. 

Last year was a great cruis- 
ing year, but this year will be 
greater, because between 16,000 
and 18,000 Sea Scouts will be 
cruising on the rivers, lakes, 
bays and seas of our country this summer. 


Rescues 


N THE last issue of the National Sea Scout 
News Bulletin there was a Log of the 
rescues at sea made by the Sea Scouts of one 
ship while cruising last summer. Here is a 
list made by the Sea Scout Ship Decatur of 
Nassau.Co. Council, Long Island, New York. 
July 19—Auxiliary catboat—towed off 
bar in Fire Island Inlet. 

July 19—Raised Deck Cruiser—out of gas 
towed from State Channel off High Hill 
Beach to Zachs Bay. Party of fifteen women 
aboard her. 

July 20—Runabout stuck on sand bar in 
Jones Inlet-—Sea Scout crew was ashore on 
the bar at the time and pushed her off. 


1. Yes. 

2. From the Supply Service B.S. A. When 
ordering give your Troop number, also the 
city in which the Troop is located, or you may 
send your certificate with your order and it 
will be returned as soon as they are finished 
with it. Emblem costs 35 cents each. 


Robin Hood, Jr. 

1. What wood is best for making a bow? 

2. What wood is best for making an arrow? 

3. Where can I get a book on archery?—H. 
Hosen. 

1. American yew, wych-elm, lemonwood, 
osage orange, hickory, black walnut, white 
ash and Southern red cedar. 

2. White birch and ash. 

3. The Merit Badge Pamphlet on Archery 
and the Service Library Pamphlet on Archery 
gives instructions for making an Archery set. 


Buzz Buzzer 


Please tell me where I can get plans for a 
telegraph buzzer —Lovutse Larsen. 

The mechanicism of the buzzer is prac- 
tically the same as that of the common 
electric bell. In fact, a buzzer may be made 
of an electric bell by simply detaching the 
bell part. In this form the armature vibrates 
producing the buzzing sound. 

Sea Scouts Ahoy! 

1. Can a Sea Scout pass Merit Badges and 
become an Eagle Scout? 

2. Can the Eagle Scout Badge be worn on 
the Sea Scout Uniform? 

3. Is there an advantage in joining the 
Veteran Scout Association, and can he earn 
Merit Badges? 

4. Does he pay the registration fee? 

5. Can a boy be a Boy Scout and Sea Scout 
at the same time? —F Rank Ricn. 

1. Yes indeed, many Sea Scouts are Eagles. 

2. There is a special embroidered badge for 
Sea Scouts of Eagle Rank made on blue cloth. 


3. A Veteran Scout must be active if he- 


wishes to earn Merit Badges. 


: ae bg 


4. Yes. 
5. Yes. Sea Scouts are Boy Scouts. 


Help Others to Get Good Scouting 

Recently we started an Honor Organization 
in our Troop to give boys something to inspire 
them. This is to be the highest award (outside 
of the Eagle badge) that a Scout can win. The 
requirements are hard and will require a great 
deal of work along Scouting lines. What do 
you think?—Scour B. R. 

Such organizations even though they are 
founded on high ideals, unfortunately, tend 
to break down Troop and Patrol loyalty. 
Talk this over with your Scoutmaster and 
Scout Executive. I think that both will 
agree with me. 


Wood Without Cost 

Where could I find the wood needed, without 
cost, and what should I use for the sail of the 
“Tom Thumb” iceboat?—Scout Duane 
MILLs. 

For lack of something better, use an old 
sheet for the sail. Get your mast from some 
tumble-down shed, dismantled barn, or from 
growing sapling. 


Try, Try, Try 

Where can I get information about the cross- 
bow and how can I make one?—Rosert K. 
PHINNEY. 

See Chapter 21, of the American Boys’ 
Handybook, published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, which you can get from the Boy Scout 
Supply Service. 


The Fruit and the Seed 

1. How can I tell definitely what is the seed, 
and what the fruit of the various wild flowers? 

2. Where may I purchase Indian supplies? 
—ALEXANDER SCHONOSKEY. 

1. The seed is contained in the fruit; in 
other words, the fruit is the hull or covering of 
the seed. When dry, it is called the seed pod. 

2. Write to the Evans Curio Shop, Liv- 
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October 9—Auxiliary sloop out of Glen Cove to Freeport—motor trouble on bar inside 





Jones Inlet 
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ten by 


let you read it. 


enjoy the story as well. 


tions will be found in a new sea story “Lubbers Afloat,” 


Lieutenant-Commander Thomas J. Keane 
and published by Dodd, Mead & Co. of New York. 
If you can not afford to buy this book then, by all 
means, go to the nearest library and ask them to 
After you have'read it, you will know 
a lot more about the sea and ships and their customs 
than millions of people in the country, and you will 


pulled her off bar and towed her to the South Shore Yacht Club. 


A New Sea Story 


I‘ THE January issue of Boys’ Lire a list of questions about 
the sea and ships was printed. The answers to these ques- 


writ- 





‘rs 


ingston, Montana, or George W. Heath, 444 
East 42nd St., Chicago, Ill., for your Indian 
supplies. 


From a Sheep 
Is the sheepskin advertised in Boys’ Lirr 
suitable for making moccasins?—Scovr 
Rosert Brown. 
Yes, I have seen very good moccasins made 
from the sheepskin. 


Watch the Money Roll In 


How may a Troop or Patrol make some 
money to help the financial problem of the 
Troop?—Scout Lee Irtsn. 

Have a pageant. Give a show; get up a 
Scout fair. All of you turn in and make 
some handicraft things that you can sell at 
the fair; also you might give an old-fashioned 
molasses candy-pull, charging admission 
and also selling the candy made. 


This is Important 
Where should the metal badge of the First 
Class Scout be worn?—Scout Rosert ANpER- 
SON. 
The metal badge of highest rank is worn 
on the hat. Therefore, if you are a First 
Class Scout wear this badge on your hat. 


Chinook 


What is ChinookP—Epwarp KEtty. 

Chinook is a jargon or trade language of 
Oregon, and used by the Indians and white 
traders all along the Northwest coast. It is 
made up of words from English, French and 
Indian tongues. 


Like Some People 


Would you please tell me where the cow- 
birds build their nests and who hatches their 
eggs?—ALFRED SHAW. 

The cowbird is a dead-beat. It shirks the 
trouble of raising its own young by depositing 
its eggs in other birds’ nests, thus forcing 
them to act as foster mothers. 


Build Your Own Boat 


BECAUSE they felt the urge to go to sea 

and had no boats, the Sea Scouts of 
the Sea Scout Ship Eladylloh of Hollydale, 
Calif., set to work to build a fleet and asa 
result ten 12-foot sail-boats are now nearing 
completion by these boys in their workshop 
at Hollydale. Under the direction of their 
Skipper, the Sea Scouts are building their 
sail-boats from scraps of lumber and other 
material donated by their friends. One of 
the boats has been completed and has proven 
to be a great success. 

Many of the other 1,500 Sea Scout Ships 
in the country are engaged in similar projects, 
and in addition to being certain of cruising 
this summer, they have had a lot of fun in 
building their own boats. It seems to be 
hard, but it is not, really; it is a fine project. 


How to Join 


LAST year was the greatest year in Sea 
Scout history. Nearly ten thousand 
boys from all over the country became Sea 
Scouts during the year. A great majority of 
them became Sea Scouts without leaving their 
troops, and if you want to know how this is 
done, and you want to be a Sea Scout, just 
write a postcard to Thomas 
J. Keane, c/o the Sea Scout 
Section of Boys’ Lire, Boy 
Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City. A 

pamphlet telling you about 
Sea Scouting and how you 
can have a Sea Scout Patrol 
in your troop will be sent 
free of charge. 

If you want to know more 
about the new sea x 
“Lubbers Afloat,” a circular 
describing it will be sent free 
of charge on request. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Page of Poitiers 


(Concluded from page 7) 


on foot, heralded by scoffing and jeering from 
the English men at arms. Poor King John 
of France had some vague idea that the En- 
glish had beaten him at Crecy by fighting on 
foot and had decided to copy them. He had 
failed to see that while it is an advantage to 
be rid of your horse when standing on the 
defensive, a mount is in the last degree neces- 
sary when you havea vast weight of armour 
to carry into an attack! 

Led by the Dauphin in person, on came the 
vast wave of Knights that should, by its 
numbers, have literally washed the position 
clear of defenders; but the wretched men’s 
strength was half spent as they topped the 
final bit of the rise, gasping and sweating 
under the weight of their equipment, and a 
deadly flight of arrows followed by some 
quick work with sword and axe kept the 
hedge still in the Prince’s hands. 

Still, things could not go on thus for much 
longer: all the English reserves had been 
called up, save for a mere four hundred; and, 
even after a third attack collapsed, its ranks 
mingling wildly with fugitives from the 
Dauphin’s attempt, there was a fourth yet 
to come—the heaviest of all—under the 
leadership of the King himself. 

Edward turned to a lean, one-eyed Knight 
beside him. 

“Chandos!” said he, “What think’st 
thou? Can we hold them again?” 

Sir John Chandos smiled. “If we do, your 
Royal Highness, this battle should rank with 
the miracles of Beth Horon and Joshua.” 

The Prince looked slowly up and down his 
thin, ragged line in silence. 

“Rally round me, then,” he said, “for the 
last stand. Chandos—Oxford—Captal de 
Buch—Martyndale!” 

These Knights, with others, closed in. 

“Why, Martyndale,” he added, “thou 
look’st sourly, man! Tush, we can not con- 
quer every day!” 

“Twas not that, Sire,” replied Sir Gervase 
sadly. “‘I bethought me of my page—a rake- 
helly young scamp, made for the buckle end 
of a belt, but one I like right well for all his 
scrapes. I spoke roughly to him this morn- 
ing and me fears he ran from the camp and 
has been taken by the enemy. ‘Tis short 
shrift they’d give him!” 

The Prince nodded. 

“Well, thou’rt like to meet him again, 
eer nightfall, Sir Gervase!” he grimly 
remarked. 

“The attack delays somewhat!” said 
Chandos, who had been scanning the battle- 
field while the Prince spoke. 

“Then tarry here while I ride down the 
line and cheer the men! Captal de Buch, 
prithee follow me with your fifty horsemen— 
I have a mind to place ye on the further 
flank.” : 

Cheers greeted the Prince as he rode along 
the trampled remnants of the hedge. 

“Their spirit is still alive!’”’ ventured de 
Buch. 

“Aye,” the Prince chuckled, “and King 
John will tarry till he knows or thinks he 
knows what they cheer for, unless I mistake 
my man. In which case... why, what 
have we here?” 


A BOY was running at full tilt from the 

wood, gesticulating violently, as he ran. 
A moment later, forgetting the respect due 
to Royalty in his panic, he had flung himself 
on one knee by the Prince’s charger and was 
speaking breathlessly, clasping the stirrup as 
if afraid his Highness would not stop to listen. 

“‘Sire—beware—a path through yon bog— 
it leads to the Frenchmen’s rear—they could 
turn your flank, Sire—and thou never know 
it—Oh, make haste, Sire, I prithee!”’ 

Prince Edward waved him into silence and 
sat for some moments with his head on his 
chest, eyes rivetted on his horse’s ears. 

“Thou’rt sure of this?” he asked at 
length. ‘The track leads to the rear of the 
French?” 

“T’ve followed every step, Sire!” 

The Prince sat back in his saddle and broke 
into a long, low laugh. De Buch eyed him 
with alarm, half believing that his mind had 
given way under the strain of his respon- 
sibility. 

“Thou canst ride, boy, of course?” 

“Aye, Sire!” 

“De Buch—prithee dismount a man and 
give the lad his horse. He shall be thy guide! 
—Thou canst find the way again?” 

“Readily, Sire!” 

“Tis well.” Turning to Captal de Buch 
the Prince spoke earnestly to him in a low 
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tone while Bernard got himself a mount. 
Little by little the Knight's face brightened 
as he spoke. At last he slapped his thigh a 
resounding clang with his mail gauntlet. 

“We are understood?” 

“To a word, Your Highness! Men, follow 
me!” 

And he saluted, swung his horse round, and 
galloped for the wood as if the furies were 
behind him. 

“Which way, boy?” 

‘Hither, Sir—to the right——” 

“Leads thou on!” 

“Aye, Sir—’tis here. 
French?” 

“With fifty men? No! But we shall win 
the day for the Prince if we hurry! Now, 
oo talking—sit down in thy saddle and— 

ide!”’ 


Do we attack the 


HE fourth and last wave broke upon the 

flimsy hedge and desperately the English 
wrestled with it, hand to hand. Knights 
with archers, men-at-arms with squires, all 
swayed back and forward in one jumbled 
kaleidoscope of struggling bodies. It seemed 
as if any moment might see the enemy come 
tumbling through the hedge with the English 
scattered before them. 

“Fight on, Countrymen—fight on—!’’ 
shouted Edward, spurring his charger into 
the thickest of the press. “But a little while, 
comrades—help is coming!” Several voices 
took up his cry and “Help is coming!” 
sounded out like a paean of victory above 
the clash of steel and shouts and screams of 
either side. Then, suddenly, a voice was 
raised in the French tongue—— 

“*Fly—fly for your lives—we are undone— 
every man for himself!” 

Those in the front of the attack ignored 
the warning—those at the back turned and 
saw an orderly body of horsemen debouching 
slowly from some woods, well to the rear of 
the position from which they had launched 
their charge. 

In a flash, these took up the cry—‘“‘ We are 
undone—fly for your lives!” 

The strange horsemen halted, half in and 
half out of cover—no one could tell how 
many of them there were. The rear-guard of 
the attack began to drop away from the fight. 
They fell off like raindrops, first a few at a 
time, then more, then in a regular shower. 

In a matter of a few minutes none were 
left save the King, his son, and a small band 
of heroes who stood their ground with them, 
determined to fall where they stood. 


“L 00K: oh look!” cried Bernard. “They're 
running!” 


De Buch smiled. 

“‘Chandos spoke of a miracle,” said he. 
“And methinks this is one—though the 
greatest miracle of all is our Prince himself, 
who thought of it.” 

Half an hour later they rode together up 
to Prince Edward’s pavilion and almost the 
first person Bernard saw*was Sir Gervase 
Martyndale. 

The Knight looked him up and down in 
silence and Bernard’s heart came up into his 
throat. 

“Well, Sirrah? No thanks to thee, me- 
thinks, but to the Lord who spared me I 
have not entered Heaven this day with filthy 
armour! Are those knavish shoulders pre- 
pared to meet Squire Eldred, hey?” 

Bernard hung his head. He had forgotten 
that miserable helmet in the excitement of 
the Prince’s stratagem. 

“Nothing to say?” continued the Knight. 
“Then follow me!” 

Crestfallen, Bernard obeyed and was too 
disgusted even to notice that he was being led 
inside the Royal Pavilion. A moment later 
he looked up and found himself amidst a 
multitude of Knights, Lords, and all the 
greatest men surviving of both armies. 

“Your Royal Highness,” said some one, 
‘there is the boy!” and to his amazement he 
realized that it was the voice of Sir Gervase— 
though so changed from the surly tones of 
the moment before that he could scarcely 
recognize it. 

The Prince glanced toward Bernard and 
then turned to a handsome man in gorgeous 
armour who sat at a table beside him—a sad- 
looking Knight, who carried an empty scab- 
bard at his side, but no sword. . . . 

“Your Majesty of France—permit me to 
present your true conqueror: for had I not 
known of that way to the rear of your position, 
I misdoubt me but you would have won! 
Your Majesty—Sguire Bernard Gower!” 
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WHAT TO DO? 











HE Libby offer you saw in Boys’ 

Life last month is still good—to 
every boy who sends in over 100 tall 
Libby milk can labels for Scout equip- 
ment before April 1, we not only give 
the article requested but the Official 
1933 Scout Diary as a free gift. 

And what a book—this little diary! 
It tells you a hundred things a Scout 
should know—Types of Aircraft— 
Business Laws—Indian sign language 
—How toearn money—First Aid hints. 
256 pages of information—lots of fine 


Are you using this easy equipment plan? If not, mail us this cou- 
pon today. We will tell you how to get all your Scout equipment, 
except insignia and merit badges, without cost. All you do 
is save the blue and white Libby milk labels. We will send 
you a certificate for ten of these labels, too, absolutely 
free. Areal start for you. Don’t wait a minute! Doit now! 


Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 


Dept. BL-24, Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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SPECIAL REWARD | until 
April |. Absolutely FREE! ..a Scout 
diary just like Joe’s— 


ie 


illustrations and 
the official place to 
record your daily 
activities. 


Wouldn’t it be 
great to get this 
book for your very 
own? You can doit. 
Just “step on the gas’’ like Joe did. 
Get over 100 tall Libby milk labels tous 
before April 1. Get your piece of equip- 
ment without cost—get this swell little 
diary as a special gift. Start today. 
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IGHTEEN-YEAR Ernst Philipp, German schoolboy, 
hard at work on a tailless glider he designed and con- 
















head start for 1933 riding 
honors 
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ARK HECHT {left} has now won the National Junior W : ag 
M Indoor Tennis Championship three years in succes- champion schoolboy corn-grower of Illinois 
He defeated Richard Hebard {right} 
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sion. 





D4 VID SMITH eg 1l- 

year-old winner of the 

midget golf championship of 
Florida held at Miami 


FeAGLE SCOUT HUGH S. DAVIS, of Tulsa, Okla. {right}, and Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Jobnson whom he accompanied to Africa to photograph big game 
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ILFRED A. SCHALLER, eighteen, is congratulated as the 


OUNG Monte Parke, the structed, It will be the only one exhibited in Berlin's 
sensational jockey who has / aviation show 

piloted between two and three a 

winners each day, getting a J / 


IGHTEEN- 
YEAR-OLD 
““Benny’’ Frey 
{above} oe 
will probabl e 
heard from when he 
joins the Brooklyn 
Robins this spring 


HE new record 
holder in the 60 
and 80 meter sprints, 






Ed Siegel, 19-year- | 


old Brooklyn boy 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Ricardo Draws the Line 


(Continued from page 11) 


unknown to himself or to Kimball, Ricardo 
was made a talking point in the settlement. 
Nearly five hundred dollars lay in the safe of 
the settlement storekeeper to be paid to one 
of two groups of men: those who had bet that 
Ricardo would be killed, or those who had 
wagered that he was too smart to fight to a 
finish, but would flee with his life. 

But there was Kimball to be reckoned with. 
So Kimball, on a certain pleasant day, was 
asked to participate in ‘‘an important meet- 
ing in the settlement” with two shrewd old 
men. That eliminated all possibility of his 
interfering in the planned fight. It left 
Ricardo entirely upon his own resources, 
pitted against a savage mongrel that out- 
weighed him by fifteen pounds, and two dozen 
men whose chief ambition at the moment 
was to see a bloody fight. 

There was nobody in the clearing when 
Makepeace and the rest rode up. The mon- 
grel, therefore, remained leashed in the car- 
riage in which it had made the journey over 
the trail, while the men attempted to locate 
the collie. 

Half a dozen of them whistled. Presently, 
in the thicket beside the clearing, Ricardo 
approached close enough to scrutinize them. 
But they never knew that the collie was near 
at hand. 

The great collie, moving with the caution 
that had been bred by his life in the wilder- 
ness, circled the clearing and inspected from 
cover the big mongrel in the carriage. His 
mane was rough with anger and excitement 
as he watched the strangers prowl about the 
clearing. 

Presently, watching his back track, the 
great collie slipped silently away to the trail 
that led up the mountain to the sunny spot 
where Mrs. Kimball and Beatrice were pick- 
ing berries, while Friday, the bear cub, 
solemnly stuffed himself with the luscious 
fruit. 

For nearly fifteen minutes, Ricardo was 
on pins and needles while the woman and 
child picked berries, wholly unaware of the 
men in the clearing below them. It worried 
Ricardo unspeakably to be unable to tell 
them what he knew—and what he knew they 
ought to know. 

When Friday strayed some thirty feet from 
Mrs. Kimball, Ricardo rushed at him sav- 
agely, driving him back to where she stood, 
then turned quickly to watch the trail that 
led up from the clearing. 

“What's the matter, Ricardo?” the woman 
inquired. 

Ricardo was never short-tempered and 
nervous unless something which he did not 
understand was disturbing him. The woman 
knew that. She laid her hand on the fine, 
big head. ; 

Ricardo did his best to tell her of the men 
below, of his concern lest they mean harm. 
But his nervous whinings merely prompted 
her to pet him, and to urge him to be quiet. 

Half an hour went by, while Ricardo hur- 
ried nervously back and forth, trying to peer 
through the brush toward the clearing. Then 
he disappeared suddenly into the thicket. 

Mrs. Kimball watched him go. 

“Come, Bee,” she said to her daughter. 
“Something’s wrong. I think we'd better go 
find what it is. Ricardo is too nervous for 
any use.” 

With Friday scrambling and hustling hap- 
pily ahead, the woman and girl made their 
way down the path toward the clearing. 
At a sudden turn in the trail they came sud- 
denly upon Ricardo, standing stone-still 
facing down the mountain. 

When Friday came abreast of him and 
started to pass him, the big collie seized him 
by the scruff of the neck and tossed him back. 
His intent gaze down-trail prompted Mrs. 
Kimball to stop and stand listening. 


EN’S voices sounded just down the trail. 
Presently Ganz and another man from 
the settlement came into view. They halted, 
apparently startled at the sudden sight of the 
woman and child—or possibly, it may have 
been the sight of the dog. 
Ganz stepped forward with a sheepish look 
Ag face and said: ‘Howdy, Mrs. Kim- 


The other turned and, cupping his hands to 
his lips, roared down the valley: “Here he 
is! . . . Here he is!” 

Ganz was confused and embarrassed by 
the shout. Mrs. Kimball looked at him 
sharply. 

“What are you up to, Ganz?” she inquired. 

"a e?” 
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““What are you here for?” 

“Why, just happened to be going by,” he 
explained with easy impudence. 

The other man, ignoring the woman, had 
eyes only for the dog. Mrs. Kimball noticed 
the cause of his intense gaze. 

“Whatever happens, Ganz,” she said, 
‘we'll hold you responsible for it.” 

She called the collie to her, ordered him to 
stay at her heels, and started down the trail. 
The men followed at a cautious distance 
behind her and the dog. Ricardo’s openly 
hostile attitude did not encourage intimacy 
on their part. 

The great collie showed his impatience with 
being obliged to follow the woman. He peered 
ahead, nervous, apprehensive, and continu- 
ally hazed the cub back into line when he 
attempted to scuttle into the grass. 

The sound of several voices came up the 
trail. Ricardo darted around in front of 
Mrs. Kimball and halted, standing across the 
trail. Her way blocked by the dog’s big body, 
she stopped also. Beatrice reached out and 
took her hand. 

Friday, always timid in the presence of 
strangers, peered cautiously out from be- 
hind Mrs. Kimball's skirt. 

Then a group of men appeared in the trail 
below, with Makepeace holding his great 
mongrel in leash, in the lead. 

‘There he is!”’ came the excited chorus of 
men’s voices. 

Ricardo took half a dozen steps forward 
and stopped, watching them carefully. 

Makepeace unfastened the leash and gave 
his heavy mongrel a push. 

““Get him!” he yelled at the dog. 

The mongrel charged up the trail at 
Ricardo. Motionless, the collie waited the 
onslaught. When the mongrel was within 
six feet of him, he dodged sidewise. The 
mongrel’s heavy jaws closed with an audible 
“‘click!”’ as he passed, missing his blow. 

Once again Ricardo dodged the rushing 
attack. 

**He’s as quick as a cat!”’ a man exclaimed. 
“What'd I tell you?” 

“Yeh! But when Makepeace’s dog corners 
him, he won't be alive five minutes,” retorted 
another. 

With his bushy tail stiffly erect and without 
uttering a sound, Ricardo continued to avoid 
the rushes of the mongrel, darting out of the 
heavier dog’s way with a speed that made the 
other appear lumbering by comparison. 

And each time that he dodged, he drew off 
a little distance, making it necessary for the 
mongrel to continue to charge from ten to 
fifteen feet every time that he turned to the 
attack. 

“He's afraid to fight him!” howled an 
angry man. His money evidently had been 
staked on the collie’s death. 

He attempted to block Ricardo’s retreat, 
kicked savagely at him as he dodged another 
rush of the mongrel. But the collie seemed 
to have eyes in the back of his head, and 
avoided the kick with the same speed and 
grace that marked his dodging away from the 
big mongrel's furious charges. 

Ricardo darted some twenty feet off the 
trail, onto the rocks, then stopped and 
waited for the mongrel to charge. Gamely, 
the bigger dog rushed up again; and once 
again the collie darted aside and leaped a 
little higher on the rocky incline. 

“The foxy devil!” exclaimed a man. ‘‘ He’s 
keeping the mongrel below him! Making 
him charge uphill!” 

The futility of his charges seemed to in- 
crease the mongrel’s rage and determination. 
He rushed with more abandon, trying to 
corner his elusive foe. But Ricardo, ap- 
parently still regarding the affair as a sort of 
game, contented himself with keeping out of 
the way. 


(THEN Friday suddenly appeared out of 
the brush less than twenty feet from the 
dogs. Confused by the noise of the mongrel’s 
snarling, the cub went on the run toward the 
nearest known post of safety—Ricardo. 

But he had gone scarcely six feet, when 
the mongrel caught sight of him and rushed 
him, bowling him over like a_ basketball 
as he struck him a savage blow on the 
shoulder. 

The mongrel followed up the initial attack 
to finish the cub. 

But before he knew what had struck him, 
he had been knocked from his feet and 
tipped completely over, and the collie’s 
fangs had slashed his shoulder. 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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NOW HE’S A BASKETBALL “ACE” 










ZZ) 4 -(@) DON WAS A BORN 
Ze Cm PLAYER, BUT 
ie FREQUENT SICKNESS HAD 


PULLED HIM DOWN . EVEN 
LIGHT PRACTICE FAGGED HIM OUT 





(3) ADVISED HIM PARTICULARLY 

TO WASH HANDS OFTEN WITH 
LIFEBUOY SOAP TO HELP KEEP 
AWAY SICKNESS — AND TO USE 
IT FOR THE SHOWER ALSO 


TS NO time to loaf in basket- 
ball. You have to keep on the 
move almost continuously, right from 
the starting whistle. To play the game, 
a fellow has to have plenty of wind 
and stamina. Any boy who is run 
down by colds, sore throat or other 
minor ills can’t last. 


How athletes safeguard 
health 


That’s one reason why coaches and 
trainers guard the health of their play- 
ers so carefully. One training rule that 
many of them are especially fussy 
about says, “Wash hands frequently, 
and particularly before meals, with 
Lifebuoy Health Soap.” For hands 
pick up germs that may spread 27 
different diseases. And coaches know 
that Lifebuoy removes germs — helps 
young athletes to keep free from sick- 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
for face, hands, bath, 










TRAINER, KNEW WHAT WAS 
WRONG. TOLD HIM HOW TO 
REGAIN HIS STAMINA AND 
WINNING DRIVE... 
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a SY ee Ss 
SINCE DON HAS FOLLOW! 
THIS GOOD ADVICE HE'S IN 
PERFECT TRIM ALWAYS — 
RIGHT IN THERE IN EVERY 
GAME. HE'S THE TEAM'S 
HIGH SCORER, TOO 


ness — to build up the reserve power 
needed for a strong finish. 


Aids the skin, too 


Lifebuoy is great for the shower bath. 
In any water it makes a big, rich, 
hygienic lather that chases dirt and 
perspiration odor in a jiffy. 

Fine for the skin, too — removes 
pore poisons — helps keep the skin 
clear, healthy, free from blemishes. 


Now, fellows, if you want to keep 
in good shape for all sports follow 
this training tip and play the Lifebuoy 
“Wash-up Game” every day. A free 
Wash-up Chartanda“get-acquainted” 
cake of Lifebuoy are yours for the ask- 
ing. Just fill in and mail the coupon 
below. This offer good in U. S. and 
Canada only, 








of Lifebuoy—both Free 


Name 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept 133 Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send . :e the Lifebuoy Wash-up Chart and a trial cake 





Address 





City State. 














When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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“| WANT A PAIR OF 
EXCELSIOR OFFICIAL 
DRESS OXFORDS”... 


Mark up another wise purchase for this 


sensible Scout. He knows how comfortable 
and long-wearing his Excelsior Camp and 
Hiking shoes have been. .. Now he’s going 
to get the same qualities in Excelsior’s Offi- 
cial Dress Oxfords, plus plenty of style and 
good looks. 


And that’s a mighty good hunch for you, now 
that Spring demands that we spruce up a bit. 
Your shoe dealer, who handles Excelsior Offi- 
cial Shoes, can fit you perfectly. The Excelsior 
Shoe Company, Dept. 3, Portsmouth, Ohio. 














Send for a FREE 
copy of this interest- 
ing booklet. Yours 
for the asking. 


Excelsior 
Official 
Dress Oxford 
No.581 in Brown 
Calf Blucher, 
rocker last, leather 
soles. No. 584 in Black 
Calf for Sea Scouts. 


Official Boy Scout KE) shoes 
“ge. Be the 
’ . ‘¢ “VALLEE” 
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For Camp Service 





of your town 


Master a Buescher Sax’ 
and Fag be the most 
| popular boy in town. 

few simple lessons start 
you right off. Many boys 
play tunes oes week,join 
, the school band in godays. 
A Butonly with a Buescher is 
this rapid progress assured. Beautifultone, scale ac- 
curacy, easy blowing and fingering, the Buescher is 
the finest saxophone made. See your local Buescher 
Dealer or write today for illustrated catalog. No ob- 
ligation. Mention favorite instrument. Write today. 


BUES CHER 


ik., Elkhart, ind. B51 
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youth takes to 


Whenever 


there’s just one name to remet! 


Rls 


made to La st 
bicycles — velocipedes 
playcycles—roller skates 





What I Collect 
(Prize-Winner December Contest) 
By Henry Storee 


I “VISIT” cities all over the English- 

speaking world at small, cost—by simply 
subscribing and collecting newspapers. I 
send fifty-cent pieces all over the world with 
the words, “Send me your paper as long as 
this money lasts.”” There is a great mental 
refreshment for the little money I spend. 
In fact, my hobby is cheaper than collecting 
stamps. 

Originally, I started my collection from 
newspapers in the United States only. Then 
I broadened out to include other countries. 
Now I send my fifty-cent pieces trailing 
around the globe. My short subscriptions 
to the various papers are just long enough 
for me to catch the color of the community, 
to learn what issues these people are facing, 
what interests them, what amuses them, 
what they think important. I get the “feel” 
of places and events far away. 

After reading about fifty newspapers from 
as many different places, I have come to the 
conclusion that people are much alike the 
world over. The only difference is that their 
words vary. After all, most of us want to 
do the right thing. 

My hobby is cheaper than most other 
hobbies and more amusing. While reading a 
paper from Argentina I noticed an announce- 
ment stating that a racing event would take 
place at 13 o'clock. This seemed like a 
typographical error to me, so I glanced at 
the radio section of the newspaper. There, 
to my surprise, I discovered that the radio 
hours were from one to twenty-four o'clock. 
A. M. or P. M. is unknown in Argentina. 
My collecting keeps me from getting 
narrow-minded, and it makes my mail more 
interesting. It offers a great incentive for 
me to learn other languages. As it is now, I 
am limited to newspapers printed in English. 
Some day I hope to master other languages 
and in that way broaden the scope of my 
hobby. 

Besides, hundreds of places that once 
were to me but specks on a map, are now 
vivid personalities. My collecting has put 
pep into geography. 


The Vanished Thousands 
By Adrian Palmerson 
A LOUD, disturbing blow of a horn brought 
Bill Sprole to his senses. With a little 
spring he leaped down from the hammock in 
which he had been sleeping and ran quickly 
to Bob Dable and his maroon-colored 
roadster. 
“Hello, Bill.” 
“Lo, Bob,” said Bill sleepily. He walked 
up closer and put one foot on the running- 
board. “Will you take me down to the 
factory, Bob?” he asked. Bob slumped down 
into the seat. 
“Come on,” urged Bill. “The joy-ride can 
wait, but this can’t.” Bob opened the door. 
“All right,” he said. “ Hop in.” 
They found Mr. Doopson, owner and man- 
ager of the Doopson Wall Paper Company, 





Inc., behind a large desk in the crowded, 
little office. 

“Mr. Doopson,” began Bill, “we would 
like to hear a little more about the disap- 
pearance of your money. Will you please 
tell us about it?” 

“Well, it was this way,” Mr. Doopson be- 
gan. “Friday morning I put $5,000 in my 
wall safe. A little while later I locked up 
the office and went to the city. Saturday we 
closed up at noon and remained closed all 
afternoon to repair some of the machines. 
About six o'clock in the evening I came back 
for some papers in the safe that I couldn't 
wait till Monday to get. Well, when I came 
here the money was gone. Just vanished into 
thin air! The doors were all locked; so were 
the windows. The safe hadn't even been 
tampered with! All the men could prove that 
they hadn’t been here Saturday afternoon. 
A detective is on his way up from the city 
now to find the money.” 

“You're sure you put it there?” asked Bob. 

** Absolutely!”” exclaimed Mr. Doopson. 

‘Have you time to show us around a little, 
Mr. Doopson?” asked Bill. Mr. Doopson 
jumped up from his chair. 

“Sure!”” he said and led them from the 
office. 

After leaving the office, Bill saw a door a 
little to the right and asked what was in there. 

“Oh, that’s the designer’s room. I'll show 
it to you,” said Mr. Doopson. “‘ You see, this 
is where John Masters works,” he explained 
after entering the room. “He designs our 
wallpaper for us. 

““Where’s he now?” asked Bill sleepily. 

“He went to the city this morning to get 
some more material he needed. He'll be back 
this evening, I think.” 

Bill was inspecting a large picture on the 
wall. 

“This is certainly a big picture,” he said. 
“Tt is much larger than any of the others.” 
He was gazing at the picture with half-closed 
eyes. Suddenly he awoke from his day- 
dreaming. “Well, Bob, let’s go home for 
dinner.” 

“Why,” protested Bob, “‘we haven't seen 
the rest of the factory yet.” 

“T know it, but I have to go home now, 
anyhow,” Bill said. 

During the ride home, Bill appeared to be 
twice as sleepy as he had been that morning. 

“Bob,” he asked, “ will you come over after 
supper?” 

“Sure, if you want me to.” 

“Well, I want you to. Bring along both 
your golf sets. We might not need the extra 
set, but I think so. You'll be sure to come?” 

That afternoon, Bill again went to the 
factory. He went directly into the designer’s 
room. Immediately he went to the largest 
picture where he spent considerable time look- 
ing about. It was late in the afternoon when 
he went home. 

John Masters was sitting on the porch of 
the boarding house reading a newspaper 
when the boys drove up that evening. 

‘Hello, Mr. Masters,” said Bill. “ Will you 
come out and play a round of golf with us? 
We've plenty of clubs.” 
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“Sure,” said John Masters. 

After reaching the course, they played the 
first hole in comparative silence. While tee. 
ing off for the second hole, Bill began to talk, 

““Have they found the money yet at the 
factory?” asked Bill. 

““No, I don’t think so,” answered Mr. Mas- 
ters. ‘‘Gosh, I just about made a hole-in-one!” 

“Yup,” said Bill. “You certainly are a 
good artist, Mr. Masters. I was in looking 
at your pictures to-day. I liked the big one 
the best.” Bill chuckled. “That certainly 
was a good idea, Mr. Masters.” 

John Masters looked surprised. 
do you mean?” he asked. 

“Why, putting that big picture over the 
patch on the wall,” said Bill innocently, 
John Masters stiffened slightly. 

“T didn’t see a patch there,” John said. 

“It’s a new one,” said Bill. “I judge it 
was put there sometime last Friday after- 
noon. And the funny part of it is that it’s 
directly opposite the wall safe.” 

Mr. Masters now stiffened visibly. His bony 
hands clenched the golf club till the knuckles 
stood out in white knots. A fearful light 
burned in his pale blue eyes. He ground his 
teeth together and strode madly toward Bill. 

“You snooping scoundrel you!” he cried. 

Suddenly Bob saw red. Here was someone 
threatening his chum; ready to do him some 
bodily harm. Again Bob remembered the act 
that had saved many a game for his school. 
He must save the day again; this time by 
saving his chum. Instantly he brought every 
muscle of his strong athletic body into play. 
He dived headlong in a flying tackle. There 
was a loud thud as John Masters’ long bony 
frame fell heavily to the ground. Quickly 
Bill sprang into action. He held John power- 
less while Bob regained his feet. 

“Get that coil of light rope in my golf 
bag,”’ Bill commanded. When they had 
bound Mr. Masters tightly, Bill advanced 
toward Bob with outstretched hand. 

“Shake!” said he. “That was the one 
move I couldn't figure out.” Bob smiled 
happily. ‘ Well,” continued Bill, “our game 
of golf is ended, I guess. Let’s take him to 
town right away.” 

“But how?” asked Bob gleefully on the 
way to town. 

“Oh, that big picture made me suspicious, 
so I investigated.” 

They drove up to the sheriff's office. Some- 
one was talking to the sheriff. 

“Yep,” said the stranger, “I’m _ the 
detective come to find the money.” Bob 
nudged Bill with his elbow. 

“Hello, Mr. Blake,” said Bill. “Let me 
introduce you to Mr. Masters. We've 
brought him here to tell you where the 
money has gone.” 

“Of course,” continued Mr. Doopson 
joyfully, “I expect you to receive a reward 
for your labors.” Bill thought momentarily. 

* All right,” he said. “If you will give me 
my choice.” 

“Gladly,” responded Mr. Doopson. 

“T should like that big picture,”’ said Bill. 
“The one over the patch,” he added with a 
smile. 
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2 Park Avenue 


$25.00! 


THE RULES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may 


Manuscripts must be typewritten or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only; folded, never rolled, and ac- 
companied by a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. Manuscripts must reach this 
office on or before March 25th. 


manuscript. 


In the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of the manuscript must 
appear the words “‘For The Readers’ 


tying contestant. 
Address the envelope: 


THE READERS’ PAGE CONTEST 


BOYS’ LIFE 


New York City 


For the Best Manuscript Submitted to This Page! 
We shall continue to use a variety of stories, observations, verse 
and how-to-make in this department and pay for them at the j 
usual rate, but in addition we shall give a prize of $25.00 each 4 
month for the best manuscript on a subject to be designated. : 
The subject for March is Aviation as I Tonk It Wit Bz Iw 1975. 
Page Contest,” the name of the author 
and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone 
Scout, his rank and Troop number; his 
address, the number of words in the 
Manuscripts must not exceed 1,000 
words, and, other things being equal, 
preference will be given to a shorter 
over a longer manuscript. In case of a 
tie the full award will be given each 
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Ricardo Draws the Line 


(Concluded from page 29) 


Excited exclamations rose from the men. 
They pressed closer. 

The mongrel scrambled to his feet with a 
roar. Ricardo apparently had intended mere- 
ly to halt the attack on the cub, and to halt 
it effectively enough to teach the mongrel 
never to attempt such a thing again. 

But the big dog, far from being cowed by 
the punishment, turned with blazing fury. 
In a twinkling, it was a fight. Ricardo had 
no chance to use his game-of-tag tactics. 
He had no alternative but to fight. 

So he fought as he had learned to fight 
during his life in the wilderness, as wolves 
fight. He left the charging to the mongrel, 
dodged nimbly aside, slashed the mongrel as 
he passed, then got out of the way. 

Time and again the mongrel charged. And 
each time, Ricardo met the charge in the 
same manner—dodge, slash and get away. 
Presently, the mongrel, charging uphill as 
the wily Ricardo obliged him to do—a trick 
he had learned in his dealings with bears— 
slipped on the smooth rock. 

Instantly, Ricardo was upon him— 
knocked him over, laid open his neck and his 
forehead in a lightning-fast attack—and 
darted away. The mongrel hesitated long 
enough to try to brush blood from his eye 
with a paw. 

The delay was fatal to him. He was 
knocked onto his back. Ricardo had torn 
his shoulder open before he had a ghost of a 
chance to protect himself. Scrambling to 
his feet, the mongrel was knocked down again 
and punished unmercifully. 

Three times, quick running, Ricardo 
knocked the bigger dog down and the long 
fangs did savage punishment. The mongrel 
howled. Then Ricardo, standing over him, 
suddenly ceased his attack. The mongrel 
struggled. Ricardo snarled savagely and 
slashed him again. 

The mongrel subsided, lay still, quivering 
—afraid to move lest those fangs rake him 
again. 

Presently, Ricardo stepped aside. The 
mongrel still did not move, but watched 
the collie out of the corner of his eye. 

Ricardo did not even glance back at his 
antagonist. He surveyed the circle of men, 
teeth bared, breathing hard, eyes blazing— 
as if waiting the next challenger. 

Nobody spoke. Ricardo’s gaze fixed on 
Ganz. Moving stiffly, the great collie 
walked snarling toward the man. 

“Hey! Call him off, Mrs. Kimball!” 
Ganz urged, afraid to move lest the retreat 
might provoke the collie’s charge. “Call 
him off!” 

“Ricardo!” 

The collie halted at the sound of the 
woman's voice. But he did not take his eyes 
from Ganz. } 

“Now, get out of here,” Mrs. Kimball or- 
dered the men. ‘Get out, or I'll set him on 
you, next!” 

“T wouldn’t, lady,” advised a drawling 
voice. ‘Or I’ll shoot him deader’n a stone!” 

It was Makepeace who spoke. 

“And I got a mind to do it anyhow,” he 
continued. 

Mrs. Kimball walked up to him. 

“Give me that gun, Makepeace,” she 
ordered. 

She reached for it. The man warded off 
her hand roughly with his elbow. 

“You mind your——” 

But he never finished the sentence. The 
collie had leaped. The fangs had pierced 
his wrist. The gun fell to the ground and 
clattered over the rocks. 

Ricardo stood close before him, hungering 
for excuse for another onslaught. 


THE woman thought more rapidly than the 
rest. She quickly retrieved the gun. 
“Now, you men get out of here,” she 

ordered. 

There were mutterings about the possi- 
bilities of unexpectedly sudden develop- 
ments when a nervous woman and loaded 
revolver got together. 

“This ain’t no place for a nervous man,” 
some wag remarked, as the knot of men be- 
gan slowly to move down the trail. 
ay, Wait, Makepeace,” the woman ordered. 
“I want to do something for your dog.” 

Makepeace eyed her suspiciously. He 
noticed that the collie, motionless and 
silent, was watching his every move. So he 
stood quite still. 

= men continued to move on down the 


“Now take your dog to the house,” Mrs. 
1933 


Kimball instructed Makepeace. ‘“‘Ii isn’t his 
fault that he’s cut up the way heis. He's en- 
titled to some attention, even if you're not. 
Take him and walk ahead of me.” 

Makepeace looked doubtfully at the collie. 

“Tl attend to Ricardo,” the woman as- 
sured him. “Do as I say, and there'll be 
no trouble.” 

The mongrel whimpered a little with pain 
as he followed Makepeace down the trail 
toward the house. Some thirty feet behind 
followed the woman and girl, with the cub 
keeping close to their feet. Ricardo, obedi- 
ent, but suspicious and still angry, marched 
stiffly beside the woman, his eyes on the pair 
ahead. 

At the little house, Mrs. Kimball applied 
salve to the wounds of the badly punished 
mongrel. Occasionally, he whimpered in 
pain. Makepeace sat by, soothing him. The 
man was sheepish, deeply embarrassed at 
having his dog’s hurts attended to by the 
woman to whom he had refused ordinary 
courtesy. 

“Tm much obliged, Ma’m,” he said 
presently. 

“I’m not doing this for your sake,” the 
woman assured him. “I’m doing it for the 
dog. He isn’t to blame for doing what he 
was told to do.” 

Makepeace said nothing. He submitted 
quietly while Mrs. Kimball skilfully dressed 
his cut wrist. 

“Just the same, I’m obliged to you, 
Ma’m,” he said once more. ‘And I’m sorry 
for the whole business, Iam. Durned sorry!” 

“Your dog deserves better treatment,” 
she retorted. 

“He won't be in any more fights,’ Make- 
peace assured her. “I’m swearing it!” 

She rose, having completed the man’s 
bandage, and waited quietly for him to leave. 

He hesitated uncomfortably. 

“That's a most wonderful animal you got, 
Mrs. Kimball,” he said. And she could see 
that he meant his tribute. 

“‘He’s a real king,”” Makepeace declared. 
“*He could have killed my dog. But he gave 
him a chance to get up. He could have 
killed him right where he lay.” 

Through the window, Makepeace saw 
Beatrice “shaking hands” with the big collie. 

Makepeace slipped the leash on his own dog 
and went outside. Beatrice came to the door 
to stand beside her mother, while Friday 
ambled along after her. 

Only Ricardo sat aloof, apparently study- 
ing the distant mountainside across the 
valley. 

“I wish you'd do one more thing for me, 
Mrs. Kimball,” Makepeace said. 

“Well?” 

“I'd like to show that there Ricardo-dog 
that I give him credit. I wonder if he'd 
shake hands with me, and not try to bite my 
hand off.” 

There was something wistful about the 
big man’s tone. He was genuine in his desire 
to make friends with the collie. 

“You can try,” the woman said. “Ri- 
cardo. Behave now!” 

The collie glanced back over his shoulder 
at her, then quickly at the man and away 
again. 

Talking gently to the dog, Makepeace 
approached him, stooped in front of him. 
Ricardo apparently looked right through him, 
still interested in the landscape. Makepeace 
might just as well not have been there at all. 

He spoke coaxingly, held out his hand, 
as he had seen Beatrice do. Still Ricardo 
ignored him. Then the man deliberately, 
carefully reached down, as if to grasp the big 


aw. 
" With equal deliberation, and with a bored 
expression in his eyes, Ricardo turned 
around and sat down with his back to the 
man. 

Makepeace, who knew dogs, understood. 

He grinned sheepishly, looked at Mrs. 
Kimball, took his own dog and started back 
to the place where the carriage stood. 

Ricardo turned to glance after him. Then, 
without getting up, he looked at Mrs. 
Kimball. The tip of his tail twitched as he 
eyed her. 

And the woman understood. Anybody 
with eyes in his head could have understood 
what the great collie was trying to make 
her realize: that he was willing to do almost 
anything in the world to please her—but 
that there were certain things that no self- 
respecting gentleman would do; and one of 
them was to shake hands with a fellow like 
Makepeace. 
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We wish every boy 
in America could sit 
at a training table 





C. M. PRICE, Basketball Coach, University of California 





Norte... Mr. Price’s statement 
was given voluntarily and was not paid for. 





I; the training of every boy 
in America could be directed by one of 
our great athletic coaches, each boy would 
learn two important things. First, that 
physical fitness is essential to success, 
not only in athletics, but in life. Second, 
that physical fitness is easy to attain. 


Of course, all boys can’t sit at a train- 
ing table. But every boy can get the 
same results at home .. . by following 
a few simple rules of sound living. 


Exercise regularly. Eat plenty of 
wholesome food. Sleep at least 8 hours 
daily. Eliminate regularly. And keep away 
from caffein-containing beverages .. . 
such as coffee. 


Caffein is a drug which doctors some- 
times use as an emergency stimulant. 
But do you know that an ordinary cup 
of coffee can contain 20% more caffein 
than the usual medical dose? No wonder 
so many athletic directors condemn coffee 
... and give their boys Postum instead! 


Mr. C. M. Price, Basketball Coach, Uni- 
versity of California, says that “ Thegreat- 
est asset a basketball player can have is 
steady nerves. This is obtained by sound 
sleep and good digestion. Many athletes 
spend sleepless nights and suffer indiges- 
tion from the use of coffee. I heartily en- 
dorse Postum ... it gives the satisfaction 
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of coffee without any harmful results.” 


Postum is wholesome and delicious. 
It is made from whole wheat and bran 
roasted to a turn to bring out the full, 
rich flavor you will enjoy so much. 
Postum made with hot (not boiled) milk, 
is one of the finest, most nourishing drinks 
in the world. You'll like Postum ... it 
helps to give you “pep,” vitality and 
health. Postum is a product of General 
Foods. 


Free... Training Booklet, a Personal 
Score Board and a Postum Sample. To 
make it easy for you to follow the advice 
of famous coaches, we will send you the 
All-America Training Plan Booklet .. . 
“Tron Men and How to Build Them” 
and a Personal Score Board with a full 
week’s supply of Postum. All three abso- 
lutely free. Just mail the coupon. Act now. 





GENERAL FOODS, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

I want to try Postum for thirty days. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
my Personal Score Board and one week’s 
supply of Instant Postum and the booklet, 
“Iron Men and How to Build Them.” 
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Street 





City State 
Fill in completely. Print name and address. 


If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ontario. 
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A: announced in the February issue of BOYS’ LIFE, Sweet-Orr Dis- 
tributors, Inc., National Scout Distributors, in order to recognize those 
Troops which have tried to cooperate in the Program for Better Appearance 
of the Boy Scouts of America, offer a prize of $25.00 worth of camp equip- 
ment as selected from the Official Boy Scout catalog, to the best Correctly 


and Officially Uniformed Troop in each one of the twelve Regions. 


In 


event of a tie each tying contestant will receive the prize. 


CONDITIONS OF CONTEST 
The winners will be selected on the following basis: 


1. Every part of the Uniform on all Scouts and Scouters 
must be Official. 


2. Scouts and Scouters must wear the Insignia to which 
they are entitled. This includes Badges of Rank, such 
as Tenderfoot, Second Class, First Class, Star, Life, 
Eagle or Eagle Palms, etc.; Badges of Office, such as 
Patrol Leader, Scribe, Bugler, etc.; Badges of Service, 
such as Service Stars, and Troop and Patrol Insignia, 
such as the Community Strip and Patrol Medallion. 


3. All Insignia must pe in the proper place according to the 
Uniform regulations as they appear in the Handbook 
for Boys. 

4. All parts of the Uniform must be correctly worn. The 
Stockings must come to the proper place below the knee, 
the Hat must be at the right angle, the Neckerchief 
correctly tied, and the Slide in its proper place. 


5. Every member of the Troop should be in the photograph, 
whether in Uniform or not. 


6. Posture and general appearance of the Troop as shown by 
the photograph will be considered. 
Norte: Shorts or Breeches may be worn, but all should be 
Uniformed alike. Scouts must not wear the Coat, 
Lumberjack or Mackinaw for the photograph. 


CERTIFICATE OF RECOGNITION 


Special recognition, in the form of a certificate, will pe made 
to all Troops that have a high average in conforming with 
the rules of this contest. The certificate will be awarded 
through the Local Council, which will be advised by letter 
of the award. 


HOW YOUR TROOP CAN TAKE PART 


Every Troop in America may enter this contest without 
filing any entry blank or paying any entry fee. There are 
just a few simple things to do, and your Troop has a good 
chance of being the winner in your Region. 


A 





WRITE FOR CONTEST SCORING CHART 


As it is not possible for the representatives of the National 
Council to inspect and judge personally every Troop that 
enters the contest, we are going to rely upon the cooperation 
of your Troop Committee to aid us in the preliminary stages. 
The first thing you need is a Contest Scoring Chart. This 
chart will instruct your Troop Committee how to proceed 
with inspecting your Troop on the basis of Conditions 1, 2, 
3,4and5. All infractions of these rules will be noted on the 
chart. So you can readily see that it is important that you 
write to Sweet-Orr Distributors, Inc., 15 Union Square, New 
York City, for the Scoring Chart at once. 


TAKE A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOUR TROOP 


The next step 1s for your Scoutmaster to mobilize the whole 
Troop and have a photograph taken of it. This photograph 
will be the basis for the Tod ented. so be sure that it is good 
and clear, and taken under proper conditions. It should be 
approximately 8” x 10” in size. A clear snapshot enlarged 
to this size will do. 


In the meantime, your Scoutmaster should notify the be 
Committee, who will be present at the time the photograp! 
is taken, and they will make the inspection described above 
in order to determine how Correctly and Officially Uni- 
formed your Troop is. 


APPEARANCE AS SHOWN BY PHOTOGRAPH 


The manner in which the photograph shows the general ap- 
pearance of the Troop will be an important factor in this 
contest. Correct posture, shoulders erect, heads up, and 
the general attitude of the Troop as shown in the photograph, 
may decide the winner. See No. 6 of the Contest Conditions. 
If two or more Troops in a Region have complied with all the 
above requirements and are correct in all respects, the judges 
will naturally give the decision to the Troop which makes 
the best appearance in the photograph. 


SEND THEM TO US 


After the photograph has been taken, have your Scoutmaster 
send it, together with the Contest Scoring Chart, to Sweet- 
Orr Distributors, Inc. 
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It is not too late for your Troop to enter. The contest does not close 
until June 1st, 1933. @ Any Scout who has any pride in his Troop 
will be sure to urge his Scoutmaster to enter this Contest. 














l , Contest Closes June ist, 1933 


On this page are listed several Uniform and Equipment suggestions 
which are only a few of the 500 items listed in the new Boy Scout 
catalog. Have you a copy? 








Official Cotton Shirt 


A smartly tailored Shirt. 
Its rich khaki, fade-proof 
color, set off with the dark 
Official Buttons and the 
embroidered name strip, 
give it that perfect Scout 
appearance. 


No. 647 Price, $1.60 





Official Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic and popular part 
of the Uniform of the Boy Scout. It is all quality. 
Well-made from selected fur felt and shaped to keep 
its fine appearance year after year. It is undeniably 
smart and good looking and sure to win instant 
approval. No. 503 Price, $1.75 


Boy Scout Hike Bag 


Made of pliable canvas 
material of sufficient weight 
to turn water and yet not 
too heavy for the longest & 
hike. Has two poc- 
kets and two wide 
web shoulder straps 
for carrying. 
No. 1225 

Price, $1.25 











Official Breeches 


Shrink-proof and fade-proof, and made to withstand 
the rugged outdoor activities of Scouting. Unbeat- 
able for wear when camping, and conspicuous for their 
smartness on dress occasions. 


No. 651 Price, $1.60 





Official Lariat 


The Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Sampson 
Spot Cord, which is absolutely the strongest and best 
on the market today. Especially useful on a hike 
and in camp. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.25 





Junior Canteen 


A serviceable canteen made of galvanized steel. 
Will not rust. Covered with heavy khaki duck. 
Capacity 1 qt. 
No. 1219 


Price, 75c 














Official Cotton Stockings 


Practical and durable. Exceptionally good quality 
heavy cotton, virtually hole proof. Flat knit feet, 
reinforced heels and toes. Medium heavy weight. 
Size 814 to 12. 


No. 528 Price, 35c 








Whitt-L-Kraft Knife 


Has four blades, each of which can be used for 
dozens of purposes. Every boy doing handicraft 
work should have this knife. 


No. 1087 Price, $1.50 
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Flint and Steel Set 


Contains piece of vanadium steel and piece of quartz 
in compact khaki carrying case, and red cedar tinder. 


No. 1505 Price, 50c 





The new 1933 Boy Scout catalog is yours, free of charge, for the asking. Just send a post 
card to any of the Boy Scout Service Depots listed at the bottom of this page, and a copy will 
be mailed atonce. . . Contains all sorts of equipment for Boy Scouts and other outdoor boys. 
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Clawson started another rush, and then the 
big figure of Jack Patterson battered Dan to 
one side. The foreman’s great arms smoth- 
ered Clawson’s. He shoved him away. 

“What’s all this about?” he demanded. 

It was Clawson who told him, breathing 
heavily. Dan stood quietly. When Clawson 
had finished, Jack Patterson said grimly: 

“Get back and run that charger. Stay 
up there, where you belong. Don’t talk to 
Hollis, and if he wants to laugh—let him 
laugh.” 


LAWSON glared at the foreman. Then 

he narrowed his eyes on Dan’s again. 
For a second Dan thought he was going to 
rush in again. But he didn’t. He muttered 
thickly: 

“White collar—kid!” 

And he turned and climbed back on the 
platform of the giant that fed the furnaces. 
He moved levers and the giant made sound, 
rolling down the line of furnaces, away from 
Patterson and Dan. 

Patterson said grimly: “*Too bad you got 
mixed up with him, Dan. The heat’s got 
him beat: Tim’s wife is sick; he had to stay 
home. We're short charger operators—it’s a 
tough job. Clawson’s worked one shift to- 
day—and I had to call him on for this one. 
He never did like your department much.” 

Dan said: “I wasn’t laughing at him, 
Jack. And Goliath is a good enough name 
for the machine. But it was spelled wrong—” 

The foreman of the huge shed smiled a 
little. But the next second his face held a 
hard expression. 

“It’s been a hot week—one of the hottest 
we've ever had, Dan. Some of the boys’ 
tempers and nerves are on edge. That name 
probably meant a lot to Clawson. He 
thought he’d done something pretty nice. 
And you grinned, and then told him he 
couldn't spell. At another time he might 
have grinned with you—but he’s overworked, 
ragged. Better keep away from him.” 

Dan Hollis nodded. “Sure,” he said. 
“T'll tell him I'm sorry, if you say so, Jack.” 

The foreman shook his head. He touched 
Dan's arm and smiled at him. But his smile 
was a little grim. 

“No, just keep away from him and his 
machine,” he said. ‘He'll have his hands 
full, and he'll forget about you.” 

Dan nodded. The foreman went along the 
line of open hearth furnaces, speaking to 
the first and second helpers he met. Dan 
ran off another test, and as he was jotting 
down the figures the charger rumbled past, 
between him and Number Nine. He looked 
up and saw the white-washed letters spelling 
GOLIOTH. But he didn’t smiie. His eyes 
met the dark ones of Clawson and the 
expression he saw in them made him think 
that Patterson might be wrong. The charg- 
ing machine operator might have his hands 
full—but Dan Hollis doubted very much 
that he would forget. 

Mike Palvic, the big Pole who was first 
helper of Number Nine, came over near 
Dan, pulling off his face mask. He said 
huskily: 

“We're going to tap her out in twenty 
minutes—if you want to get a test of her 
waste gas—now’s the time.” 

Dan said: “Right,” and the first helper 
looked at him curiously. 

“What's Clawson sore about?” he asked. 

Dan grinned. “I’m a white collar guy,” 
he said. “That bothers him.” 

Palvic frowned. ‘“Clawson’s all right,” 
he said. ‘But he’s been working pretty 
hard. Running a charger is a job, in this 
weather. He won't hurt you, Dan.” 

Dan smiled tightly, with his blue eyes half 
closed. He spoke softly, grimly. 

‘Not if I see him getting set to try,” he 
said. 


BOVE the hiss of tons of steel from 

Number Nine, pouring into the ladle 
below the tapping platform, Dan heard the 
crash. It was the crash of glass, and he'd 
heard that sound before. Turning about, 
he ran towards the front of the furnace. The 
charging machine had halted just a short dis- 
tance to one side; Clawson had moved away 
from the levers and was staring over the 
far end of it. Dan went across the steel 
sheets of the shed surface and looked down at 
the wreckage of the orsat. 

The bottles containing the chemicals had 
been smashed when it had fallen from the 
hook he had hung it upon. The wooden 
frame of the test set was broken, smashed 
into pieces. A long iron bar lay half across 
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the wreckage of the set. One end of the bar 
had been caught in the great frame of 
Goliath. 

Clawson looked at Dan and grinned. “We 
picked up that hunk of iron somewhere along 
the way—and it cracked that box of yours, 
White Collar,”’ he shouted down. ‘Guess 
you can quit for the night, eh?” 

Dan shook his head. “I'll go back and 
get another test set,” he said steadily. “I'll 
report that your machine picked up an iron 
bar and smashed it into my set—and you 
didn’t see it pick the bar up, Clawson.” 

The charging machine operator grinned 
down at Dan. Then his eyes grew hard. 

“That’s it, Kid,” he said. “Get your 
pencil good and sharp for the report.” 














(Concluded from page 17) 


But even as his voice died he saw Clawson’s 
body jerk. He saw the operator half raise a 
hand towards his head. Something rolled 
over an edge of the moving charger. Claw- 
son’s body slumped, fell slowly among the 
levers! 

And then the charging machine was al- 
most upon Dan Hollis; he was forced to 
jump out of its way for the second time. It 
rumbled past, and as it went past Dan 
caught a glimpse of Clawson’s unconscious 
form, sprawled on the operation platform 
flooring! 

At his side he heard Mike Palvic cry out 
hoarsely. The first helper gripped his arm 
and shouted: 

**What happened?” 











**My veterinary 
thinks that perhaps I 
don’t walk enough” 

















He got the pieces of the test box in a pile, 
and away from the outside rail of the charg- 
ing machine. Then he went down the line 
towards the Experimental Engineering De- 
partment’s tiny brick building. Near the 
south end of the shed he met Patterson. The 
foreman said: 

‘Listen, Dan—maybe you'd better set up 
your new box at this end of the shed.” 

Dan Hollis shook his head again. “I’ve 
had the furnace numbers given me, Jack. 
I'm not finished with Number Nine yet.” 


T WAS just getting light outside the big 

shed when Dan ran his last test. He was 
through with Number Nine. She had tapped 
out the steel she had made from iron manu- 
factured by the blast furnaces, and her tap 
had been a good one. She was getting her 
gas and air perfectly, and her tonnage of 
molten metal was right. Dan snapped the 
wooden slides of the box closed, set it care- 
fully behind a steel girder of the shed, made 
his last notes. 

They were making bottom on Number 
Nine now, lining her so that she could hold 
her next pool of hot stuff. Mike Palvic and 
his second helper, stripped to the waist and 
wearing their face masks, were working close 
to the furnace, with long rods. Dan started 
across the shed to tell the first helper he was 
through. 

He heard the clanging of. the charger’s 
bell, glanced over his right shoulder. He 
could see Clawson standing among the levers. 
The charging machine was coming down the 
line fast, making a great clatter. But she 
was fifty yards away from Dan, and he did 
not hurry. Mike and his second helper were 
out of the path of the machine. 

Overhead a crane made screeching sound as 
it rolled in the opposite’direction that the 
charging machine operated by Clawson was 
moving. Green flashes shot from it. It, too, 
was moving fast—as fast as its awkward 
bulk could move. Dan glanced up as he 
neared the first helper. 

And his keen eyes saw something flash 
downward. It was a small object; it seemed 
to curve as it fell. Dan swung his body 
about, stiffened. The charging machine was 
almost directly beneath the crane—and 
something had got loose, was plunging to- 
wards Goliath, towards the figure of Clawson! 

Dan shouted with all his strength, throwing 
up an arm, pointing upward. 

**Clawson—look out!” 





Dan said: ‘Something fell—hit Clawson— 
from the crane——” 

Palvic was moving, running after the 
clattering charger. Men were shouting— 
others who had seen what had happened, 
or had seen Clawson go down. They were 
trying to warn those in the path of the huge 
machine. Palvic was nearing it, from behind, 
and Dan was close to the first helper. And 
then, suddenly, Mike Palvic sprawled over 
domolite—a small pile of it—and went down 
heavily. He was trying to get up, when Dan 
reached his side, but his eyes showed pain. 

“Right knee!” he breathed _ hoarsely. 
“Numb—you get aboard her, Dan—pull 
back on the—green lever—stop her-——”’ 

Dan ran on. There was a crash as the 
charger battered into some object left in its 
path, carried it along ahead of it. Dan was 
almost beside the steel framework of the 
great machine now. He could hear men 
shouting, and from an end of the shed came 
the whine of a siren. 

Then he was climbing over the steel frame; 
he was near the levers. He stared down at 
the figure of Clawson. Clawson’s eyes were 
opened—there was red across his forehead. 
Dan’s eyes came away from him—looked 
down the shed, in the path of the machine. 
A hundred yards ahead was a dinkey engine, 
with a line of cars that had been hauled into 
the shed. One of the cars had red flags 
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sticking above it. Dan remembered that 
Number Fourteen furnace was “cold,” off 
the line. They were cleaning her up—and 
sometimes they used small charges of powder 
to blow the settled steel loose. The red 
flagged car might hold dynamite—— 

Dan’s eyes found the green painted lever. 
He pulled back on it, but it didn’t move. 
Clawson groaned, and when Dan looked 
down he saw that his left leg was jammed 
between the stop lever and the steel casing it 
fitted against when the machine was not 
moving. Clawson was trying to move, 
weakly. 

The great machine rumbled on, running 
wild. Dan caught a glimpse of men near the 
red flagged car, waving their arms. Then 
he was leaning down, had his arms around 
Clawson’s shoulders, was trying to raise him 
from the flooring. 

And Clawson tried to help him. Dan 
strained, put all his strength back of the 
effort to lift the operator. Clawson was 
heavy, dead weight. But slowly his body 
came up—there was a final wrench and his 
leg was free. Dan reached out almost blindly, 
and gripped the green painted lever. This 
time it moved back. There was a grinding 
sound—the great machine jerked to a 
stop. 

Dan Hollis stared ahead, breathing heavily. 
Men climbed over the sides of the charger 
and relieved him of Clawson’s weight. Less 
than ten feet separated Goliath from the 
dinkey and the line of cars. Dan smiled a 
little and breathed wearily: 

“Well, I was right about one thing—I did 
see the accident—coming!” 


LAWSON, his head in bandages, grinned 

at Dan Hollis. Mike Palvic limped up 

to the group. Jack Patterson smiled at Dan 
and spoke slowly. 

“Bolt head sheared off, beneath the crane. 
Caught Clawson a glancing blow. You 
didn't have time to get the stop lever on, eh, 
Clawson?” 

The operator shook his head. “I just 
dropped—the next thing I saw was White 
Collar here, trying to stop Gol . 

He checked himself. Someone called to the 
foreman; he slapped Dan on the back. 

“No powder in that red flagged car, Dan,” 
he said. ‘But it would have been a nasty 
smash. That was good work.” 

He moved off. Mike Palvic winked at 
Dan. “A shed filled with big, husky mill 
workers—yet it took a white collar-guy to 
stop that charger!” he muttered. He winked 
again, and moved towards Number Nine. 

Clawson looked at Dan, and smiled a little. 
“IT know you think I let that bar smash your 
test set on purpose, Hollis,” he said hoarsely. 
“But I didn’t. I was looking towards the 
furnaces at the time. I'll admit, I didn’t 
feel broken up when it did happen i 

Dan chuckled. ‘That was an accident,” 
he said quietly. “We both got a little sore— 
about nothing much.” 

The operator nodded. He held out a hand 
and Dan gripped it. And after a little silence 
Clawson said slowly: 

“What do you say we find some white 
paint somewhere? I'd sort of like to fix 
that charger’s name right, Dan.” 

Dan Hollis grinned at the operator. “Sure 
thing,” he said cheerfully. “It won't take 
but a dab—there isn’t much wrong with it, 
Clawson.” 

So side by side, they moved along the shed, 
looking for white paint. 








Seeing Stars 


(Continued from page 20) 


Wolf, the great astronomer of Heidelberg 
University, suggested to Dr. Oscar von Miller, 
founder and director of the famous German 
Museum at Munich the idea of constructing a 
moving model of the stars and planets which 
should faithfully reproduce the appearance of 
the heavens. The latter put the proposition 
up to Carl Zeiss, Jena, the world’s oldest and 
largest optical firm. They, however, were not 
satisfied with building a mechanical device, 
which, at its best, might be only an improve- 
ment on the orreries so far known. Professor 
Bauersfeld, Technical Director of the Zeiss 
Optical Works, instead conceived the novel 
idea of an optical planetarium. Years of 
experiment and scientific research were neces- 
sary to develop the ingenious and compli- 
cated apparatus which is now known and 


admired throughout the world as the Zeiss 
Planetarium. 


HILE seventeen Zeiss Planetaria are 

to be found in various European coun- 
tries, Chicago owes the distinction of being 
the first American city to enjoy a planetarium 
owing to the munificence of Max Adler, 
former vice-president of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company. 

Mr. Adler donated a large sum of money 
for the new institution, which has been 
named in his honor, the “Adler Planetarium 
and Astronomical Museum.” The principal 
feature of the newly constructed building 1s 
the Zeiss Planetarium projector, housed 
under a dome seventy feet wide, accommo 
dating some 600 spectators. The Adler 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Planetarium will be one of the main attrac- 
tions of the 1933 Chicago Centennial World 
Fain 

Since a purely technical explanation of 
such a complicated mechanism as the Zeiss 
Planetarium might be somewhat difficult to 
follow, we will attend a typical performance, 
and thus gain a better understanding. 

Imagine yourself seated in a comfortable 
armchair in a planetarium. The lights grow 
dimmer and dimmer. The hum of many 
voices gives way to silence, and soon there is 
complete darkness. A few moments pass and 
nothing occurs, but a feeling of hushed ex- 
pectancy creeps over the audience. Then, 
after our eyes have become accustomed to 
the darkness, we are aware of a faint glow of 
light, vague, diffused, apparently coming 
from nowhere. Overhead we can discern a 
typical sky on a moonless evening, somewhat 
dim and uncertain, not unlike the deep blue 
of a winter’s midnight. But we feel we are 
no longer sitting indoors under an artificial 
dome—all this somehow has vanished, above 
you stretches the vault of the infinite. You 
lose all sense of confinement. 

Suddenly a miracle happens! A firmament 
of twinkling stars flashes into existence, and 
many an “Ah-h-h!” of astonishment and 
pleasure comes from all parts of the audience 
as they behold this overpowering spectacle 
of the heavens. No play is ever more in- 
tently followed than this in which the con- 
stellations, stars, planets, Sun and Moon 
enact their parts. The voice of the lecturer is 
heard from the reading desk, containing a 
switchboard for the remote control of the 
projector in the center of the planetarium. 

“Tt is sunset,” he says. ‘“‘Here you see 
Venus shining as an evening star.” And he 
points to Venus with a long finger of light. 
In his hand he holds a portable projector, 
throwing a luminous arrow on the dome to 
direct attention to any specific body which 
he happens to be discussing. 

Now, with unexpected suddenness, this 
welkin of stationary stars is set in motion, 
and we are in the vortex of a vast stellar 
whirlpool. Swarms of stars rise from the 
eastern skyline, climb slantingly westward 
and upward and, crossing the southern skies, 
swing down again to slide out of sight behind 
the western horizon. Among all these stars 
only one, the Pole Star, remains fixed in a 
pivotal position. Thus the reason for the 
changing configuration of the sky becomes at 
once apparent. To follow in the open air 
even such comparatively rapid changes as 
the diurnal course of the stars, the sky must 
be watched for hours consecutively. A study 
of the wheeling planets, without the planeta- 
rium, demands extraordinary patience and 
pertinacity, because days, years, even gen- 
erations are involved. 

In Nature a day lasts twenty-four hours; in 
the artificial heavens such a diurnal revolu- 
tion consumes only fifty seconds, two or four 
minutes. The instrument condenses time, 
the celestial phenomena of a day can be wit- 
nessed in a very short interval, and thus 
changes which in Na- 
ture take place with 
extreme slowness can 
be most impressively 
observed. In this daily 
motion we can also 
observe that the entire 
planetary structure 
swings about rhyth- 
mically with the diur- 
nal motion, for Sun, 
Moon and the planets 
participate in the ap- 
parent motion of the 
celestial sphere. 

The bodies of our 
solar system, the Sun,. 
the Moon and the 
planets Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter 
and Saturn, are very 
close to the Earth, our 
view-point, as com- 
pared with the infinitely distant fixed stars. 
Therefore, we are able, if we observe care- 
fully, to detect their motions with respect to 
the fixed stars within even a few days. We 
thus see the Sun, Moon and the planets 
move slowly among the fixed stars in the 
artificial sky. 

By condensing the time still more, we 
observe how the Sun describes its apparent 
motion, which is caused by the actual motion 
of the Earth about the Sun, from west to 
east, in the Ecliptic, the intersection of the 
plane of the Earth’s orbit with the celestial 
sphere; the Moon, our satellite, which trav- 
erses its orbit about the Earth at a far greater 





The Network and the Ecliptic 


speed; the planets Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn, which describe compli- 
cated orbits among the fixed stars. These 
orbits are the consequence of the motions of 
these planets about the Sun in their elliptical 
orbits, and of the simultaneous motion of our 
station, the Earth, about the Sun. 

We also observe that the orbits of the 
Moon and of the planets are but slightly dis- 
placed from the Ecliptic, the apparent path 
of the Sun among the stars. 


ONE might readily be led to surmise that 

by running through the phenomena of a 
year very rapidly, the positions of the Sun, 
Moon and planets with respect to the fixed 
stars might be thrown into confusion; but 
everything remains in perfect adjustment. 
That slow gyroscopic motion of the Earth, 
one revolution in 26.000 years, which causes 
the precession of the equinoxes, which is 
responsible for the fact that in the course of 
thousands of years other stars become our 
Pole Star, and which permits us to observe 
an apparent very slow displacement of the 
entire celestial sphere with respect to the axis 
of the Earth’s orbit, is also provided for in 
the instrument. 

By virtue of this motion we watch differ- 
ent stars, in the course of thousands of years 
successively become our Pole star, and after 
a full revolution of the projector—in Nature, 
after one complete gyroscopic revolution of 
the Earth in 26,000 years—our present Pole 
Star again appears at the north pole of the 
celestial sphere! If we let the instrument 
describe the phenomena of a year in seven 
seconds, then we shall witness the spectacle 
of the so-called “‘Great Year” in about fifty 
hours! 

Visitors are often puzzled by the two 
bulbous ends on the instrument. The reason 
for the two is that the constellations visible 
from either the northern or southern hemi- 
sphere of the Earth may be projected on the 
dome. Ordinarily, the stars of the north alone 
are used. By turning the entire projector end 
for end round the horizontal axis “‘for vary- 
ing the geographical latitude,’ we may sub- 
stitute the stars of the Antipodes and see the 
heavens as they are viewed, say, by the 
Argentinians. Or, if we wish, we may adjust 
the apparatus so as to depict the stars seen 
from any intermediate latitude of the Earth. 
This brings both ends into use, the machine 
now assuming a more or less horizontal posi- 
tion. In order to prevent the stars below the 
horizon from being projected, each of the 
lower lenses has an automatic mercury shut- 
ter. This also serves to gradually shut off the 
light ofeach star as it approaches the horizon, 
thus effectually imitating Nature. 

Many are surprised to learn that not more 
than 2,700 stars, or at the utmost 3,000, are 
visible from any one place on Earth at the 
same time, for on a clear moonless night 
there seem to be millions. Yet, an actual 
count reveals the truth of this statement, as 
any astronomer will tell you. The Zeiss 
Planetarium projects the entire complement 
of 9,000 stars, visible 
to the naked eye from 
anywhere on the face 
of the earth. Not one 
is omitted. When we 
learn that 5,400 fixed 
stars down to the sixth 
magnitude are repro- 
duced by 119 separate 
projectors, we begin to 
appreciate the com- 
plexity of the appa- 
ratus and the patient 
attention to accuracy 
and detail. It is signi- 
ficant that every single 
star shown in _ this 
miniature sky appears 
in its relative bril- 
liance. 

At the pressure of 
a button each con- 
stellation may be 
labelled in letters of light; the “network 
and the ecliptic,” lines of light which 
radiate from the Pole Star, divide ,the skies 
into geometric sections. Other circles cross 
them, the two sets of lines forming a 
pattern exactly like the latitude and longi- 
tude lines on a globe of the earth, and the 
stars are located in terms of coordinates. 
Here, in addition to the position circles, may 
be seen the Zodiac crossing the celestial 
equator diagonally. (See diagram.) 

Thus, the versatile Zeiss Planetarium, or 
replica of the heavens, is as well adapted to 
the needs of classes of high-school and uni- 
versity students as it is to public needs. 
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Famous basketball coach 
tells you how to 
build a strong, sturdy body 














AKE a tip from Nat Holman—there’s 
"heme like Cocomalt for helping 
you to grow strong and sturdy! 

This famous basketball coach and 
player has helped hundreds of boys de- 
velop into fine, husky athletes. And 
whenever he comes across a youngster 
who is thin and underweight—or who 
tires easily—his advice is always the 
same: Drink Cocomalt regularly. It will 
build you up—help you develop strength 
and vitality—help you to fight fatigue. 


Cocomalt—what it is 
Cocomalt is a scientific food-concentrate, 
rich inelementsevery growing boy needs. 
Made as directed, it adds 70% more 
food-energy nourishment to milk—al- 
most doubling the food value of every glass 
you drink. 


Cocomalt contains a rich supply 
of Sunshine Vitamin D 
You know from your lessons in biology 
how important sunlight is. Without it 
plants wither and die. Animals become 
stunted and weak. Practically every liv- 
ing thing needs sunlight to survive. 
Summer time is a healthy time—because 
you receive an abundance of sunshine 


Cocomalt comes in powder form only 
—never in liquid or syrup. To be 
sure that you receive the essential 
food elements you need for strong, 
sturdy growth, insist on Cocomalt. It 
is accepted by the American Medical 
Association Committee on Foods. 
Look for the seal on the can. 
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Nat Holman, Coach of the basketball team of the 
College of the City of New York, and member of 


the famous original Celtics. 


which helps to give you the valuable 
Vitamin D. But during the Winter and 
Fall months you do not benefit from an 
abundance of sunshine and suffer ac- 
cordingly—unless you secure Sunshine 
Vitamin D from some other source. 

The rich supply of Sunshine Vitamin 
D in Cocomalt is one of the reasons why 
it is so beneficial to everyone who uses 
it regularly—particularly to you because 
you are in the growing years and your 
body is changing and developing every 
day. And remember, Cocomalt is the 
only food-drink that supplies the extra 
Sunshine Vitamin D you need for strong, 
sturdy development. 


Send for a trial can 


Fellows, take the advice of leading 
athletic coaches and physical training 
teachers throughout the country —drink 
Cocomalt at every meal. It has a delicious 
chocolate flavor and you'll like it a lot 
served hot or cold. It’s sold at all grocers 
and leading drug stores. But be sure you 
get the genuine Cocomalt and not a mis- 
leading substitute. For trial can, send 
coupon below and 10c (to cover cost of 
packing and mailing). 


ocomalt 


Cocomalt is a scientific food concen- 
trate of sucrose, skim milk, selected 
cocoa, barley malt extract, flavoring 
and added Sunshine Vitamin D. 
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more SPEED 


Oil the bearings of your 
skates, bicycle and scooter 
regularly with 3-in-One. 
That’s the way to get more 
speed! Three oils are 
blended in 3-in-One to 
make it clean and 
prevent rust while 
it lubricates. Use 
often on polished 
parts of your bike 
to prevent tarnish. 
Handy cans and 
bottles. 























At most hardware, drug 
and grocery stores. 









OF BAIT 
CASTING 

FOR BASS 
WRITE FOR THIS 


FREE BOOK — tells How! 


100 pages of fishing facts. Famous fishermen — 
Courtney Riley Cooper, Ozark Ripley and others 
tell how they catch bass and various game fish. 
Gives detailed instruc- 
tions teaching how to 
bait or fly cast. Shows; 
describes best known & 
fish in actual colors.Tells 
how, through Oreno 
Fishing Bureau, you can 
secure reports of fishing 
conditions in most any 
lake region. Fishing 











hints galore! Write for 50 {2 for this SouthBend 
“Fishing Ww hat Tackle s4 a 

and When.” Sent Free! Anti ac Lah “Reel 
> 





= 
Ask for No. 52 South Bend Rod—Genuine Split- 
Bamboo 2-piece, 3 to 5 1-2 foot lengths. Price $2.25 











Advertisers Who Have 
Something to Sell to 
Our 206,594 Readers 


If you are thinking of advertising let us 
send you free of cost a copy of Milline 
Copy Channels. This Portfolio is only of 
interest to actual advertisers. It shows a 
method of breaking copy down into 7 fun- 
damentals, and of building up under the 
50 Appeals listed, etc. It often helps an 
advertiser greatly to strengthen his mes- 
sage. Kindly state what you have in 
mind advertising and we will at the same 
time quote the cost of the space, etc. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Ave., New York City 














BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 











Two Big Factories Motor Boats $495 and up 
FULL LENGTH SPRAY RAILS— SOMETHING NEW 
A TVT Family Outboard motor boat with full length 
cor rails took first place and time prize in Mil- 

ee-Chicago Marathon. 
Catalog Free—Save Money—Prompt Shipment 
Please state kind of boat in which you are oe 
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ELL, wethought last month that we had 

chased away forever that time-wrecking 
old pest Old Idle Five Minutes but we find 
that we have to do some more thinking for 
we see him marching right along into March 
just as though nothing had ever happened. 
We really have got to do something about 
this for we cannot have our busy days busted 
up this way. Speaking of busting, suppose 
that we make a bust of old I.F.M. and so 
make it that the lazy old nuisance will bust 
when he sees it. Now a bust should not 
have cracks unless it is busted but this bust 
must be filled with wisecracks to work prop- 
erly. Send in your very best efforts and for 
the wisecracks selected and published, a Boy 
Scout Diary will be awarded. 


Yes 
Lapy (to census taker): And those two 
boys are sister's. 
Census Taker: But I beg your pardon, 
madam, that couldn’t be possible. 
Lapy: Oh yes, my sister lives next door. 


A Sour Note 

** Any empty pop bottles, lady? 
junk man at the back door. 

“T should say not,” snapped the woman. 
“Dowe look like we drank pop at this 
house?” 

“Any vinegar bottles, then, lady?” he 
ventured. 


” asked the 
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The Trouble 

An oculist was examining a patient’s eyes 
and asked him to read the top line of a test 
ecard which ran XHVQIBTFKZ. Silence 
reigned for a few minutes and, finally, the 
oculist asked, “‘Can’t you even read letters 
of that size?” 

The patient answered, “I can see the let- 
ters all right, but I can’t pronounce those 
foreign words.” 


Clear to Tommy 
Morner: What are you doing, Tommy? 
Tommy: I’m writing a letter to Buddy 
Jones. 
Moruer: But darling, you can’t write. 
Tommy: That’s all right, Buddy Jones 
can’t read. 


A Pat Reply? 
Proressor (in Freshman science class): 
Who's the greatest inventor the world has 
ever known? 
Frosu: An Irishman by the name of Pat 
Pending. 





No Kick 


Frosa (talking to football coach): Coach, 
what am I going to play this afternoon? 
Coacu: End and guard. You're going to 
sit on the end of the bench and guard the 
water bucket. 


Old Stuff 


Teacuer: What do you consider the great- 
est accomplishment of the ancient Romans? 





Srupent: Speaking Latin. 


Didn’t Get His Burg 
Lirrte Write: Mother, I showed 
teacher up before the whole class today. 
Moruer: How did you do that? 
Wiute: She asked me for Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg address ’n’ I told her that he never 
lived there. Oh, you should have heard the 
class laugh, then. 








Seasoned Salts 
SHIPWRECKED Sartor: Why 
cannibal keep looking at us? 
Seconp Sartor: Maybe he’s 
inspector! 


does that 


the food 


Camouflage 

Why in the name of common sense have 
you got one side of your car painted blue, 
and the other side painted brown. 

It’s a great idea, you ought to hear the 
witnesses contradict each other. 

1/2 
Tie: My mother says I’m a wit. 
Tap: Well, she’s half right. 
Bright 

Boy: I’ve made a great discovery, 

Fatuer: Well, what is it? 

Boy: I’ve found out that the heavy end 
of a match is the light end. 


sir. 


Well, So Long as it is Not Evaporated 
_Nrr: What kind of milk do Scotch cows 
ive? 

Wit: Dunno—what kind? 
Nit: Why condensed milk of course. 





Chews His Destination 
A goat had eaten an express ticket and an 
employee of the express company approached 
his superior with the query: 
“Boss, what we gwine do "bout dat billy 
goat? He’s done et up where he’s gwine!” 


Condensed Themes 


Teacuer: Why is it you have only ten lines 
n “milk” while the rest of the class has 


pages? 
Bricut Puptt: I wrote on condensed 
milk, sir. 
Or Cherries 


A boy who has just graduated from an 
agricultural school was visiting an old farmer. 

“Say,” said the graduate. ‘‘ Your methods 
of cultivation are all out of date. Why I'd 
be surprised if you got ten bushels of apples 
from that tree.” 

“Wal,” the farmer said casually, 
too, that there’s a pear tree.” 


“T would 


Something to Crow About 
Bit (First Time Camper): Those roos- 
ters kept me awake early this morning with 
their crowing. 
BrotuHer: Don't complain about the 
roosters. When you get up early you crow 
about it for days. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Ranger Bicycles 


at new low prices 







30 Days’ Trial 


New Ranger Models now 
ready for delivery direct to 
Rider. Astonishing new prices 
and terms. Do not buy" until 
you get thenm—$18.8S up. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED to 
ride and exhibit sample, and make 
money. Many models and styles. 
= i 3, 
Gres Wont se hat nual ies 
nd no money. Write for catalog 
and = marvelous prices and terms. 


WRITE TODAY —A POSTCARD WILL DO IT 
Mead Cycle Co., Dept. W-14, Chicago 


MICROSCOPE 


@ Here is your chance to buy a real 
high power, brand new Wallensak 
ment you will be able to examine all 
at the regular price of $16.50. 
instructions and test slides 

America’s Largest Microscope Dealers 

Glove, Oil Treated Horse- 
minute you put it on. A 
j alogue of other models 
52-13 Warren St., New York 
Big 12” balsa Glider 


Microscope. Notatoy butareal sci- 
entific microscope that magnifies 
the insects, germs and flowers. 
Thousands of these fine Micro- 
We have z a limited quan- 
tity for the special price of $ 8 5 
all in a special box. 
-M-LEVOY:- 
B INC. 
STOP! READ! SEND FOR 
This full size, Professional 
(% i! iy A hide, Full Leather Lined. 
/ y i | Leather Laced at Wrist and 
Y ; between thumb and fore- 
regular $3.00 value for 
half that price. Send 
Ee Soo ted) free on request. Address- 
Sports Dept. 
$4 5Q Post 
Free with each kit! “FLEW 900 FT!” 
New PHANTOM rst] 




















up to 250 times. With this instru- 
scopes have been sold everywhere 

$8.75, complete with full 
608 FIFTH AVE e NEW YORK CITY 
Players Model Fielder 
finger. Ready for play the 
Money Order today. Cat- 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS 

Paid 











KITS $ rt 


BIG BARGAIN! 
All 4 kits Special at Hy 






ey Back! Sent for Cash or C.O.D. 
-Color Cata- 
4 Harrison, 


Mon 
MeFagey SOME. Si 
I 
De le e Chicago, U.S.A. 
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WEBSTERS COLLEGIATE 


A wealth of constantly needed information 
instantly available. 106,000 entries, hundreds 
of new words, 1,268 pages, 1,700 illustrations. 
New Low Prices. Thin-Paper Edition: Cloth, 
$3.50; Fabrikoid, $5.00; 
Leather, $7.00; Limp Pig- 
skin, $7.50. At your 
bookseller’s or from the 
publishers. Free speci- 
mén pages on request. 


G.& C. 
MERRIAM CO, 
263 Broadway, 
Sqaatele, 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


How to Get a Job 


suggestion and are not doing it merely be- 
cause you think it will help you get the 


ob. 

’ Above everything, avoid boasting, for that 
will ruin your chances at the outset. After 
all, you are only a beginner in business, and 
to tell a man that you can run his company 
for him and make him a lot of money, or 
something equally absurd, is simply to invite 
his ridicule and eliminate you from con- 
sideration. 

And that’s exactly what you do not want 
to do. 
Make your letter natural. Remembering 
that the man you are addressing is older than 
you, and furthermore is your prospective 
employer, you should be respectful. Some 
boys feel it necessary to be brisk or individual 
or different, and in their efforts to do this 
they are fresh, or smart or flippant. They 
try trick openings for their letters, or promise 
the moon, or in some manner get off on the 
wrong foot. Be natural and you won't run 
into this snag; but in being natural try to be 
interesting as well. 

Certainly what you have to tell this man 
is of great importance to you; it concerns 
what to you is the most interesting and vital 
thing in the world—yourself. Knowing of his 
needs, you should be able to make this sub- 
ject of interest to the employer, because your 
training and ability and extra values are 
what he is advertising to find. Once you 
realize this, you will find it easy to write a 

ly to his advertisement—a reply that 
should bring a favorable response. 


WRITING ‘a letter of application is some- 

what different. In this case you have 
no list of qualifications against which to 
measure your experience; but since such a 
list is necessary you must provide it yourself. 
First you must find out what kind of a job 
you are after, and the duties you will be 
required to perform. You can do this by 
talking with people in companies similar 
to those you intend to canvass, or with boys 
who are filling jobs similar to the one you 
seek. They can tell you a good deal of what 
you want to know; the rest is up to you. 
After checking your outline with these re- 
quirements, you will want to add, again, 
those extra values we have mentioned so 
many times before. And you will want to 
stress them, for they are the things that will 
win you preferment over other applicants; 
they will make your letter individual and 
interesting. 

Some people feel it is necessary to insist 
upon an interview when they write a letter. 
Because they want so much to talk with the 
man about that job they forget that others 
have the same thought. But no employer 
wants to interview people unless he is con- 
vinced they can qualify’ for the position. 
It takes time to talk with them and, as he is 
busy, he must protect himself. That is why 
the most urgent plea for an appointment is 
wasted unless that plea is backed up with 
definite, compelling evidence that that per- 
son is well worth considering for the job. 

Your letter must do its own pleading for an 
interview, and it must do it by convincing the 
man that you have something that he wants; 
by showing him that your experience is 
better than that offered by others. In other 
words, you must sell him on the idea that 
you are the one best equipped for the post 
he is offering. Having done this you can 
feel justified in asking for an appointment. 

Suppose you are captain of your football 
team and you need a new end. A boy comes 
to you and says, 

“Say, you oughta have me playing end for 
you. I'll put your old team on the map. 
I'll win that game for you Saturday—and 
run up a big score, too.” 

And he goes on to tell you how good he is 
and how much you need him. Possibly you 
are impressed, because you do want a new 
player in that important position, but some- 
how you don’t like his approach. He’s too 
boastful, too fond of his own ability—which, 
so far, has not been demonstrated at all, but 
is just talk. 

Next day another chap comes along. He 
doesn’t say anything about playing end at 
first; just gets out on the field and joins the 
practise. He spears four or five high passes 
out of the air—then goes dodging and twist- 
ing down the field. He’s fast as a flash and a 
splendid runner. Knowing the weakness of 
your team, he looks mighty good to you. 

when he suggests that you let him play 
end, you are glad to put him on the team. 
He showed you before he told you. 
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Make your letter show, before it tells. 

Prove that you are qualified for that posi- 
tion by showing what you have done; then 
your request for an interview will be all the 
more effective. But prove instead of promis- 
ing—and show instead of telling. Do you 
get the idea? 

Your extra values are your proof—the 
experience you had selling goods that summer; 
the work you did on the school paper or 
magazine; the letters you won in athletics— 
the special things you have done, that many 
other boys have not done. These are your 
extra values; they are the proof in which an 
employer will be interested. 


HEN you call at an employment 
agency you will want to do the same 
thing. Present your outline and let that tell 
your story. You will find it more business- 
like and more effective than trying to tell 
about yourself, verbally. You are appealing 
to the man with visible evidence; something 
he can see. You will be making a very 
definite and a favorable impression on him. 
Undoubtedly, you have been wondering 
how to get the names of companies to write 
to, or the names of the men in these com- 
panies. There are several sources you can 
use: the telephone and city directories, the 
public library, advertisements in the maga- 
zines and newspapers, and news items (con- 
cerning new organizations, combines, mergers 
and so on). From these you can secure the 
names of the concerns you feel you would like 
to work for; you can obtain the names of the 
individuals by calling at their offices, or by 
phoning and asking for the name of the man 
who does the hiring. 

If you are aiming at some particular de- 
partment, get the name of the advertising 
manager, sales manager, or whatever his 
title may be. If you cannot get his name, 
use his title and address him as “Dear Sir.” 
It is always better, of course, to have the 
man’s name, since this gives you a more per- 
sonal approach. But take care not to mis- 
spell his name and be sure you have his 
initials right; any mistake of this sort is 
certain to irritate him and is therefore poor 
strategy on your part. 

In answering an ad, in writing your own, 
in preparing a letter of application, always 
consider the man who will read what you 
have to say. Try to put yourself in his place, 
and determine what his reactions to it will be. 
It may help you to take your ad or letter to 
some older person, whose judgment you 
respect, and get their opinion. Be positive 
that your letter checks, in all details, with 
your outline of yourself. You must prove 
your claims with facts, otherwise you are not 
being honest with yourself or with your pro- 
spective employer. 

Here is a chap who has picked up type- 
writing on the side. He also has worked a 
short time in an office and knows something 
of office routine. He wants a job and decides 
to advertise his services. He can not say very 
much in his ad, because it costs money, so 
every word must count. He has two things 
to sell: his previous experience and his ability 
to use a typewriter. But he knows the im- 
portance of dressing up his wares so as to 
make them as attractive as possible. Note 
how he does it in his ad: 


““BOY—ambitious, willing, reliable, with 
some business experience, wishes position 
where knowledge of office work and type- 
writing will be helpful. Box R821.” 


ELLING yourself through ideas may 

sound difficult, but it isn’t. It does, how- 
ever, require imagination, energy and de- 
termination. When you use this method 
you are not looking for a job; you are making 
one for yourself. You are not applying to fill 
a vacancy; you are creating an opportunity 
which others have overlooked. And if you 
can do this now, when you are just starting 
out in business, you need not worry about 
jobs later on; you have demonstrated your 
ability to sell yourself into a position. 

Pick out one firm at a time and study it. 
Talk with the people in the organization; 
find out what methods are being used, how 
the business is being run. ‘Then see if 
you can discover something that is lack- 
ing; some little job that needs doing; some 
new idea that would be of value to that 
company. 

For instance, one young fellow had can- 
vassed nearly all the business houses in town 
without finding any opening. Conditions 
were bad and there just didn’t seem to be any 


(Concluded from page 13) 


vacancies. After weeks of discouraged 
tramping, he went into a one-man grocery 
store, on an errand. He waited fifteen 
minutes or more until the man got around 
to take his order. In that time he noticed 
that several others were also being detained. 
Two or three of them left, and went to the 
store across the street. 

This set the boy thinking. He came in 
again the next day and had the same ex- 
perience. He repeated his visits for a week 
and each time saw the grocer losing sales 
because he couldn't take care of the orders in 
time. And the store across the way was 
getting more and more of this business. 

Here, apparently, was an opportunity, so 
the young chap went to the grocer and 
pointed out the sales he was missing because 
he was shorthanded. He suggested that the 
man could not only afford to hire him as a 
clerk, but that he was losing money by not 
doing so. He got that job. 


Now we come at last to the interview. 
" You are finally going to see a man about 
ajob. Naturally, you will want to look your 
best. Your clothes should be clean and 
neatly pressed, your shoes polished, and so 
on; for your prospective employer will judge 
you to a large degree by your initial appear- 
ance—just as you judge other people. 

When you go in to his office, forget yourself 
and how badly you want that job. Think of 
him and how you can fit yourself in with his 
plans. 

Once again, remember not to tell him but 
to show him. Hand him your outline and 
let it present your story. Answer any ques- 
tions he may ask, but let him do most of the 
talking. Too many boys spoil their chances 
by trying to dominate the interview, by 
bragging of how good they are, or promising 
things they can not perform and which the 
employer knows they can not. Others, of 
course, are like clams, and everything has 
to be pried out of them. This is almost as 
irritating as the boastful type; but if you 
must run to an extreme, it is better by far 
to say too little than too much. Further- 
more, your outline, if you have prepared it 
properly, will do a great deal of your selling 
for you. 

Let the man know you want the job, and 
that you are sure you can handle it to his 
satisfaction. But prove this to him, as well 
as you can, by referring to the facts in your 
outline. They are your best recommenda- 
tion; use them as such. 

_What you actually say will depend, ob- 
viously, upon the job you are after and the 
man who is interviewing you. You will want 
to adapt yourself to him and present your 
case so that it will interest and convince 
him. If he wants you to do most of the talk- 
ing, he will let you know. If he prefers to 
ask questions, you will be wise in confining 
yourself to suitable answers. This will be a 
real test of your aptitude for business, be- 
cause one of the most important requirements 
is the ability to get along with other people, 
and to see things from their viewpoint. 

Be courteous, respectful and keep to the 
point. Try to leave the man with the convic- 
tion that you are the boy he wants for the 
job—but do this by proving your ability, and 
not by promises or boasts. Show him, by 
your manner and the things you say, that 
you are interested in the work—and that, in 
hiring you, he will be getting a boy who will 
work with him and whom he can trust to 
handle the job satisfactorily and well. 

It may take all your persistence and grit 
to land a position in these days. You will 
have to keep everlastingly at it, and learn to 
overcome discouragement. But the experi- 
ence of looking for a job is wonderful training 
in itself, whether you connect now or not. 
You learn how to determine your own 
worth; you discover where you are weak and 
what your assets are. And you get a valu- 
able, first-hand knowledge of the business 
world, of business men and methods. 

You can, however, depend on this: If you 
keep at it; if you follow every lead you have, 
and those you get through your letters, ads 
and other sources; if you do a really thorough, 
sound job on that outline of yours, you will 
eventually land a position. 

It may take weeks or even months; it may 
be merely a matter of days, but you should 
find a job, if you make up your mind to it. 
Business is no place for quitters; game, gritty 
fighters are the ones who win out. So keep 
your courage high, your chin up, and go after 
= hard, with all that’s in you. Here’s 

uck! 
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Kills Fox 
at 50 Yards with 






Super-X 
22 Short 


The smashing wallop of Super-X long 
range .22's has been demonstrated time 
and again. A sportsman in Utah killed 
a coyote at 71 yards and another in 
Montana killed a hawk at 125 yards, 
with Super-X Long Rifle .22’s. And 
here’s what a boy in Oregon who 
killed a silver fox at 50 yards with a 
Super-X short has to say: 

“Previous to this incident, my brother and I 
had purchased 3 boxes of Super-X .22 Shorts. 
We used them all in about 10 days and outside 
of cleaning the gun the first day it was not 
necessary to clean it again... . We think 
Super-X the straightest shooting, hardest hit- 
ting cartridge on the market.” 





50% more power! 26% greater speed! Much 
longer range! Double Action powder! Non- 
corrosive priming! Nickel-plated case! Golden 
Lubaloy bullet! You get all of these features in 
Western Super-X .22’s. Clip the coupon now 
for free, descriptive literature and Col. Town- 
send Whelen’s booklet, ““American Big Game 
Shooting.” 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
354 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 





Youthful Hunter Downs 
Silver Fox with .22 Short 
Bullet at 50 Yards 


Hunting valuable silver fox pelts while 
with only one cartridge, and a .22 Short 
at that, is just part of the day’s work to 
Tom McCall. Yesterday morning Harry 
and Tom McCall sighted a silver fox while 
returning from fixing a fence on the McCall 
ranch on lower Crooked river. Neither of 
the boys had a gun and at the time did not 
know their quarry was anything as valu- 
able as a silver fox. 

Harry went to the ranch house for a gun 
and in a few minutes returned with a .22 
rifle and the only ammunition on the 
ranch, a single .22 Short cartridge. The 
two hunters decided they had best get 
close enough to make sure of their one and 
only shot. At about 50 yards Tom fired, 
killing the fox instantly. 

The fox is thought probably to have escap- 
ed from the Crooked River fox farm, oper- 
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WINCHESTER 
MODEL 60 


A real Winchester in every detail. The out- 
standing value in a single shot bolt action .22 
rifle. Priced surprisingly low. 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
354 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 


Gentlemen: I would like to have your free leaflet de- 
scribing Super-X long range. 22's; also Col. Whelen’s book- | 
let, “American Big Game Shooting.” 
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Wilson, a greaseball in spattered overalls, 
was eating his lunch in the sun outside the 
first shop. Evans dropped down beside him 
in the grass. 

**How are they coming, Dusty?” 

“Fair enough. Have a sandwich?” 

“Thanks, I’ve just had lunch. Like shop 
work?” 

Wilson looked up. He peeled the skin 
from an orange and nodded slowly. 

“Yes, I like it pretty well.” 

“Great scout, Mr. Burnham.” 

“You know,” Evans continued, between 
pipe puffs, “when you do get back in harness 
it will be like starting all over again.” 

“T don’t believe so,” Wilson differed. 
“It’s more like swimming. It all comes back 
to you.” After a minute he added: “Besides, 
I expect to do a little flying again some time 
soon in my own ship.” 

Larry Evans narrowed his eyes. He 
tamped the tobacco down in his pipe and 
tried not to appear too interested. 

“Getting a bus of your own, Dusty?” 

Wilson bundled the remnants of his lunch 
together and stowed them in a paper bag. 

“T’ve saved up a little money,” he said 
casually. ‘‘There’s a chap over at Taylorville 
with an old Jenny he'll sell cheap. Fellow by 
the name of Mertz. Maybe you know him.” 

“Ral Mertz? I know him and I know the 
Jenny.” Larry Evans frowned. “‘He’s been 
barnstorming around at fairs and stunting 
with that load of junk for some time. Dusty, 
you don’t want that crate. Why, the en- 
gine’s ground thin, it’s out of time and the 
whole works are held together with piano 
wire. If you bought it you'd be lucky to get 
an hour in the air out of it.” 


VANS repeated the noon-hour conversa- 
tion to Burnham. The Overland Air- 
Ways chief listened intently. 

“Tt only confirms a suspicion of mine, 
Larry. Remember the date I drew the ring 
around? Something happened that day— 
or shortly before—that was instrumental in 
putting the kid in the shop. I had a talk with 
Harry Stanton. I’ve been trying to get at the 
bottom of it. I thought Stanton might be 
able to supply a clew.” 

“What did you find out, chief?” 

“Stanton told me that on Wilson's last 
night off they went to the movies. Per- 
sonally, I’ve believed all along there’s been 
something preying on the kid’s imagination. 
I remember my Escadrille days and the re- 
actions of the boys I flew and fought with 
over there. I’ve seen perfectly good flyers 
go bad for no apparent reason at all. Their 
cases are so similar I’ve tried to trace back 
from effect to cause and turn up a motive 
for Wilson’s quitting. I even thought the 
moving-picture show might have had some- 
thing to do with it. Some of these lurid 
air pictures are rather rank stuff, you know.” 

“You thought that possibly the kid saw 
one and began to let his thoughts dwell on 
sudden death—that kind of tripe?” Evans 
said. ‘What kind of a picture was on the 
screen that night? Did Stanton say?” 

Burnham smiled ruefully. 

“A society drama with not a plane in it. 
There was also a song cartoon, a news-reel, 
and a slapstick two-reeler. Nothing there. 
Then I checked back over his route and 
discovered there hadn’t been a wreck or a 
bail-out anywhere along the line. I went 
over to the public library at Taylorville and 
had a look at the newspapers on file. It was 
a week singularly free from any aviation 
mishap. Still,” he said, “I’m almost posi- 
tive the kid’s got what we used to call 
‘flying fear.’” 

**I think you're wrong about ‘flying fear.” 
If he had it why would Dusty want to buy 
Mertz’s Jenny and try it out?” 

“TI don’t know. But I do know this,” 
Burnham said in a tone that was low-pitched 
and grim. “I want Wilson watched. I 
want to know if he buys the Jenny and where 
he keeps it. I want to know the amount of 
work he puts in on it. More than anything 
else I want him followed when he hops off in 
that wreck. And I want you to see that it’s 
done, Larry. Get me?” 

“Got!” Evans said shortly. 

Wilson alighted from the trolley the fol- 
lowing Wednesday afternoon, sha a 
course down the west side of Taylorville 
and so reached the Mertz farm. He nodded 
to the elder Mertz’s hired man and went on 
to the barn. 

Wilson hauled the waterproof cover aside 
and looked his purchase over with no vast 
admiration. As Evans at the drome said, 





Flying Fear 


the ship had fallen upon evil days. Its wings 
were patched. Its fuselage was painted a 
bright, compelling blue, and its prop had been 
jack-riveted in two separate places. The 
most modern thing about it was the new 
instrument panel Mertz had installed. The 
dials included inclinometers and the stick 
was well worn. Wilson bent to the engine 
after he looked at the fuel supply. 

The hired man came slowly over to watch. 

“Be you going to fly that airyplane?” he 
questioned. 

“T be,” Wilson informed him. 

The man rested on his hoe and shook his 
head dubiously. 

“Well,” he drawled, “I’m glad it’s you 
and not me.” 

Wilson laughed and put back the portion 
of the cowling he had removed to get in at 


(Continued from page 15) 


It was a tranquil sky, decorated with fleecy 
cloud squadrons. Wilson tightened his lips. 
The old, enigmatic look was in his eyes and 
freckled face. Of a sudden he gave the Jenny 
the gun, waited another instant and then let 
off the brake and taxied across the field. 

Behind him, Eb, the hired man, waved his 
hoe. Wilson kept the plane down until he 
couldn’t hold her another minute. Gather- 
ing speed the ship ran swiftly across the fer- 
tile meadow toward a stone wall and a fringe 
of trees beyond. He lifted the Jenny’s tail, 
shoved the throttle full out, caught the air, 
straightened and climbed in a stiff spiral. 
At a thousand feet Wilson leveled her off and 
listened to the engine. Its song was rhythmic 
enough but already the motor was running 
hot. 

He looked over the side. Below, Taylor- 
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ATTACKED BY A RATTLER AT 4,500 FEET 


Happy Winnings, salesman-flyer, was 4,500 feet in the air over Scott City, Kan- 
sas, last summer when a rattlesnake darted out from the lower part of the cockpit 
and attacked him. Winnings grasped the snake with a desperate lunge, and 
threw it overboard, but was bit in the hand and arm before he got the reptile off. 
He landed and was given treatment at a hospital. The snake had crawled into 
the cockpit by way of the tail skid while the plane was in the hangar. 





the engine. He dropped down to the ground 
and turned to the one who watched him. 
“‘Where’s that package I brought over 
yesterday, Eb?” 
“Still in the barn. I'll fetch it.” 


THE package was fairly large and square. 
Wilson stripped away the wrappings. He 
drew out a chute-pack and donned it. Eb 
continued to shake his head. 

“It’s been a long time since this airy- 
plane’s been out. If I was you I'd be careful, 
young fellar. I wouldn’t want none of it, 
no siree!” 

Wilson climbed up on the wing and eased 
himself into the cockpit. He kicked the rud- 
der, wiggled the stick and turned on the juice. 

“‘Lend a hand,” he called to Eb. “Turn 
her over for me. You know how.” 

“IT should. Done it often enough for Ral 
and almost busted my arm a couple of times.” 

Wilson gave the word, the hired man 
pulled down the prop and the engine roared. 
Wilson warmed her up slowly and squinted 
at the blue arch of the bending sky overhead. 


ville was a toy town. He could see the traffic 
in the streets and the tiny figures of moving 
people, but he was too high to recognize 
any one distinctly. Too high to distinguish 
one of the office force from the drome who, 
standing on the corner of the main street, 
watched the Jenny. 

This young man took another look and 
then darted into a convenient drugstore. He 
dropped a nickel into the telephone box, 
rapped out one of the numbers of the Over- 
land Air-Ways and spoke hastily once his 
connection was put through. 

“Miss Dawes? . . . Thisis Joe. 'mina 
drugstore downtown. Get Mr. Burnham 
quick. . . . Tell him Dusty’s gone up in the 
Jenny, headed west.... He left five 
minutes ago!” 


VV ILSON climbed to twenty-five hundred 

and kept the Jenny on an even keel. 
The air currents were smooth. He had an 
idea there was at least a six-thousand-foot 
ceiling, but his height suited him. He 
watched the temperature dial and looked 
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back after a time. Far in the distance an. 
other plane had come up out of the blue and 
followed along in his course. She was too 
far away to identify. Wilson imagined it was 
the four-ten mail-carrier out of the drome. 

Again, what Larry Evans had said about 
the engine repeated itself. The motor was 
ground thin. Wilson’s keen ears caught the 
grinding whine of it. He smiled thinly to 
himself. There was something the matter 
with the oil pump, too. That was probably 
why she ran so hot. He shook his head a little 
and took stock of his surroundings. He was 
out over the boundary line and the outskirts 
of town and city. Far down below him the 
panhandle stretched. In the dim distance 
mountains were vague blurs, indistinct in the 
haze made by the warm, slanting rays of the 
wheeling sun. 

What he had set out to accomplish made 
Dusty Wilson’s mouth stern. He had waited 
weeks for this moment. He had saved and 
planned. Perhaps he was a fool on a fool's 
errand. Perhaps nothing would come out 
of it except more nights shadowed and 
clouded with black, crawling thoughts. He 
told himself that this was his test. His whole 
future depended on the success or failure of 
this flight. Grimly, he gave the Jenny more 
gun and looked at the instrument panel. 

The distant plane in the rear of Wilson 
kept steadfastly to his course. She was fast 
and had eaten up considerable distance. The 
sun shimmered on her silver wings. Wilson 
turned for another long look but moved his 
glance quickly when the motor missed. He 
felt the quick bump of his heart. Again it 
missed, caught, missed again and coughed. 
The Jenny’s nose dipped. He pulled it up but 
the engine wasn’t feeding right. It pounded 
spasmodically, made a final attempt to catch 
its tempo, failed and stopped altogether. 

Wilson threw the stick hard to the left. 
The Jenny’s spin turned into a slip. She 
rocked and trembled. Wilson snapped the 
belt lock open and rested a knee on the seat. 
He hesitated, half expecting the rush of the 
wind to blot out before the engine’s roar. 
But the motor was dead, and he had slid 
down at least a thousand feet. There was 
little time left for delay. He climbed out 
on the engine ramp, braced himself against 
the tearing slip stream and peered dizzily 
down into the whirling, sunlit spaces bulking 
below. For sixty seconds Wilson hung there. 
Then he jumped clear of the ship, plunged 
down with arrow swiftness, his ears thunder- 
ing to the air-pressure. He turned over 
twice before he pulled the ring. 

The chute opened with a tremendous yank 
on his shoulders, and the express speed of his 
descent was checked instantly. His success- 
ful bail-out was not entirely over yet. The 
Jenny fell like a stricken bird. Wilson sawed 
at the chute ropes. The plane smeared past 
him and, a minute later, he heard the stac- 
cato echoes of its crash. The breeze was in 
his face, cool and sweet. The other plane 
was circling down to a landing. 

Probably, Wilson thought, its pilot was 
standing by to lend a helping hand. He saw 
the ground come up to meet him and, present- 
ly, was dragged over it. He got free of the 
chute and was rubbing his ankle when the 
pilot of the pursuing plane alighted and came 
toward him. There was a pause and then 
Wilson saw the one who approached was 
Chester Burnham. 

** All right, Dusty?” 

There was an anxious note in Burnham’s 
voice. Wilson’s mouth opened. He stepped 
clear of the flapping chute and waited for the 
other to join him. 

“Mr. Burnham! So it was you in that 
other ship?” 

“TI followed you five minutes after you 
hopped off from the farm,” Burnham said. 
‘I wanted to be in on the last scene, Dusty. 
I wanted to learn if my suspicions were 
correct. Suppose you tell me about them. 
You can now, can’t you?” 

Wilson inclined his tow-head. 

“Yes, I guess I can now. It—It’s over and 
done with. I can bail-out and pull the ring! 
I—I wouldn’t have to hang onto the stick, 
frozen with terror, if anything went wrong 
and crack-up!” 

Chester Burnham dropped an arm over 
Wilson’s shoulder. There was something 
sympathetic in his touch, something 0 
understanding and approval. , 

“What was it, Dusty? Tell me. Ill 


understand. Over in France they used to try 
to let me straighten out the kinks.” 

“It was that unblemished record,” Wilson 
said slowly. “It began to haunt me. Never 
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any trouble, never a forced landing, never 
a bail-out! Then they started that Lindy 
stuff. He had joined the Caterpillars, but I 
went along without any trouble. I began to 
wonder if I would have the nerve to jump 
when something did break. The more I 
thought about it the more uncertain I was.” 

He halted. Ches Burnham nodded. 

“Sure, I get you. All of us wonder at 
times what we would do when the big mo- 
ment comes. It’s flying fear, but we can lick 
it just the way you've licked it.” 

“Then one night,” Wilson went on, “I 
went to the movies with Harry Stanton. 
He went out for a smoke when the news- 
reel came on. They showed a shot of some 
inventor who had a new chute idea. They 
took him up a couple of thousand feet and 
let him jump. The chute didn’t open—” 
He halted again. “‘That didn’t help matters 
any. I didn’t think much of it at the time, 
but later that night I had dreams. I could 


see that poor guy shooting down like a load of 
lead, without a chance in the world——” 

“And,” Burnham put in softly, “the thing 
began to get you. So you saved up and bought 
Mertz’s iron eagle. You wanted to pilot a 
ship that would go bad on you at any minute. 
You wanted things arranged so you'd have to 
bail-out whether you wanted to or not. Well, 
you've done it, Dusty. Now what?” 

Wilson turned his face to the sun and 
drew a deep breath. After a minute he 
smiled. 

“IT think,” he said, “I'd like to take over 
Conroy’s run on the Deadwood Trail if 
you'd let me have it, sir.” 

Ches Burnham looked at the watch 
strapped to his left wrist. 

‘Fold that chute, let me ride you back to 
the drome and we'll talk it over, Dusty,” he 
said crisply. “I don’t see any reason why 
you can’t hop off with 303 to-morrow after- 
noon on the new run.” 


River Pirates and Land Pirates 


(Concluded from page 25) 


born in Tennessee, and was a crook from the 
time he was a small child. He stole slaves, 
horses, jewelry and money. Murder was 
his pastime. He had no redeeming quali- 
ties. 

This short account may give the readers 
an idea of the almost unbelievable amount of 
wild and gripping adventure faced by every 
boatman who traveled the placid waters of 
the Ohio or the treacherous, muddy waters 
of the Mississippi which, you all know, still 
wriggles and squirms across the map of the 
United States like an immense slippery eel. 

In the early morning, when the flat boats 
swung out into the stream, nothing looked 
more peaceful than the boats, and nothing 
sounded sweeter than the mellow notes of 
the flat-boat man’s long, wooden horns. 
Many of the owners of the boats were edu- 
cated gentlemen, but they were not the sort of 
gentlemen with whom it was safe to seek 
trouble. 

At one time the flat-boat men laid siege to 
Memphis and won their bloodless fight. 
I think it was at Memphis that an eye witness 
told me that he saw a number of river pirates 
walk the plank. The captured pirates were 
taken across the Mississippi to the opposite 
shore. A board was extended over the stern 
of a moored flat boat. Big, heavy flat-boat 
men stood on the inner end of the board, the 
pirates, with their hands tied behind them, 
were made to walk out on the plank, and when 
the flat-boat man stepped off his end of the 
board down went the pirate into the stream. 

Among them was a swarthy old pirate, 
from Lafitte’s crew, who had wandered up 
and joined the river pirates. He was a savage 
wild beast, his head was bound with a ban- 
dana handkerchief, and he wore big hoop gold 
earrings, while his face and such portion of 
his body as could be seen were covered with 
seamed and livid scars of battle. Few, if 
any, of the pirates weakened or begged for 
life, and this old fellow walked out to the end 
of the plank cursing his captors and, as he 
sank in the stream, the last bubble that came 
to the surface exploded with an oath. These 
men were the lowest type of criminals and 
thieves, but they were at least picturesque, 
which is more than can be said of our modern 
gangsters. 


Our pioneer river men overcame the power- 
ful and well-organized gangs of river pirates, 
highwaymen and fleets of gulf pirates, making 
land, river, and gulf travel safe just as the 
law-abiding people of to-day will restore law 
and order to our gang-infested cities. It 
was only the most hardened and desperate 
pirates who were made to walk the plank. 
The Vigilante Committee of flat-boat men 
stripped the pirates, covered them with a 
coat of warm tar, dumped the contents of 
feather pillows over them, put the cursing 
wretches in skiffs without oars or paddles and 
pushed them out into the current of the 
Mississippi! 

After selling their boats the river traders 
would hit the Natchez trail and, with their 
packs on their backs, hike for their homes a 
thousand miles away. ‘Them were happy 
days!” 

Besides the danger from encounters with 
land and river pirates, the river itself was 
exceedingly treacherous. During a flood a 
small portion of the levee would break away, 
an immense body of water would rush 
through the exit, and in less time than it 
would take to describe it, would carry away 
thousands of feet of the levee. Flat boats, 
barges, and keel boats were often swept into 
the vortex along with immense floating trees 
and log rafts. Still another peril was the 
six-mile eddy, a swift elongated whirlpool 
which carried the crafts six miles down 
stream, turned them around, carried them 
six miles up-stream and continued the waltz 
indefinitely, wrecking the boats by jamming 
them against each other. 

During high water the banks would cave 
in and frequently carry a whole forest with 
them into the stream, making a “tidal wave” 
to swamp any boat within reach. ° Also, 
there were the ever-present snags and 
sawyers, that is, trees with their roots fast- 
ened to the bottom, but with floating 
jagged tops which could rip the bottom out of 
boats passing over them. 

But, don’t think these trifles affected the 
spirit of the flat-boat men or prevented them 
from playing the fiddle, dancing on the 
chicken coop, and roaring the jolly boatmen’s 
songs. No sir-ee, they were real river 
SCOUTS! 


The White Sultan of Mindanao 


(Continued from page 19) 


“That is a risk I must take. I will leave 
my fastest praus on thelake. Their mission 
will be to induce the enemy to chase them. 
They will decoy the hostile praus away from 
the village. They are fast enough to avoid 
capture, and their pursuers will probably 
try to catch and destroy them before they 
attack the village. Of course, if the enemy 
refuses to be side-tracked, the village will 
suffer. The women and children will be able 
to escape into the interior, but the village will 
be burned. That, however, is secondary. 
Have you forgotten that the first objective 

war is the enemy’s army and not his 
towns? If I destroy Haroun, I can rebuild 
my town.” 

Roy nodded in agreement. Narrasid’s 
plan was sound and revealed the keen grasp 
he had of fundamentals. ‘When do your 
warriors assemble?”’ he asked. 

“They assemble to-day. They come from 
every village on the lake and the rivers that 
flow into the lake. I shall have two hundred 
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war praus and twenty-two hundred warriors 
ready to move by to-night.” 

“And Haroun’s forces at the river junc- 
tion?” 

“*He will have three hundred praus, but 
he will not know how to bring them all into 
action together. The outcome is not certain, 
but my chance of victory is better now than 
it will be in six months.” 

Roy laughed excitedly. “I always in- 
tended to be a soldier,” he declared, “‘but I 
didn’t expect to get into a real battle before 
I went to West Point.” 

A slight frown furrowed Narrasid’s brow. 
“You will not get into action,” he said. “A 
Moro engagement is no place for two young 
white men.” 

“*My friend and I won't stay here while 
you are fighting.” 

“You will be in my way. I am leaving a 
small bodyguard here for you, and if the 
battle goes against me, or if Haroun’s forces 
in the lake capture the village, they will 
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Costs But A Few Cents To Use 


ie YOUR HAIR difficult to keep in, place? 
Does it lack natural gloss and lustre? 
It is very easy to give it that rich, glossy 
and orderly appearance so essential to 
well-groomed boys. 


hair and makes it pliable. Then, even stub- 
born hair will stay in place of its own 
accord. It also gives your hair that natural, 
rich, well-groomed effect. 


Glostora also keeps the scalp soft, and 
the hair healthy by restoring the natural 
oils from which the hair derives its health, 
life, gloss and lustre. 

Try it! See how easy it is to keep your 
hair combed any style you like, whether 
parted on the side, in the center, or brushed 
straight back. 


, _ If you want your hair to lie down par- 
ticularly smooth and tight, after applying 
Glostora, simply moisten your hair with 
water before brushing it. 


A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store. 


Just rub a little 
Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a 
week—or after sham- 
pooing, and your hair 
will then stay, each 
day, justas youcombit. 
Glostora softens the 


























They get them in 
real adventures in 
a real camp 


Dan Beard himself is the Chief |. 
at his camp in the mountains 
of Pike County, Penn.—The first camp to receive an official rating 
of A-1. 


Horseback riding under the supervision of U. S. Army officer— 
tennis, swimming in the waters of Lake Tedyuskung, pioneer wood- 
craft under graduate forester and wmenals trapper, water sports. 
Rifle Marksmanship. Canoe trips around largest and one of wildest 
lakes in state, mystic council fires in real buckskin costumes. 








The camp is not confined to Scouts, but all boys may attend. 


Remarkably low fee includes uniforms and equipment, canoe trips, 
ammunition, craftsmanship materials, etc. 


DAN BEARD CAMP 
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Ask dad to write for information at our winter address 
Box 218, Suffern, N. Y. 
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conduct you to Cotabato through the jun- 
gles.” 

Roy set his jaw. ‘‘ You can’t keep us away 
from that battle. One way or another, we 
are going to be there.” 

Narrasid looked dubious. “Haven't you 
found enough adventure of late?” 

“It isn’t only that,” explained Eric. “It’s 
just the idea of staying behind while the 
other men are fighting.” 

“But it’s not your battle.” 

“You're wrong,” said Roy emphatically. 
“You saved our lives, and a battle of yours 
is a battle of ours.” 

“*Very well,” said Narrasid slowly. “‘I will 
let you come on one condition. That is, you 
must under no circumstances engage in the 
fighting except in self-defense. I will put you 
in my swiftest prau. You will be able to 
keep away from any war prau afloat. Do 
you agree?” 

** Agreed,” cried the two in one breath. 

“Very well. Make yourselves at home in 
the palace to-day. I will be too busy to be 
with you. This afternoon there is a village 
ceremony which may interest you. A Moro 


wedding.” 
“ A WEDDING!” exclaimed Roy. “A 


wedding on the eve of a big battle?” 

“It is unlucky to postpone weddings,’ 
answered the sultan. “The principals would 
go through with it if Haroun’s forces were but 
a spear’s throw away. It is a unique oppor- 
tunity for you, for a Moro wedding is seldom 
seen by a white man.” 

The prospects of a wedding, however, 
excited the two visitors far less than the signs 
of warlike activities which surrounded the 
palace. From their elevated position on the 
little hill, the palace commanded a view of 
both the lake and the river, and hour after 
hour witnessed a steady stream of praus and 
warriors which poured into the village in 
groups of a dozen or more. As they watched 
the little fleets assemble along the water 
front, it was evident that the mobilization 
was being carried out according to some pre- 
arranged plan. Each tribe had its own strip 
of beach, and there was no sign of the dis- 
order or confusion which might have been 
expected in the gathering of so many warriors 
in such a small place. 

When they tired of watching the incoming 
forces, they amused themselves by testing 
their strength and skill in hurling the long 
spears they found in the palace armory. 
One of the palace warriors watched them 
with amused contempt. When they had 
pitted their best against each other—a bare 
fifty feet—he took a spear, arched his body 
back, and with one continuous motion of 
body and arm and wrist he sent the weapon 
hurtling through the air. It buried its broad 
point in a palm tree, a good hundred feet 
distant. Roy examined the warrior’s biceps 
and to his surprise found that the native 
possessed no unusual strength. 

They ate lunch alone, and soon thereafter 
were called for by a native who spoke a little 
Spanish, and taken to a large bamboo and 
nipa dwelling in the village to be the guests 
of honor at the wedding ceremony. They 
found the orchestra, similar to the one at 
Colongo, already at work, and a large crowd 
gathered. Their escort explained that the 
bride was being dressed for the occasion 
by all of her female relatives, and that the 
bridegroom was being decked in a special 
costume which was the property of the com- 
munity, and was used only for such occasions. 
When the young man appeared, resplendent 
in a skirt of rich silk, bands of gold and silver, 
and a tight-fitting jacket, he presented a re- 
markable appearance. He sat on the floor, 
and two panditas sat in front of him. Be- 
tween them was set a saucer of live coals, 
and as incense was gently dropped thereon, 
one of the priests put five rings on the fingers 
and thumb of the groom’s right hand, the 
other priest chanting something all the while. 
Following this, six young Moro women 
entered and sat at some distance from the 
groom. Their faces were painted with a white 
rice paste, and they sat motionless until 
the bride appeared. 

The bride took a seat near the groom, but 
with her back towards him. The groom made 
some advances to her, which she energetically 
repulsed. The groom then sat down and 
gazed unhappily at her back. This was the 
signal for the crowd to plead with the bride 
to relent, but she refused. One of the six 
women then stood up and made a long tirade 
to the audience. 

“She tells us bridegroom, he very bad 
man,” said Roy’s escort. 

“Ts he?” asked Roy. 

The Moro shrugged his shoulders and 
showed his teeth. 


, 


When the young woman finally completed 
her say about the groom, she sat down and the 
crowd again entreated the bride to relent. 
She was finally persuaded, and turned to- 
ward the groom. This, Roy was told, ended 
the ceremony, but the bride and groom were 
supposed to sit there and stare stupidly at 
each other until the guests had eaten their 
fill and left. 


OY and Eric persuaded their escort to 
return them to the palace before the 
long hours of nuptial feasting were over. 
As the day drew to a close, their suspense knew 
no bounds. The village was now a human 
beehive, and the waterfront was covered with 
group after group of large war praus, each 
capable of holding from eight to twelve men, 
including the boatmen. The boatmen, of 
course, resumed their réle of warriors as soon 
as their praus closed with the enemy. 


NARRASID and his staff of datos appeared 

punctually at the evening meal. The 
young white sultan wore an air of restrained 
eagerness, but there was no sign of nervous- 
ness or worry on his face. To look at him, 
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@) 21. Charles Eliot 
22. Luther Burbank 
23. Stonewall Jackson 
24. Stephen Decatur 
25. John J. Audubon 
SC) 26. Booker T. Washing- 
ton 
27. James Madison 
28. O. Henry 
1. Woodrow Wilson 29. Peter Cooper 
2. George Dewey 30. Washington Irving 
3. James Russell Lowell 31. Edward Everett Hale 
4. Samuel B. Morse 32. William T. G. 
5. James McNeill Morton 
Whistler 33. Cyrus W. Field 
6. David Crockett 34. Joseph Jefferson 
7. Phil Sheridan 35. William Dean 
8. Eli Whitney Howells 
9. Charles Goodyear 36, Walter Hunt 
10. Elis ow 37. John Paul Jones 
11. Charles A. Dana 38. Alexander Graham 
12. John Muir Bell 
13. William Cullen 39. Sam Houston 
ryan 40. Alexander Hamilton 
14. Stephen Foster 41. Eugene Field 
15. Washington A. 42. William Tecumseh 
Roebling Sherman 
16. Howard Pyle 43. James Whitcomb 
17. Robert Morris Riley 
18. William Booth 44, Bret Harte 
19. Wilbur Wright 45. John C, Fremont 
20. Cyrus McCormick 46. Winslow Homer 








Roy would hardly guess that his power, his 
wealth, perhaps his life, depended on the 
outcome of the morrow’s engagement. 

**All arrangements are complete,”’ Narra- 
sid told them. ‘“‘We leave here with two 
hundred boats two hours after dark.” 

“*What news of the enemy?” asked Eric. 

**His plans are unchanged. Haroun either 
does not suspect that I know his arrange- 
ments, or he thinks I will calmly wait here 
for both of his forces to close on me. Did 
you enjoy the wedding?” 

“Very much. Do you expect to meet 
Haroun at dawn?” 

“Yes. What did you think of our custom 
of narrating the many iniquities of the 
bridegroom?” 

Roy laughed. “I take the hint. 
talk of the battle.” 

Narrasid smiled. “ After all arrangements 
are complete, further talk only leads to 
nervousness. Do you still insist on accom- 
panying me?” 

“Better make us your battle mascots,” 
grinned Roy. 

“You had better turn in for a couple of 
hours’ sleep,”’ said the young sultan. “‘I see 
that, short of gagging you, I can’t keep you 
from talking of the fight.” 

The two went to their room, but the idea 
of sleep was ridiculous. Try as they would, 
their thoughts kept reverting to the struggle 
ahead of them, and they found ample food 
for talk in the fact that Haroun had three 
boats for every two of Narrasid’s. Suddenly 
the door opened and Narrasid appeared. He 
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carried paper, a quill pen and a jar of ink. 

“You had better drop a line to your 
people,” he suggested. ‘There is no telling 
what to-morrow will bring. I have a special 
messenger who will take your letters to the 
coast, in case the battle goes against us. In 
that case, he will also try to ascertain your 
fate, and inform your parents. If victory 
is on our side, your letters will remain 
here.” 

He deposited the stationery and quietly 
left the room. Roy and Eric exchanged 
glances. ‘“‘This,”’ mused the latter, “‘looks 
as though Narrasid really expects a close call 
to-morrow.” 

“It’s strange,” said Roy slowly, “that it 
should take him to remind us what we ought 
to do. If the mast of the Sulu Queen has 
been discovered sticking up near the coral 
reefs, Dad will go crazy.” 

“* And if the mast isn’t discovered, and we 
should run into hard luck to-morrow, and 
it does not seem unlikely—our folks will never 
know what happened to us.” 

The thought sobered them, and Roy sat 
down to scribble a short note to his 
father. The note turned into a chapter, and 
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HEB. are 100 portraits of famous 
Americans which we published sev- 
eral years ago. None of them are living, 
but their faces and their names repre- 
sent practically all phases of American 
History. Turn back to page 4 and see 
how many pictures you can identify. 
Check your results with the list above. 
When you have done that run through 
the list of names given below and quickly 
describe each man. Look up those who 
are unknown to you in the Encyclopedia 
at home or in your Public Library. You 
will find each man had a fascinating life 
history well worth reading. 








47. Augustus Saint 74. Gilbert Stuart 


Gaudens 75. Capt. William Clark 
48. Horace Mann 76. Mark Twain (Sam- 
49. James Monroe uel L. Clemens) 
50. Nathan Hale 77. Henry Clay 
51. Winfield Scott 78. Henry Wadsworth 
52. Daniel Boone Longfellow 
53. Kit Carson 79. Ulysses S. Grant 
54. Henry Bergh 80. John Ericsson 
55. Theodore Roosevelt 81. Oliver H. Perry 
56. John C. Calhoun 82. Noah Webster 
57. Edwin Boot 83. John Greenleaf 

Whittier 


nh 
58. Oliver Wendell 
olmes 
59. Grover Cleveland 85. Ww ce 
60. Ralph Waldo Emer- 86. Edwin A. Abbey 
son 87. John Burroughs 
61. William Lloyd Garri- 88. George Washington 


son Goetha 
62. Robert Fulton 89. Nathaniel Haw- 
63. Benjamin Franklin 
6 


4. Andrew Jackson 90. 
65. Edgar Allan Poe 91. David Farragut 
66. F, Hopkinson Smith 92. Merriweather Lewis 
67. Thomas Paine 93. John Marshall 
68. Abraham Lincoln 94. Robert E. Lee 


69. George Washington 95. Nathaniel Greene 
70. George Rogers Clark 96. Joseph E. Johnston 





71. John Adams 97. Herman Melville 
72. Thomas Jefferson 98. DeWitt Clinton 
73. Richard Watson 99. Jack London 
Gilder 100. Edward MacDowell 
eee an ee é 





the chapter nearly turned into a book before 
he finished. ‘‘It doesn’t seem possible that 
all these things have happened to us in four 
short days,” he said. “I feel like a veteran 
soldier of fortune already.” 

Eric read the lengthy letter. Then he 
added a postscript of his own for his father, 
at this time probably on the bridge of the 
flagship of the Pacific Fleet. “‘Morituri te 
salutamus,” he said wryly, and when Narra- 
sid summoned them, the letter was turned 
over to a trusted messenger. 

They accompanied the Moro leader to the 
waterfront, which was lit by the glare of 
countless torches. The many war praus, 
each laden to capacity with boatmen and 
warriors, made an impressive picture. Each 
warrior carried at least two weapons in his 
sash, one a barong, and the other either a 
straight kris, or a wicked looking camplian. 
In addition, each man had a long, broad- 
pointed spear, and the warriors who did not 
act as boatmen carried the round Moro 
shield of hardwood and hide. 

The bow of each prau, Roy noted, was of 
solid timber, carved to a sharp point and 
finished off with a metal edge. Thus con- 
structed, a prau could ram and sink an 
enemy without damage to itself. Each 
boat also carried a long bamboo pole with a 
curious metal hook at the end. This, he 
judged, was to ensnare hostile boats and 
draw them alongside for the deadly hand-to- 
hand encounter. 

Narrasid took them to a long, slender 
prau, much lighter than the stalwart war 
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vessels. Its lines showed great speed, and 
even its outrigger pontoons were slim and 
rakish looking. The prau was manned by 
eight boatmen, and Roy noticed with sur- 
prise that not one of them carried a weapon, 
Narrasid caught his puzzled look. 

“This is your prau,” he said. “I have 
disarmed the men to make sure that they 
keep out of the fight. If they were armed, 
not a hundred orders from me could keep 
them from closing in during the heat of 
battle. If we are defeated, they have orders 
to slip through the enemy and carry you to 
the coast.” 

He did not fail to catch the look of dis. 
appointment which overshadowed the faces 
of his two charges. “There is still a chance 
that you may get sliced up,”’ he said drily, 
“Here are two automatics. In case of an 
emergency, you may find them handy.” 
Then, with a final warning order to the leader 
of the prau’s boatmen, he said good-bye to 
Roy and Eric and returned to his post of 
duty. 

The two climbed into the swift prau, 
which shoved off to midstream and awaited 
orders. The flames from the great torches 
threw an eerie unreal light over the river and 
the grim fleet, and Roy tried many ways to 
awaken from what seemed like a great, over- 
done dream. But he finally concluded that 
he was thoroughly awake, that he and Eric 
were on the brink of one of the great battles 
of Moro history, and that there was every 
possibility of this being the last adventure of 
his life. 

Fifteen minutes later, at a signal unseen by 
them, the great fleet began to move. Their 
boatmen rested idly on their paddles, letting 
the main body of the fleet pass them. Then, 
with an easy, graceful swing, their paddles 
dipped into the water and with a sharp click 
of wood against wood the prau gained head- 
way and took its place in the column. 

The crude torchlight of the village was 
soon screened by a turn in the river, and the 
deep, tropical night closed in on them like a 
great mantle. Overhead, the stars were 
brilliant points of light, and on either side, the 
jungles, silhouetted against the starlit sky, 
— away into dark and mysterious 

ills. 

Roy lost all sense of time or space. He 
knew the trip to the mouth of the Buluau 
River would consume about five hours, yet 
even when the fainter stars faded into in- 
visibility against a lightening sky, he could 
not tell whether they had been gone one hour 
or six. The boatmen had ceased paddling, 
and the prau was drifting idly with the 
stream. The entire fleet, he knew, was doing 
the same thing, but what it meant, he could 
not say. Then, as the first streamers of 
dawn softened the sky, and the whole of 
Narrasid’s fleet became faintly visible against 
the river’s gray, the praus swung into mo- 
tion again and rapidly took up battle forma- 
tion. The van, led by Narrasid’s conspicu- 
ous boat, stretched across the width of the 
broad river. Light scouting praus went 
ahead, and the remaining boats closed up in 
successive waves, stretching from one bank 
to another. 

For perhaps fifteen minutes the fleet con- 
tinued its course in this fashion. Then Roy 
heard a soft exclamation from one of the boat- 
men, and looked ahead. The scouting praus, 
which had been sent ahead as an advance 
guard, were returning to the fleet. The van 
of the fleet was lost to sight momentarily, by 
a bend in the river, but as their prau rounded 
the turn he gripped Eric’s arm. 

Far ahead, but racing down upon them 
with paddles working with machine-like 
precision, was the formidable fleet of Haroun, 
Sultan of the Buluau country. 


(To be concluded in Boys’ Lirt for April) 


SYNOPSIS OF “THE WHITE SULTAN OF 
MINDANAO” 


RY BRADFORD and Eric Swenson de- 

cide to search among some of the native 
villages of the island of Mindanao of the 
Philippines for traces uf a native woman 
and white baby who had disappeared yeats 
before. At Cotabato they are attacked by 4 
fanatical Moro who commits suicide at theit 
feet. The man proves to be the brother of 
the dato or Chief of Colongo, a village up the 
river. That night while sleeping on theit 
boat offshore they are captured by natives 
and taken up the river. There the dato re 
veals a kris or knife stolen from the boys 
some time before. 

Threats of reprisals mean nothing, and 
the boys are condemned to die. While wait- 
ing the execution they learn that the mys 
terious white Sultan Narrasid is about to 
face this tribe which is hostile to him._ They 
are rescued just in time by the White Sultan 
who takes them to his inland retreat where 
he is threatened by attack by the powerful 
Sultan Haroun. 
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Blackmail 


season are available this year; Captain Nor- 
ris, forward; Glover, center; and Appleby, 
guard. Norris is everything that a good for- 
ward should be; alert, fast and aggressive, 
with a keen eye for the basket. Glover, at 
center, has already established a fame un- 
challenged by any of his competitors, and the 
coming season should see him attain even 
greater triumphs. Appleby——” 

Glenn dropped his copy in the box on the 
editor’s desk, turned out the light and, agree- 
ably conscious of a duty well performed, went 
out into the frosty night and made his way to 
Tupper House. Fortune was kind to him, 
for Bob Glover was alone in Number 12, his 
six feet of lithe, well-muscled body stretched 
from an easy chair. Recognition of his caller 
startled his repose, and he drew his long legs 
in as though to rise, but Glenn forbade. 

“Don’t get up; you look too comfortable,” 
he said as he closed the door and seated him- 
self by the big desk. “‘Gee, I had no idea 
they did you so well in Tupper! First time 
I've ever been in here. Mighty nice quar- 
ters, Glover.” 

“Thanks,” responded the host. His tone 
was lamentably unfriendly and his unwaver- 
ing regard of the guest not only lacked cordi- 
ality, but suggested surprise and even sus- 
picion. **What—er—did you want to see me 
about, Jordan?” 

“Oh, yes!”’ Glenn’s gaze returned to the 
host. ‘‘Sorry if I’m in the way, but I won't 
bother you long. I’m on the Quill, you know, 
and I’ve been getting some stuff together 
about the basketball team. Talked to Joe 
Norris before supper and he said there was 
some hitch about*you playing this winter. 
Thought I'd better see you about it. Proba- 
bly just an error on Joe’s part.” 

“Oh,” murmured Bob as though relieved. 
“That's it. Well, no, Joe’s right, Jordan. 
You see I’ve been pretty much tied up with 
football since school opened and I’ve sort of 
let studies go. Well, of course, that won't do. 
I’ve got to buckle down hard for a couple of 
months. Baseball starts in March, and after 
that I'll be busy again. Naturally, I hate to 
give up basketball, but I’ve been thinking it 
over pretty seriously and I don’t see any 
other way.” 

Glenn nodded. ‘Of course a fellow has to 
consider his classes ahead of everything else. 
Wonder, though, if you realize how much 
you're needed on the basketball team, and 
what a dirty deal you'll be giving all around 
if you don’t play.” 

“Look here, did Joe send you over?” de- 
manded Bob, scowling. 

“Oh, no; 1 came quite on my own,” an- 
swered Glenn gently. “Fact is, Glover, I've 
been thinking some, too, and I’ve come to 
the conclusion that you’re making a mistake. 
You see——” 

“Really? And isn’t that my business?” 

“Sure. And about everyone else’s. That’s 
where the pinch comes. If you were the only 
one affected it would be all right, but, 
you see, you're not. Joe’s in on it, the 
Team’s in on it, the School's in on it, and I’m 
in on it. If you weren’t such a thundering 
good player you could drop out and no great 
harm done, but the way it is you can't. 
You're the—well, the keystone on that team, 
Glover, and if you let go the whole thing 
tumbles. You : 

“Rot! They can find someone else to play 
center. And if I choose not to risk my 
scholastic standing to play basketball it’s 
my business and no one else’s.”” 

“Wrong. Look here, Glover, the School 
won't like it a bit. They won't believe that 
you aren't able to play on the team and keep 
up in your studies at the same time. I don't, 
myself. You don’t, either. The School will 
be down on you hard, and you don’t want 
that. Not with Class Day elections coming 
along in February. No, you'd better change 
your mind.” 

_“Im not interested in Class Day elec- 
tions,” replied Bob heatedly. “If fellows 
don’t like what I do they can lump it. And 
the same thing goes for you, Jordan. If you 
don’t mind me saying so I consider that 
you've got an almighty cheek to come up 
here and try to tell me what I should do.” 

“Sorry,” said Glenn calmly. ‘Hoped I 
could persuade you to do your duty to the 
Schoo! without—ah—exerting pressure. So 
much more graceful to do a thing of your 
own free-will, don’t you think?” 

“What are you getting at?” demanded 
Bob anxiously. 

“All right. Cards on the table, Glover. 
Remember what happened three years ago 
last summer?” 
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(Continued from page 9) 


“Well, what about it?” Bob tried to sound 
defiant, but failed. 

Glenn shrugged. 
wouldn't it?” 

“Do you mean to say that you’d—you'd 
tell that?” asked the other hoarsely. 

“Why, I'm only thinking it would make a 
rather jolly story for the Quill. Human na- 
ture stuff, you know. Hidden chapter in the 
past life of famous athlete. Gosh, they'd 
eat it up!” 

“TI don’t believe it!” declared Bob pas- 
sionately. “You wouldn’t dare print it!” 

“Dare?” repeated Glenn gently. ‘“‘My 
dear fellow, there’d be no risk!” 

“Wouldn't there? You try it and see! 
If you squeal on me after all this time, Jor- 
dan, Pu—T'll 5 

“Yes, I dare say you'd try it, but that’s 
a risk we newspaper fellows must take in the 
line of duty. Anyhow, you see what I’m 
getting at.” 

“Yes,” said Bob bitterly, “blackmail!” 

“Blackmail?” Glenn reflected. ‘“‘ Why, 
yes, I suspect that’s as good a name as any 
for it. I believe it’s called ‘polite black- 
mail’ in the newspapers. You know I have 
tried to be polite, Glover.” 

“Oh, shut up! Hang it, Jordan, you can’t 
be such an out-and-out rotter as you pre- 
tend. I'll never hear the last of it if you give 
me away. Have a heart! If you spill that 
story I might just as well not come back after 
Hols, and you know it. You're fooling, of 
course. You wouldn’t be so low-down 
mean!” 

“Yes, would. You think it over. Candi- 
dates are called for Monday afternoon next. 
I hope, for your sake, you'll be on hand, 
Glover. Well, I'll toddle along. By the 
way, I'll let you see the proof on that story 
if I write it, in case of mistakes.” 

“You dirty sneak!” muttered Bob as the 
door closed. 

The following afternoon Joe Norris seized 
Glenn by the arm as they came out of history 
class and forcibly dragged him into retire- 
ment behind a life-size plaster statue vari- 
ously believed to represent Diogenes and 
Professor Hatch. ‘What,’ asked Joe in 
a hoarse whisper, “did you say to Bob 
Glover?” 

“Say to Bob Glover?” echoed Glenn, obvi- 
ously at a loss. 

“Quit stalling! 
Pete’s sake?” 

“Do it?, Do what?” 

Joe struggled for control and managed to 
keep his hands off the other. “You know 
what, you poor fish! He came around this 
morning and said he’d decided to play. Now 
don’t tell me you haven't spoken to him!” 

“Oh, that!” Glenn shrugged. “Yes, I 
thought I ought to make sure that you had 
it correct, you know; the Quill’s very particu- 
lar about getting things right; and, so, I 
dropped in on him last night.” 

“Yeah? And you found I was all wrong, 
I suppose! He hadn’t said he wouldn't 
play; ('d just imagined it!” Joe’s sarcasm 
was withering. 

‘Well, I gathered that he had had some 
notion of not playing,” answered Glenn 
placidly, “‘but he must have changed his 
mind. You'll remember I told you yesterday 
I thought he would.” 

*“Of course nothing you said influenced 
him,” said Joe scathingly. ‘‘He told you 
last night that he was going to play?” 

Glenn knit his brows. ‘Well, I certainly 
came away with that impression. I must 
have, because I wrote my story for the 
Quill last night, and you'll see when you read 
it to-morrow that it distinctly mentions 
Glover among the candidates.” 

* All right, all right!”” Joe made a helpless 
gesture. “‘But don’t think you're fooling me 
for a minute, Mister Wiseheimer. I’m not as 
simple as I look. You ee 

**How could you be?” murmured Glenn. 

“Shut up! I know how you did it. 
You—” Joe dropped his voice, although the 


“Make a pretty story, 





How'd you do it, for 





corridor was now completely empty— 
**you've got something on him!” 
Glenn simulated surprise. ‘Sherlock 


Holmes, as I live!”’ he muttered. 

“Oh, go to thunder! Well, anyway, I’m 
much obliged. You certainly did the trick, 
Glenn.” 

‘Don't be an ass,” begged the other as he 
looped an arm through Joe’s. ‘*Come on out 
of here.” 

The appearance of the Quill the next day 
allayed anxiety. Everyone agreed that the 
report of Bob Glover's defection had been 
beyond belief and affirmed that, for his part, 
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where this brilliant SEA-HORSE model wa 


It’s the motor that made Johnson famous — vastly im- 
proved for 1933 with a new, speedier lower unit, pressure 


vacuum cooling system, Portage-Steering Ha 
Tube Underwater Exhaust—in which the m 
tube are combined in one beautifully engi 
quiet, efficiency and distinctive appearance. 


It’s a twin—with the smoothness that 


give. And its a SEA-HORSE for endurance! Its predeces- 
sors sold for $150. The 1933 model, with all its modern re- 
finements, is priced at only $96.50 f. o. b. 
Waukegan. Ask your dealer for a trial 
and see why it’s the hit of 1933! 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
800 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 







Canadian Johnson Motor Co, 





H 


“It’s one of the greatest hits in outboard motoring!” That’s 
what everybody said at the big New York Motor Boat Show 


s first shown. 


ndleand Taper- 
uffler and down 
neered unit for 


only a twin can 


A New Light Twin 


"96* 


Ltd., Peterboro, Can. 1... 


\@= FREE 


ERE IT IS—the 1933 Handy Chart of motor sizes 


and specifications—listing the 7 great motors in the 
Johnson line—a genuine SEA-HORSE model for every 
purpose—and priced as low as $72.75. Also describes 
the new developments for 1933. Send for your copy. 
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squirrels, rabbits, frogs and pig- 
eons. fits in spare time. 


FREE BOOK 7:1, abo 





N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 1243 Court Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


RAISE FUR R4880 
HINCHILLAS & NEW ZEALAND WHITES 
WE BUY WHAT YOU RAISE—HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
—Established 19 years. [Illustrated book, catalog 
and r Farming M: ine, also Monthly Market 
Bulletin sh es we pay. All for 10c. 
o large rabbitries, address one nearest you. 

STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY 
Dept.105C NEW CITY, N.Y. or HOLMES PARK, MO. 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


















DENISON’ S juvenile Songs, Musical Readings, 
L AY Ss oa Denison’s plays 
FoR is are pam everywhere. Complete 
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Microscopes—Telescopes—aAir Rifles 
50X Pocket Micro. 214” brass; with slides $1.00 
20X Junior Lab. Microscope only. ...... $1.90 
60X Senior Lab. Microscope (illustrated) $2. 

Microcraft Kit with 20X Micro complete $2.90 
Microcraft Kit with 60X Micro complete $3.90 
50X to 130X Chemist Micro; complete. . $7.95 
10 Mile Telescope 10X (3 ft.) fiber...... $1.69 
Brass Telsecopes: 4X—89c¢; 6X—$1.49; 8X $2.49 
Brass Telescope; 15X achromatic; 18 a 
Haenel #15 Hi-Power Air Rifle 500 BB free $5.95 
Haenel #1 Hi-Power Air Rifle 500 BB free $11.95 
B. LEE SALES CO., 35 W. 32nd St,, New York 
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CUTICURA SOAP 


Acknowledged as a Protection 


against Skin Troubles 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 12K, Malden, Mass. 
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he had never been deceived by it. On Mon- 
day, when the candidates assembled on the 
gymnasium floor, Bob’s appearance and de- 
meanor gave the lie to any lingering sus- 
picions. Anyone could see that the thing he 
most craved was to play basketball! 

The Christmas holidays arrived and, far 
too swiftly, passed into history. Mansard 
played her first basketball game with the 
local high-school five and, even more effec- 
tively than last year, ran circles around it. 
A few evenings later Petersham came, saw 
and was conquered, the final score crediting 
Manders with 28 points and Petersham 9; 
and this in spite of the fact that Coach 
Rogers threw so many substitutes into the 
last period, that the officials went almost 
frantic trying to keep track of them. The 
Quill spoke so flatteringly of Bob Glover's 
game at center, that other members of the 
squad were inclined to be peevish. Of course, 
Bob had played a wonderful game, but, gosh, 
there had been other fellows on the floor! 
Naturally they couldn’t know that the writer 
of the almost fulsome tribute was experienc- 
ing twinges of conscience. Captain Joe 
Norris, overjoyed though he was by the per- 
fection of his team’s performances, still 
viewed Glenn darkly and suspiciously at 
times, was still consumed by a nagging 
curiosity. Observation supplied no solution 
to his problem. Glenn and Bob continued 
to avoid each other almost ostentatiously; 
fell suddenly vacant and dumb when the 
other became a subject for conversation. 
And, so, matters continued until, toward the 
end of January, Mansard went to Brewer on a 
Saturday afternoon and wiped up the gym- 
nasium floor with a widely heralded Brewer 
Academy quintette. 

That day Bob Glover fairly ran wild 
through and around—and sometimes over— 
a bewildered adversary, tossing baskets from 
every angle and at all trajectories, and no 
one who witnessed his playing, including 
team-mates, would have cavilled at any 
praise the Quill chose to award him. How- 
ever, the next issue of the weekly was sur- 
prisingly composed in the matter of Bob’s 
contribution to the victory. It credited him 
with excellent playing—‘‘ of the kind we have 
grown to expect from him”—and then gave 
much praise to the work of Appleby and 
Simkins on defense. The article occasioned 
much comment, and, since it was no secret 
that he was the Sports Editor, Glenn came in 
for some caustic criticism, and was fre- 


with’ his step-mother ever since his father had 
died. Gee, but wouldn’t he like to have a 
home like this. An involuntary sigh escaped 
him. Oh well, some kids had all the breaks. 
He might as well go. No use hanging around 
here. ° 

As he turned to go, he almost collided with 
Buddy Whitman, who had just come around 
the corner. 

“Hello, Rip, just get here? Let’s go onin.” 

Buddy paid no attention to the difference 
between Rip’s ragged clothes and his own. 
A few moments later he was saying to the 
pleasant, motherly person who opened the 
door: 

“This is Rip Sherman, a friend of mine, 
Mrs. White. Where can we find Larry?” 

“I’m glad to know you, Rip. Larry was 
telling me about you. I think you'll find him 
in the cellar, Buddy. He went down to de- 
velop some pictures. Show your friend the 
way down, Buddy, but tell Larry not to make 
too much noise, because the baby’s asleep.” 

Rip felt his face burning as he stood speech- 
less beside Buddy, but inside of him, his heart 
warmed to the pleasant voice. He wished 
his step-mother would talk that way instead 
of yelling at him all the time. 

Buddy was already leading the way to the 
cellar. He followed without a word. 

When Larry had become Patrol Leader of 
the Beavers, members of his patrol came to 
see him so often that his father had finally 
partitioned off a section of the cellar for their 
use. This compartment Larry and his Busy 
Beavers had at once fitted out as a Patrol 
Den, and it was here that Buddy and Rip 
found him. He had screened off a corner of 
the den for a dark-room, and was just then 
developing negatives. 

“Hello, Rip. I wondered whether you 
were coming. Hello, Buddy. I'll be through 
here very soon now. Why don’t you show 
Rip around while I finish these negatives?” 

While Larry finished his developing, Rip 
followed Buddy about the den, and though he 


quently called on to explain his attitude to- 
ward the school’s current hero. That he 
always declined to do so—with a single ex- 
ception—even to Joe, who sternly took him 
to task, left him under suspicion of prejudice. 
The exception mentioned was made late one 
evening shortly after the appearance of the 
Quill. 

Returning from the library with an armful 
of books, Glenn was accosted midway of the 
campus by a huge, unidentified form in a 
raccoon coat. From the form, in a voice 
sounding more perplexed than resentful, 
came the announcement: “Look here, Jor- 
dan, I want to know what was wrong with 
my playing in that Brewer game!” 

“Oh,” said Glenn, pausing, “that you, 
Glover?” 

“Yes,” answered the other almost plain- 
tively. “What was the idea in—in implying 
that I—I wasn’t so good?” 

“Did I really imply that?” Glenn took up 
his way again c~a Bob strode alongside. “I 
don’t think I did.” 

“Well, hang it, you didn’t give me much 
credit, did you?” 

**N—no, not very much, but as much as 
you deserved. Now, look here, Glover. 
You know as well as I do what was wrong 
with you in that game. Don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t!” But the denial lacked con- 
viction, and Glenn smiled in the darkness. 

“T think you do, but I'll tell you. You 
hogged the ball.” 

There was a silence. Then Bob muttered, 
“T thought that was it.” 

**Right,” said Glenn cheerfully. 

They went on to the steps of Deering. 
There, his hands thrust deeply into the pock- 
ets of his enormous coat and his underlip 
thrust out, Bob silently contemplated the 
lighted hallway for a moment. “Are you 
doing anything for awhile?” he asked. 

“Not a thing. Come on up.” 

‘Well, all right. I'd liked to sort of talk 
about ¥ 

The rest was silenced by the closing door. 

Something like a week later Joe said, 
pathetically appealing, “I know it’s none of 
my business, but I wish you guys would let 
me in on this.” 

“On what?” asked Glenn innocently, 
hugging his knees on the window-seat in 
Joe’s room. 

“On what!” mimicked the host disgusted- 
ly. “You know what, confound you. You 
two have been here for the most of three 





Trial by Fire 


said little, his eyes missed nothing, and he 
listened carefully to the explanations and 
stories that Buddy reeled off. 

“See here, Rip,” said Buddy, as he opened 
the door of a home-made locker which stood 
on one side of the room, “This is where we 
keep our patrol property. Those are our 


years and you've never even said ‘Hope you 
choke!’ to each other, as far as I can make 
out. And then, a week or so ago, you get 
as clubby as the dickens. What’s the low- 
down? Of course, I know it’s got something 
to do with the time you said you wouldn't 
play basketball * 

“Did I ever say that?”’ murmured Bob, 
sprawled in Joe’s best armchair. 

**And,” continued Joe, “Glenn read the 
riot act to you and you snapped out of it. 
Now I want you guys to come clean.” 

**What about it, Bob? Shall we tell him?” 
asked Glenn. 

“Gee, I don’t know,” answered the other 
dubiously. ‘Well, all right, but swear him 
first.” 

“*T won't say a word,” declared Joe eagerly. 
**Honest to gosh!” 

“Well,” said Glenn, “‘it’s like this. Bob 
and I were at Silver Bay three summers ago. 
His folks had a cottage there and I went up to 
visit my uncle at the hotel for a couple of 
weeks. We got acquainted and played tennis 
and swam together quite a bit. Looked like 
we might get to be quite pally till one day 
I got ambitious and swam out about a couple 
of hundred yards beyond the surf, got a 
cramp in one leg and thought I was going to 
drown. I yelled like thunder and splashed 
around and was scared stiff. There wasn’t 
anyone on the beach except Bob and four or 
five other kids, and he was the only one of 
the lot who could swim at all decently. So 
Bob dashed in and came out to save me.” 

There was a deep groan from Bob and a 
chuckle from the narrator ere he resumed 
his story. , 

“Bob could swim fairly well, but it was a 
long way out to where I was trying to keep 
afloat. He shouted to me to hold on, and I 
did, although the pain was fierce, and after a 
bit he got there. And then, believe it or not, 
what did he do but throw his arms out and 
yell: ‘I've got acramp! I'm going to drown!’ 
And there we were, the two of us, snarled up 
with cramps and scared stiff! 

‘But I didn’t stay scared long; I got sore. 
Why not? What right had he to come out 
there and steal my stuff? Of course it was 
silly, but I got terribly peeved with Bob, and 
the minute I did I forgot about the cramp 
and tried to baw] him out. But I didn’t have 
enough breath for that; and, anyhow, he'd 
sunk by that time; so I went down and hauled 
him up and somehow we got back to shallow 
water and the kids pulled us ashore. 





(Continued from page 21) 


his element, for Rip turned out ‘to be an 
excellent audience. Not that an audience 
made much difference to Buddy; he talked 
whether anyone listened to him or not. The 
other Beavers said he was worse than a talk- 
ing machine, for that at least could be 
stopped occasionally. 

















The zoo keeper puts the baby hippopotamus to sleep 
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tents and camping things down in the bottom 
and this is our first-aid chest. And look at 
these. These are our signaling flags. Watch 
me spell your name out.” 

Buddy liked to talk, and now he was in 


At the opposite end of the room from that 
where Larry was working, stood a work- 
bench, cluttered up with pieces of wood, 
hammers, chisels, and the numerous other 
things that amateur carpenters usually 


BOYS’ LIFE 


“Well, of course, that settled things be 
tween us. Bob felt like a perfect ass, and ] 
knew it and he knew I knew it. He thought 
I was laughing to myself, and, although | 
wasn't, I couldn’t very well tell him so. So 
we stayed away from each other the rest of 
the time I was there, and when we turned up 
here at school we kept it up: Every time Boh 
saw me he got just terribly embarrassed, and 
I realized it and avoided him. And he sus. 
pected that I was secretly kidding him and 
avoided me. So——” 

‘Tell him about the medal,”’ said Bob ing 
hollow voice. 

“Gee, yes, I almost forgot that! Yousee, the 
kids were frightfully excited over the rescue 
and told it all over the shop. Of course ag 
they’d seen Bob start out to save my life they 
naturally supposed he had, and he was a great 
little hero all that summer, and Fe 

“They gave me a medal,” said Bob 
gloomily. “Gold. For life-saving. Cap 
you beat it?” 

“Still I don’t see,” began Joe. 

‘Oh, I told him if he didn’t play basket- 
ball for the dear old Alma Mater I'd write 
up the story for the Quill!” 

““My gosh!” exclaimed Joe admiringly, 
**Regular blackmail!” 

“Not ‘regular,’” corrected Glenn virtu- 
ously. “‘Let us say ‘legitimate blackmail,’ 
It sounds better, don’t you think? Anyway,” 
he chuckled, “‘it did the trick!” 3 

“Of course it did,” sighed Bob. “The silly 
ass would have done it, you see! Still, he 
was right, Joe. So were you. I hadn't 
any business trying to chuck basketball. I 
guess I was sort of crazy in the head.” 

“Too darn’ much bridge, if you ask me,” 
replied Joe severely. “But, listen, how did— 
what—I mean to say—” He waved a hand 
—‘‘How did this happen?.” 

“Oh, we got to talking it over one night,” 
answered Bob, and we decided that we were 
about square.” 

**How do you mean?” 

**Well,” Glenn elucidated with a twinkle, 
“T gave him credit for saving my life—and, 
after all, if he hadn’t swum out there and 
had cramps I don’t believe I'd ever have got 
back—and he gave me credit for saving his 
honor. So we called quits and made up. 
Come on, feller, I've got to take you back 
now and put you to bed. You're playing 
basketball to-morrow, and if you don't 
show up better than you did Tuesday, we'll 
have to run that story yet!” 





leave around. Several bird-houses stood 
about in various stages of completion, and 
these, Buddy explained, the Beavers were 
making in their weekly patrol meetings. 

The fourth side of the room was probably 
the most interesting. Here, in a small stand, 
stood the American Flag, and near it, a blue 
and yellow flag, the colors of the Beaver 
Patrol. On the wall between the two flags 
hung a framed copy of the Scout Oath and 
Law, and several pennants and trophy rib- 
bons. Covering the remaining space were 
snapshots of the patrol in action, and of its 
various members. There were pictures of 
Scouts in camp, Scouts on hike, Scouts in 
swimming, Scouts on parade, Scouts every- 
where. About each one Buddy had a story 
to tell: how Les Moody, the Assistant Patrol 
Leader, had fallen overboard at camp the 
summer before; how Tommy Anderson al- 
ways managed to burn his meals on a hike; 
how Phil Viano had broken through the ice 
during Christmas week, and had had to be 
rescued by the patrol. Each story reminded 
Buddy of another one, and he would have 
kept on all night if Larry had not broken in, 
finally, to announce that he was through. 

‘Drag out the mat from under the bench, 
Buddy, and let’s see if we can’t have some 
fun with the gloves.” 

Until it was time for them to leave, Buddy 
and Rip sparred back and forth across the 
mat, with Larry coaching first one and then 
the other. Rip didn’t know much about 
technique, but he made up for it in quickness 
and lightness. Buddy, though slower, was 
more scientific, so that the two found them- 
selves pretty evenly matched. 

Rip enjoyed himself so much that he was 
glad to hear Larry say to him as he was leav- 
ing, 

“That was good work, Rip. Come over 
again, to-morrow evening, if you can.” 

Rip did come the following evening, and 
many evenings after that. Larry was a goo 
teacher, and Rip an apt pupil. The effects 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


of the coaching began to show. Some nights 
Buddy would also come, and then the two 
younger boys would box, and it wasn’t very 
jong before Buddy found that he was no 
longer a match for the other lad. Some 
evenings, instead of boxing, Rip would prac- 
tice bandaging with Buddy, when the latter 
came for assistance in his Scout work; or he 
would watch the two Scouts signaling to each 
other. It was one of these times that both 
Larry and Buddy began to urge Rip to be- 
come a Scout. Rip merely shook his head, 
and said he'd get into trouble with his gang 
if he did, and that was all the excuse that he 
would give. The whole truth was that if he 
joined the Scouts he would be licked by his 
old gang to within an inch of his life. He 
wouldn't have cared so much about the other 
members of the gang, if it hadn't been for 
Butch Muller. He could still very vividly 
recall a previous occasion when he had 
incurred Butch’s displeasure. He didn’t 
want to invite it again. 


ONTHS passed and vacation days ar- 
4" rived. Rip had become a regular visitor 
at Larry’s home. Gradually, almost uncon- 
sciously, he was becoming a different person. 
His clothes were still as poor as they had 
been, but now he tried to keep them neat. 
He even went so far as to keep on shoes and 
stockings. And as he came to know her 
better, Rip became less afraid of Larry’s 
mother, while she in turn grew quite fond of 
the quiet homeless little waif. Rip never 
realized that it was mostly because he was 
trying so hard to please her that he himself 
changed so much. 

But although Rip became attached to 
Larry and Mrs. White, there was one who 
altogether captured his heart. That was Pal. 
Pal was only a nondescript pup of uncertain 
origin that Larry had adopted; but from the 
very beginning Rip and the dog took to each 
other so much, that after a while Rip came 
as much to play with Pal as to see Larry. 
When, during July, the Scouts were going 
away to camp, Rip’s feelings showed so very 
plainly on his face that Mrs. White suddenly 
discovered she needed somebody to watch the 
baby while she did her housework and that 
Rip would be just the one. 

In August the boys came back from camp 
with coats of tan and wild stories of good 
times. Rip listened with envy. If he could 
only have been with them! But, he reflected, 
that was impossible. What a time he would 
have if Butch should see him in a Scout uni- 
form! Butch was bigger than Larry, and 
strong as an ox. Rip certainly didn’t desire 
another encounter with him. One had been 
more than enough. Buddy had once said 
that a Scout was brave, and that he had the 
courage to fight even when scared. Well, 
that sounded all right for Scouts, but they 
didn’t know Butch Muller. 

And then, without warning, came a red- 
letter day in Rip’s life. Things began to 
happen. And one of these was so important, 
so tremendously important, that he couldn’t 
wait to tell Larry about it. 

Suddenly behind him, a siren sounded, and 
a fire-engine tore down the street past him. 
People everywhere stopped to gaze after the 
apparatus, and Rip almost forgot about his 
haste as he saw a large cloud of smoke rising 
not very far away in the very direction he 
was going. 

He increased his pace, and as he did so, 
he had a sudden sickening fear in his heart. 
That was where Larry’s house should be. 


Franklin 


Thrift of Courage, is necessary, too, our 
leader declared; it must measure its own 
strength to do; otherwise, it might lead us 
to reckless and needless sacrifice. 

Thrift of Friendship would guard us against 

being prodigals, where courtesy and kindness 
would suffice and make our friendships true 
gifts to those we owe them to. 
_ Above all, thrift of Health we should cher- 
ish for the perfect performance of all our 
duties and the enjoyment of life in its most 
beautiful sense. 

I can recall his inspiring article in the 
Designer some years ago on “ Washington and 
Lincoln—as Scouts.” 

But these writings were merely incidents 
to the volume of his organizing work, the 
raising of vast sums through his highly or- 
ganized committees. 

And during the early years of his work in 
Scouting, Franklin D. Roosevelt never for- 
got the beautiful reaches of woodland para- 


1933 


No, that couldn’t be, he decided. But as 
he drew nearer and saw the crowd gathering, 
he knew he had been right. It was Larry’s 
house. The firemen had already turned the 
water on the flames, but such a wind was 
blowing that very soon it was evident they 
could not save the house. The fire had 
started in the garage next door, and, spread 
by the wind, had already enveloped the entire 
left wing of the house. Rip saw nothing of 
any of the Whites, and he wondered at that 
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Length With Thickness 
Math Teacher: You have a good head 
for geometry. 
Frosh: Why? 
Math Teacher: Both plane and solid. 
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until he heard someone in the crowd say that 
it was a good thing the whole family had 
gone out for a ride before this happened. 
Well, they were all safe, anyway; that was 
something to be thankful for. 


THEN. from a screened window upstairs 
on the eastern side of the house, came the 
short staccato bark of a dog. Sharp and 
clear it could be heard above the noise of 
the wind and the flames. 

Rip’s heart stood still. Pal! Pal was in 
there; they had left him in the house and he 
couldn’t get out. There it was again. Pal 
was getting frightened. Rip’s heart stopped 
beating as he imagined Pal caught by the 
flames and being burnt to death—Pal, with 
whom he had played so much, frightened and 
smothering in the smoke. No friend to help 
him. What was it that Buddy had said? 
A Scout is Brave. 

The next instant the crowd was horrified 
to see a boy dash across the lawn straight for 
the house. Firemen saw him, but he was up 
the steps before they realized his intention. 

Somewhere up ahead was Pal. He must 
get to Pal. That one thought kept echoing 
in his mind. He must get to Pal at once. 

He didn’t hear any bark now. Maybe he 
was already too late. No, there it was again, 
upstairs and to theright. He began coughing. 

Unable to breathe because of the smoke, 
and singed by the heat of the flames, he 
finally reached the landing. Now, where to 
look for Pal? Even though he was on hands 
and knees now, to be nearer the floor, the 
smoke was so thick that he couldn’t open his 
mouth to call. He'd have to search till he 
found the dog. He reached the first door. 
Just as he was blindly searching for the knob, 
he heard Pal’s bark again, just ahead. He 
crawled on, with tears streaming from his 
eyes. His lungs were bursting. His hair 
and eyebrows were singed by the heat from 
the flames he could see through the smoke. 
He fairly fell before the door he was looking 
for. He groped for the knob, and, finally, 


found it. He stumbled into the room. 
“Here boy! Here! Where are you, 
Pal?” 


No need to call the dog! Wild with joy, 
Pal was jumping all over him. The air in the 
room was still fresh for the door had been 
closed, but with Rip’s entrance, the smoke 


D. Roosevelt—Boy Scout 


(Concluded from page 6) 


dise up there among the mountains for New 
York City boys to have acamp. He never 
let anyone else forget that vision, either, until 
it became a reality less than five years ago. 
I mean the 10,600 acre camp in Sullivan 
County. One could write a volume about the 
great camp and a veritable army of the Presi- 
dent’s friends who helped him to make that 
dream come true for his Boy Scouts. But 
that is another chapter. 

As recently as January 16th of this year, 
Mr. Roosevelt participated in a Boy Scout 
program of unusual significance. That pro- 
gram, however, was different from other oc- 
casions during his long service to Scouting. 
It was a gathering primarily of those men 
whom he had recruited in the causeof Scouting. 
They wanted to felicitate him before he under- 
took his leadership of the nation on March 4th. 

The occasion was both a joyful and a sol- 
emn one. It was joyful because of the pres- 
ence of the then President-elect and the out- 


came pouring in. Quickly Rip slammed the 
door and staggered to the window. Ah, how 
good the fresh air was! He had never realized 
it before. 

But there was no time to lose. He had to 
get Pal out of here quickly. The stairs were 
out of the question. By now the flames would 
be eating into them. He opened the door, 
but slammed it quickly. The flames were 
right across the hall. 

But Pal was of a different mind. He refused 
to be picked up. Several times Rip bent 
down, but each time Pal darted aside. He 
wasn’t barking any more. Finally, losing 
his patience, and realizing that there was no 
time to lose, Rip dived for the dog and 
managed to grasp its collar. He picked it up, 
but Pal began to struggle and whine. And 
as if in answer to the whine, Rip heard a 
noise behind him. Pal began barking anew, 
and redoubled his efforts to escape. Rip 
stopped short. 

Of course. It was all clear to him now. 
The baby! This was the nursery. He recog- 
nized it now. Why didn’t he think of it 
before? The baby had been asleep, and Pal 
had been left to watch him, while the others 
went for a ride. He wouldn’t desert his 
post now. 

Rip dropped the dog, and reached for his 
handkerchief. He had lost so much time 
trying to catch Pal, that the room was getting 
dim with the smoke seeping in under the door. 
He must hurry. He filled his lungs at the 
window and hastened to the baby’s cot. 
He could hear the flames just outside the 
door. It was getting hotter and hotter in 
the room. He began to cough again as he 
picked up the baby, who was now awake, 
crying in terror. If they would only hurry 
with that ladder. There were two to get 
out of the fire now, the baby and Pal. 

Just as Rip reached the window the head 
of a fireman appeared above the sill, and with 
a sob of thanksgiving, Rip handed over the 
precious bundle into willing hands. He drew 
gulps of fresh air into his aching lungs and 
turned to pick up the dog. Pal was trembling, 
and he tried to comfort the frightened animal. 
His head ached so! He was dizzy. But every- 
thing was all right now. The baby was safe, 
and Pal would be soon too. Just as ready 
arms reached out and lifted boy and dog 
through the window, everything went black. 

A long while afterward, Rip felt something 
wet touch his face. That must be Pal. 
“*Good old Pal,” he muttered, and put out his 
hand to pet the dog. But he couldn't find 
the dog, so he opened his eyes. It was Mrs. 
White, and she was bending over him, 
wiping his aching face with a wet cloth. 
But why was she crying? Everything was all 
right now. And there behind her, was Mr. 
White, holding the baby, and his face was 
very white and strained. 

Rip wanted to recall something. He knew 
that he should remember it, and that it was 
very important, but his head ached so, that 
he couldn’t even think. He put his hand up 
to his face, and then winced as he touched 
his forehead. It was swollen and sore. 
That was it. He remembered everything 
now. He had been hurrying to tell Larry 
about it before the fire. He looked around for 
Larry and found him standing there beside 
him holding Pal. 

“IT was on my way up here to see you, 
Larry,” he said proudly. “I caught Butch 
Muller hurting a little kid to-day, and I 
licked him for it. I don’t care who knows it 
now; I’m going to be a Scout.” 


pouring of friendship which marked the oc- 
casion. It was solemn because of the chal- 
lenge’ which Mr. Roosevelt issued to the 
community and the country in behalf of its 
youth and citizenship. Before issuing that 
challenge, he thanked his associates for the 
“‘best time he had ever had,” referring to his 
activities in Scouting. 

In concluding this little sketch of President 
Roosevelt’s leadership and his service to the 
community through Scouting, I would be 
remiss indeed if I did not make emphatic 
reference to our First Lady, Mrs. Roosevelt. 

A special friend of youth, devoted to Scout- 
ing and to all community service, Mrs. 
Roosevelt has made an unusual contribution 
to the cause of education and social progress. 

President of the United States and First 
Lady! May their friendship reach every 
boy in the country. May it be a challenge 








to every friend of boyhood who shares their 
vision for the future of our nation. 
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Cn you out-shoot your Dad? 
It’s mighty hard to beat your Dad at 
anything, we know, but there is a 
way you can trim him when it comes 
to target shooting. 


How?—that’s simple. Steady practice 
on your part with a Daisy Air Rifle 
—indoors or out. Each day of practice 
will improve your marksmanship, 
and it won’t be long before Dad will 
have to acknowledge that you're the 
best shot in the family. 


Don’t delay another minute. Go and 
see your nearest sporting goods or 
hardware dealer now —ask him to 
show you all the fine guns in the 
Daisy line. He’ll let you ‘shoot each 
model, too, to help you decide which 
one you're going to buy. The Pump 
Gun, the Buzz Barton Special—all of 
them are hard, accurate shooters. Go 
and try them now, because the sooner 
you start practicing the sooner you 
can prove to Dad that you're a better 
shot than he is, 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
120 Union Street Plymouth, Michigan 


Remember, too, that a gun of any kind is 

only as good as the ammunition used in it, 

and Bulls Eye ““Copprotect”’ Steel Shot is 
“‘tailor-made’”’ for Daisy Air Rifles. 


DAISYas 
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HE article, “Are You a Hobbyist?” 

which appeared in September, 1932, issue 
of this magazine brought many replies from 
all sections of the country. It was interest- 
ing to note how universal in appeal certain 
hobbies are—stamps, of course, leading the 
van. However, all the hobbies mentioned 
had a fairly numerous following. 


MANY boys of journalistic bent listed the 

collecting of newspaper clippings. Good! 
But unless clippings are classified and filed in 
some orderly manner, they are apt to become 
more of an aggravation than inspiration. 
For this reason one should not delay to make 
some provision for a rapidly growing collec- 
tion. The next best thing to vertical filing 
cabinets are loose-leaf scrapbooks. At the 
start, a standard size should be adopted— 
not too small—about 12 by 14 or 10 by 15 
are very convenient. Then the main sub- 
jects in which one is interested must be 
decided upon, and the book divided into sec- 
tions devoted to these subjects; for instance: 
Archeology, Astronomy, Aviation, Automo- 
biles, Bees, Biography, Biology, Botany, 
Chemistry, Coins, Customs and Folklore, 
Economics, Exploration, Jokes and Humor- 
ous Anecdotes, Photography, Poetry—oh, 
run through the alphabet and jot down the 
subjects you are most interested in. 


Start Your Own Reference ‘‘Morgue”’ 
OU have all heard about newspaper 
““Morgues.” A more fitting name for 

these files might be the writer’s “‘ Phoenix,” for 

they contain a mint of valuable information 
which is continually resurrected in articles 
and stories. For those who have not recourse 
to the private files of publications, there is 
another and even more comprehensive source 
of material, and that is the newspaper files 
of the large city libraries. Countless mystery 
and murder varns have been built on news 

items unearthed from old files; many a 

drama, motion-picture play, or popular 

article has been compiled from newspaper 
or magazine files. Of the army of people 
who earn their living by their pen, a great 
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A Useful Hobby for Young Journalists 


percentage use material that has already 
been published. This is perfectly legitimate 
and has no relation to plagiarism, or the 
stealing of another’s plot or presentation. 
After facts have been given to the public 
they belong to whomsoever can use them 
in a fresher or more appealing way. There 
are few writers, comparatively speaking, 
who earn their living by purely creative 
work either in the field of fiction or of sci- 
ence, and their work is so outstanding that 
inevitably, sooner 
or later, any pla- 
giarism is discov- 
ered. But there is 
a distinct field for 
the skilful rewrite 
man who can pre- 
sent old or previ- 
ously used material 
in a new and read- 
able way. 

The young jour- 
nalist who sets out 
in a systematic way 
to collect material 
already in print, 
not only on the 
subjects of partic- 
ular interest to | 
himself but to the 
average reader, is building something that 
may prove of much value to him. He is 
also learning to spot little bits of outstand- 
ing interest in addition to staple facts; these, 
however, unless filed systematically are of 
little use later on because, though remem- 
bered hazily, they cannot be verified, and it 
is a dangerous proceeding to quote or cite 


one another 
Give us rest; 


love; 


forbearance 





‘*‘Temper Our Minds”’ 


From the murmur and the subtlety 
of suspicion with which we vex 


Make a new beginning 
And mingle again the kindred of 
the nations in the alchemy of 


And with some finer essence of 


Temper our minds. 
—Aristophanes. 


without positive proof of accuracy. So al- 
ways be sure to identify your clippings by 
writing the name and date of publication 
against them. An important quotation 
should always carry both the name of the 
author and the work from which it is taken. 
To illustrate: “Temper Our Minds,” which 
appears on this page, has been credited to 
Aristophanes—and what greater contribu- 
tion has been made to the solution of the 
problems which vex the world to-day? But 
it would be a more 
satisfactory  clip- 
ping if the exact 
reference were 
given. 

Clippings from 
the rotogravure 
sections of Sunday 
papers afford a 
grand chance to 
practice the art of 
layout. You prob- 
ably will not wish 
to keep the whole 
sheet, as your 
scrapbook would 
not accommodate 
it without. folding, 
so cut out the 
scenes or pictures 
of people you are most interested in and 
dummy them up in what you ¢onsider an 
attractive display. Movie fans or sports 
enthusiasts may devote a whole scrapbook 
to pictures of their favorites. 

When your first scrapbook is filled, open it 
up at about the middle and leave in the sheets 
comprising the first half; then open up your 
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new book and distribute half of the blank 
sheets in the original book; bind together and 
you have Vol. I. The sheets which had been 
the second half of the original book, bound jn 
with the balance of the blank sheets from the 
new book, give you Vol. No. II. This process 
of division can be carried on indefinitely, 
until finally you may have but one or two 
subjects in Vol. I, the same in Vol. II, and 
so on. 

Having decided on what size scrapbook 
you wish to adopt as standard, it would be 
well to make provision for successive volumes, 
for, when once started, they will multiply 
rapidly. Those of you who choose a size 
scrapbook larger than the depth of the aver. 
age bookcase shelf—if you are handy at 
carpentry—might build a set of shelves spaced 
to accommodate your collection of scrap. 
books. Eventually you may find you have a 
genuine reference library, all the more valuable 
because it reflects your own personal taste and 
your mental growth from year to year. 


Hungary Wants Letters and Stories 
from Scouts 
‘THE Publicity Director of the World Jam- 
boree scheduled to be held in Gédéllé 
(near Budapest), Hungary, in August, 1933, 
is asking Boy Scouts all over the world to 
send him short stories, articles and letters 
answering the following questions: (1) The 
author’s name, age, address and _ personal 
data. (2) What are your hopes in connection 
with the Jamboree? (3) What do you intend 
to teach to foreign Boy Scouts and which 
nation would you prefer to teach? (4) What 
would you like to learn, and from which 
nation? (5) Any interesting episode of your 
Scouting experiences. 

The Publicity Director will translate the 
best contributions he receives and have them 
published in the Hungarian and foreign 
Press. Contributions should be accom- 
panied by a good photograph of the sender 
in Scout uniform. 

Contributions should be mailed as early 
as possible to Scoutpress, Budapest, Hun- 
gary, V. Nagy, Sandor u. 6. 


Hiking With Green Bar Bill omsict som sye2» 


last track of the beautiful animal. There 
was nothing for them to do but to make camp 
right where they were and await the coming 
of the morning. 

“*When they woke the next day, they saw 
in front of them a gorgeous sight. In their 
wild ride they had crossed the borders of 
their own country and had arrived in another 
of which they had never heard, a country of 
generous soil, rich in beautiful forests, fruits 
and flowers, game and fish. Right away 
Hunor and Magor decided that this was the 
land of their choice. They went back for 
their father’s blessing and then returned with 
their wives to their new rich country. 

“Through the ages they prospered. The 
descendants of Hunor became the Huns and 
of Magor the Magyars, who now form the 
Hungarian Nation.” 

That is the story of the miraculous deer 
which has been made the emblem of the 1933 
World Jamboree in Hungary. In the old 
days this deer coaxed the warriors from their 
own country to the rich camping grounds of 
Hungary. This year it is coaxing the Boy 
Scouts of the World to the camping grounds 
of better understanding among the nations. 


“WHAT would you have done?” someone 
asked me the other day after presenting 
me with the following case: 

**A Patrol was to go on a hike one Saturday 
morning. The Scouts were to meet at the 
Patrol Leader’s house at nine o'clock and 
start from there. 

“At nine o'clock no one had shown up 
except the Patrol Leader. At 9:15 he was 
waiting hopefully. At 9:30, impatiently. 
At 9:45 the telephone rang. No, it wasn’t a 
Scout who phoned his regrets. It was the 
Patrol Leader’s uncle inviting him and his 
mother for lunch in town at twelve that same 
day. 

“**Sorry, but I can’t come,’ said the P. L. 
‘My Patrol is going on a hike.’ 

“At 10:00 two boys showed up. But by 
then the P. L. had made up his mind. He 
greeted them with a ‘No hike to-day! It 
was to have started at nine and you weren't 
here. I am going to town.’” 


Ten Scout Teasers 


Test your knowledge on these ten teasers. 
Then try them on your friends. If you get 
stuck you will find the answers on another 
page of the magazine. 

—GrEEN Bar Bit. 





1. Who can become the President of the 
United States? 

2. Can the direction of the North Star be 
depended upon in all seasons of the year? 

3. What is the Scout Motto? 

4. What is the opposite of stern on board a 


P 

5. What is the distance from the home 
plate to first base in a baseball field? 

6. What is the newly revised Second Class 
Requirement for Thrift? 

7. And the new First Class Thrift Require- 
ment? 

8. How would you recognize the difference 
between an artery and vein injury? 

9. What is the opposite of the letter R in 
(a) Morse, (b) Semaphore? 

y How would you extinguish a gasoline 
fire: 











Now the question was, “Did he do the 
right thing, or should he have gone on the 
hike with those two boys?” 

The trouble with this whole case was that 
it really wasn’t a problem of that Saturday 
at all; it was a problem of the week before, 
and the month before that again. 

It was a case of the P. L. asking himself, 
“*What’s the reason that only two boys show 
up for a Patrol hike, and one hour late at 
that?” ’ 

It was the problem of the P. L.’s leader- 
ship ability! 

And talking about Patrol problems: 
“Which was your hardest Patrol problem 
and how did you solve it?” 

I am sure we would all be interested in 
knowing about it. I would, at least. That’s 
why I have decided to give two prizes to the 
best answers to that question. Just look at 
the end of my article. 


OW I'll keep quiet for a moment so that 
we may hear what another Green Bar 
Man has to say. 


Dear Green Bar Bill: 

We tried an interesting stunt at our last 
Patrol Meeting. We tried tojudge time. We 
were supposed to judge the length of a 
minute. _Our Patrol Leader looked at his 
watch, and as the second hand reached 
sixty, he said “Go.” We were to raise our 
hand when we judged one minute to be up. 
Were we surprised when our P. L. told us 
afterwards that the first hand came up at 
27 seconds, two more at 36 and all of them 
before 43? We tried a few more times and 
we soon got to judge within 10 seconds of the 
60. Why not try it at your meeting or have 
a friend time you? 

George Wheeler, 
Second-class Scout, N. Y. 

Swell stunt, George! Thanx! 

H, OH, OH! 


No more room for me! I 


am going to get the printer to set my 





FIRST PRIZE $10.00 


and the name of your Patrol and Troop. 


2 PARK AVENUE 


Green Bar Bill offers two prizes for the best answers to 


“WHICH WAS YOUR HARDEST PATROL 
PROBLEM AND HOW DID YOU SOLVE IT?” 


Write a letter (not more than 300 words) telling of your most difficult problem 
and how it was straightened out. Write your name and address on it, also your Rank, 


Send before April 1, 1933, to 
Green Bar Bill, BOYS’ LIFE 


And now for a couple of prize winners: 


In the Tincandicraft contest, these were the winners: 
a ($10.00): John D. Clinton, Troop 31, Fayette, Iowa. 
2nd prize ($5.00): Frederick Gehlman, Troop 16, Oak 

Honorable mention: Frank Brown, Troop 20, Yonkers, N. Y.; 

man, Troop 6, Goldsboro, N. 
And the winners in the Linoleum Cut contest: 
roe par ($10.00): William Hutchison, Troop 18, Providence, R. I. 
2nd prize ($5.00): Bernard Kohn, Washington, D. C. 

Honorable mention: Sidney. Sorenson, Troop 49, Dallas, Texas; Warren Losli, Troop 1, Green Bay, 
Wis.; Don Yoder, Goshen, Ind.; Walter Baldwin, Jr., Troop 1, Highland Park, Pa.; Ben Rose, Troop 7, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Also the pupils of er. ae, Hi Sgucmmaes Va., and the Scouts of Troop 206, 

leveland Co., Ohio. 


stories in rubber type so that I can squeeze 
in a few more lines! 

Just a minute, while I put on my most 
serious face to give you the thought of the 
month: 


“When you get to the end of your rope ... 
tie a knot in it and hang on!” 


Don’t forget to let me hear from you, and 
don’t be afraid of sending me your problems. 
You never can tell, I may be able to help 
you. Anyway, Id like to have you join the 
gang. 

And now, let’s call it a day and turn off the 
brain-storm. 

Yours, until April showers! 











SECOND PRIZE $5.00 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Park, Ill. 
-_ Rohier, Togo, Minn.; L. L. Hall- 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Getting Out the Paper 


that the good reporter will do his assigned 
task with accuracy and merit, but the ez- 
cellent reporter will bring in stories that he 
finds for himself, and in so doing, illustrate 
one of the fundamentals of all journalism— 
“a nose for news.” 

Then the editor went to an assistant edi- 
tor’s desk and returned with the assignment 
sheet, and John Smith’s name was on it. 
He was given a small slip of paper with all 
the information he needed—date the story 
must be in the editor’s hands, number of 
words in length, and suggestions as to the 
possible source of the news. 


THE first story he wrote taught him that 
every newspaper staff has a group of hu- 
man vultures that prey upon the life-blood 
of every new reporter, slashing here, gnaw- 
ing there, until little save a skeleton is 


tor’s columns—indeed, practically every type 
of column imaginable. 

He decided upon a contributor’s column, 
because he believed that a space filled each 
week with material from all departments of 
the school, coming from a large group of 
students some of whom were not on The 
Weekly staff, would serve to make such a 
feature highly interesting. He knew that 
there were numbers of students in the school 
who were doing serious writing, some of them 
capable of turning out very acceptable verse. 
The contributor’s column was to be a sort of 
mart for this group, and John prepared the 
first few such columns by personal contact 
with students from whom he might get con- 
tributions. It was a column for ideas, both 
serious and funny. Many names appeared 
there that might otherwise have never been 


(Continued from page 12) 


eager to “get published,” and generally im- 
proved the art content of the paper. 

But the feature possibilities were unlimited. 
Subjects bobbed up unexpectedly—from 
classrooms, laboratories, society meetings, 
musical rehearsals—everywhere. Sometimes 
they were manufactured, as in the case of 
the reporter who noted that the freshman 
class president was always immaculately 
dressed. Never had anyone seen him the 
least bit unkempt. The senior president, 
on the other hand, represented the kind of 
person who never looked well-groomed no 
matter what he wore. Even at the formal 
parties he seemed out of place in a tux. The 
reporter smelled a story and interviewed both 
men. He dug up some facts about great men 
and their attitude towards clothes; found out, 
that whereas Dean Swift, Walter Raleigh 





left of the reporter’s original story. 

But John displayed a certain wisdom 
from the very first—he kept a copy of 
the story he wrote and compared it 
with the story as it was printed. He 
studied the two stories carefully, and 
soon saw that an editor's blue pencil 
often could do more to clarify and 
simplify a statement than his own type- 
writer could, however much he had 
tried. In every assignment he learned 
something. To be able to write a good 


Jead sentence, he presently decided, was 


one of the very foundations of com- 
petent newspaper writing. 

To answer the old, old five newspaper 
“W's” at the very beginning of his 
“story” —what, when, where, who, and 
why—he learned was immensely im- 

rtant. 

He also observed that there was only 
one way to write certain things that 
were to be printed—the correct way 
and no other. There were a lot of rules 
about punctuation, capitalization, and 
newspaper ethics that he had not only 
to learn but to put into practice. He 
chuckled at the quip that the editor 
told him about the importance of mak- 
ing everything that goes into print ex- 
actly correct—that the lawyer sends his 
mistakes to jail, the doctor buries his, 
but the editor has to see his mistakes 
in type. 

Indeed, this Smith fellow learned a 
lot. He worked hard. He was prompt 
with his copy. His assignments became 
more and more important. Occasionally 
he made the front page. He was always 
on the lookout for features, and when 
he discovered or uncovered one, he got 
a great deal of fun out of writing it be- 
cause this type of story was put into 
the paper principally because of its 
amusement value, and no rules existed 
at all about the manner in which such 
an article could be written, whereas, the 
news story must be timely and tell as 
much as possible in the first sentence or 
paragraph. 

During the first year on The Weekly, 
he wrote straight news, prepared inter- 
views, covered meetings, handled sports, 
and did an occasional feature. He read 
copy as well as proofs. As a result of 
his diligence and care, at the beginning 
of his Junior year he was made feature 
editor. 

His first “‘ official” gesture as an editor 
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CERTAIN GERKIS UNDER 
PERFECT LIVING CONDITIONS 


MAY MULTIPLY “=e 
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IN SOME TROPICAL 
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GROWS ONE FOOT IN A DAY 


THE RACCOON WASHES 
ITS FOOD BEFORE 
EATING IT 


No. 1 










FLYING SQUIRRELS 
DO NOT FLY 


OURING 24 | 


gm HOURS 





HE Raccoon, which belongs to the Bear family, is sometimes called 


the Washing Bear, because of a queer habit it has. 


After having 


killed its prey it drags it down to the water’s edge and washes and 


moistens it before eating it. 


The Flying Squirrel does not fly. Between its limbs it has a membrane 
which supports it in its jumps from branch to branch and gives the 


appearance of a flight. 





was to arrange with nearly fifty other 
school papers throughout the country to be 
put on their respective exchange lists. This 
meant that every week his paper received 
all of these copies, and that, in turn, copies 
of his publication were sent out to fifty 
different school papers. 

In studying the publications of other 
schools, he not only got ideas that he could 
use, but noted things that he considered best 
to avoid. High-school humor, for instance, 
was not often very funny. He felt that 
a whole column of quips, jokes, and youth- 
ful wit was not justified. When he told his 
editor, however, that he believed all the silly 
stuff must go, the editor agreed, but said 
that John must first substitute something 
better. 

John had already decided that he wanted 
to have a column on the editorial page, and 
in going over the publications from other 
schools he saw many kinds of columns— 
some of them imitating the style of their 
professional brothers who wrote syndicated 
articles for newspapers all over the country; 
columns of exchanges material; columns of 
alumni notes; columns of jokes; contribu- 
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in print, and this stimulated circulation. 

Illustrations always help. The solid type 
page is pretty discouraging to the eye. But 
the cost of making cuts often prohibits the 
use of pictures in student newspapers. Smith 
found that many could be obtained with 
practically no cost. Linoleum blocks, well- 
carved, will print 1,000 copies and cost only 
a few cents. 

The local daily newspaper, in whose print 
shop The Weekly was printed, often used 
pictures of the various student activities at 
the school, and John found that these cuts 
could be borrowed for use in The Weekly. He 
also found that cuts from the school Annual 
were always available to illustrate new 
stories. 


PICTURES drawn by students had to be 

good pictures before John would let them 
get into thepaper. Thefact that the work was 
that of a student did not justify its use, accord- 
ing to John, and this restriction upon the 
school artists caused them to be more careful 
with their craftsmanship. It introduced a 
keener competition among those who were 


and others were always fastidiously dressed, 
such notables as Samuel Johnson, Abraham 
Lincoln and Francois Villon were not much 
concerned with clothing. In his feature he 
quoted Thomas Carlyle and made a hit with 
the English teacher. An interesting story 
was the result—all because a reporter was 
alert and had a little imagination. 

John Smith, as feature editor, was quite 
aware that good features could be had for the 
asking, and he was constantly giving leads 
to the reporters, snooping around for ideas 
himself, and his head-lines were always 
snappy. He brought in such innovations as 
campus crossword puzzles, science articles, 
articles on choosing a profession, features 
which went along with news stories, enhanc- 
ing both—a lot of schemes which resulted in 
giving The Weekly a certain color and 
liveliness. 

One day the faculty adviser called him into 
the office. “John, do you think you could 
handle the job of news editor?” 

“I'd be foolish to say ‘no,’” replied John, 
“but I'd not say ‘yes’ because that would 

(Continued on page 47) 
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A sHIP ON 
YOUR SHOULDER 





Wits your pack on your back, you can carry this craft 
from one lake into another. It’s so light and neatly 
balanced that portage is easy. You can get 'way back 
into the woody wilderness, by water... hunt and 
fish from a canoe, like an Indian. A canoe’s a complete 
vacation! 

Old Towns are the real thing. Authentic Indian 
models are built of tough, light wood covered with 
canvas. They handle easily, like a birch-bark .. . 
nimble and fast. They're strong to last through years 
of use. 

It is easy to carry an Old Town Canoe on your car. 
Send for a free catalog. It shows many models (1933 
prices lowered to $55)—paddling, sailing, square stern 
and sponson. Also outbound boats, including big, fast, 
all-wood family models. Rowboats: dinghies. Write 
today! Old Town Canoe Co., 493 Middle St., Old 
Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 





HI-FLIER 
KITES 


Qnsist on the Biggest and 
~ cost no more. 
Demand \i-Fuer Kites 
More sold than all 
others combined 

FOR SALE 
All Leading Stores 


1F YOUR STORE MAN HAS 
NO W-FLIERS SEND US 


@olors HIS NAME “—_ x 


Qhe W-FUER MANUFACTURING Co, 
DECATUR. ILLINOIS 








TURNING LATHE 


You canturn 












gations: 18” long overall, ’ 
es pieces up to 8’ lon; 


pide BT A, a Tes St Ba Ts oe wl NY. 








Haversacks z Gort. belt ......5 60 
Machete-bolo . . $2 Flint pistol . . . $6.95 
Army saddle . . $9.85 | M/L shot gun. ; $4.85 





Springfield cal. 30/06 rifle, 24’’ barrel now “$16. 50 
1933 catalog, 364 pages of armor, guns, 
daggers, etc., mailed for 50 cents. New 
special eireular ae 3c stamp. 
tablished 1866. 
Francis Bannerman pr 501 B'way, N. Y. City 














NEW TYPE 
FEATHER WEIGHT 
CANOE 
3 | Ligh, Fast Fast, Sandy Canee $2730 
Other Models at Rovelty pag eg ae Build- 
Your-Own Kayak Kit 
Send Stamp Yor Booklet Dealers Wanted 
JAMESTOWN SPECIALTY CO. BOX 114B GREENVILLE, PA. 


Be EARN $60 


a MONTH at HOME! 


**Yes, you can easily ea 
to $3 an hour at home string. 
ing Sonate rackets! No experi- 
ence RN HO 














ied. 
TO EARN in 30 minutes. fig ve already hel 1400 
fellows make $20 to MORE per mon 
" pays 200% PRO! IT. Think of it! Go into part. 
nership with Dad or yo pal... e ii 
your - oe Grab this great quecrtunity lan now 
ot ite f or FREE  detangt w. ‘A. BICKEL 803. w 
y write fo 
== pt. 2403, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Get “BB MAGIC” atonce. A 
wonderful shooters’ digest—tells 


FRE 


howto hold, aim and handle rifles; be- 


come a crack shot. _ Benjamin Super Single 
Shot now $5.00 p 


25 Shot now $9. 00 postpaid. ‘WRITE for ex- 
clusive agency details. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 661 N. Broadway. St. Louis, Mo. 
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UNBELIEVABLE, 


but TRUE! 


DO YOU know that today—in this highly enlightened 
world—there are millions of people who never heard of 
tooth-paste; millions who never saw a fountain pen and 


wouldn’t know what it was if they saw it; who never tasted 


ginger ale, or owned a flashlight; millions of women who 


never heard of a permanent; boys and girls who wouldn’t 


know a tennis racket from a basketball? 


Unbelievable, but true! 


And why? Just because in the 


remote places where these people live there are no news- 


papers and folks seldom, if ever, see a magazine. 


Contrast this with your standards of living—an electric 


clock on your mantel, an electric refrigerator in your 


kitchen, a vacuum cleaner, colorful draperies, modish 


clothing of fine fabrics, foods carefully prepared for you by 


great manufacturers, shoes and hats in the latest style— 


and then say a great big “Thank you” for advertising. 


Without advertising you would be living in a past gen- 


eration. Listening, open-mouthed, to the stories of some 


wayfarer with tales of radios, telephones, furniture, cos- 


metics, silk underthings he had seen in his travels. 


Read the advertisements. 


Always there is something 


new, always something of interest, always something to 


save you money, time. or trouble. 








LL YOURS 


A packet of ABYSSINIA (all beauties) also AFGHANISTAN (scarce 
rarua (native vessel), ST. LUCIA (obsolete) . SANTANDER mise: 
ing er. sce sore MOZAMBIGUE. us ZO. sglcteriad » PERU (old issue) 
P. — ST STAM ing for only 1c to approval 


Hoy 
M.C. iateed, 3801 ‘Pennsylvania Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Largest Stamp in the World! 
Rare China wiid Goose Special Delivery—largest stamp 
in the world; also packet British Colonies, including Cape 

Hope, Hy rong oem Colonies— Andorra, 
Kouang-Tcheou, Latakia, 
Positively no Europe. All foronly 5c toapproval applicants. 
E.T. DEWEY, 1036 N. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Airmails, Triangle, Birds and Beasts, Ships, British, 
French and Portuguese Colonies, stamps from every 
corner of the world are included in big packet of 
61 different, only 5c to approval applicants. 

J. K. WALKER 
11 Crowley Rd., Medford, Mass. 





RARE GREECE AIRMAIL! 
7 times larger than picture — only stamps in 
world inSe olors! Also packet fine stamps 
from inini (new country). ritish & French 
Colonies—ship, map, ery, animal stamps, 
etc. All for be to approval applicants! EXTRA: 
Pack of hinges free with order! 


WESTERN PHILATELISTS, "5023 Harper, 2B, Chicago 


GIVEN! JUNGLELAND PACKET! 


(Jungle Village); 











—, ene); Co (Bxplorer Kenley) s ‘See cturesaue 
H Packet other illu: 

trated bargain lists and valuable qensene—at omen | to ap: licants for 

our dand: ry enclosing 3c postage nentionsl offer 

WRITE 

Midwood Co., Box 6B., Midy d Station, Brooklyn,N.Y. 








UNITED STATES 


the most popular of al! stamps, on . + with catalog 
number underneath each stamp. e accept subscrip- 
one to Meekel’s Stamp Weekly. 3 mos. 25c or 1 year 


MATHEWS STAMP CO. 
532 First National Bank Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FOREIGN COINS 


50 foreign coins of ys foreign nations. 
‘ostpaid 


R. W. EDMISTON 
91 Prospect St., Huntington, N. Y. 

















UNITED STATES 


a 22 COLONIES — FOREIGN SETS 
SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
50% AND 25% DISCOUNT 


NOEMUS STAMP CO. 312 E. 23rd ST. NEW YORK 
ited ; RARE CHINA AIRMAIL! 


4 This scarce si (as illustrated) and big 
me erie 





itamp 
packet, 53 different Le Schies- 
wig, Inini and other 


a ~ cluding sirmails) red cross and commemora- 
ive stamps. pproval = 

cants! Send today ‘sas . — 

Stewart Stamp Service, Winchendon, Mass. 


TRIANGLE STAMP GIVEN 





and 15 other beauties from Togo, Ga- 
m, and other interesting countries, 
given to applicants for approvals beginning at \% cent. 
DOMINION STAMP CO. Dept.BLClarendon,Va. 
100 Large album 15e. List of 
a 1,500 stamps at Ic each. 
Stamps Given 50 per cent approvals 


sent with each order. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, oO. 


BIG STAMP VALUE 


Two packages of 85 stamps—35 all different United 
States Stamps and 50 all different stamps—two big 
ackets—postpaid anywhere in United States. 

onderful bargain while they last. All for 
PROGRESSIVE STAMP EXCHANGE Dayton, Ohio 


SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(worth 7c alone) and 2 other triangles 
(one Nyassa) in our lot of 53 diff. 5 
stamps for 5c. Good approvals. 

O. W. CROWDER & CO. 
Druid Station Baltimore, Md. 


TREMENDOUS BARGAIN 10c 


PACKET TRIANGLES, eae 

ABYSSINIA AND 53 OTHE ONLY 
BEAUTIES ALLFOR ONLY I 10c. 
To Approval Applicants. 
FOREST STAMP SHOP, 4704 Liberty Hghts Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


DON’T MISS THIS CHANCE !! 


an ig OPPORTUNITY! NIUE (Beauty. RAROTONGA (Geor- 
Teor noe Ty: RL NCENT (scarce), SANTANDER (whe! — ith, also 
Hope, set Parce’ ing ales ‘ioe. “On ac- 
count of low price offer restricted to approval applicants only 

WHARTON, 2209 Kirby, Chattanooga, Fenn. 





All different. Postage 3c. 























“FROM the days of the first Cape of 
Good Hopes triangular stamps have 





had a special attraction. When I was a boy | 


one must possess a three-cornered Cape of 
Good Hope to be recognized as a full-fledged 
collector. Since then many other countries 
have adopted that form.” Mr. Birwood 
described four stamps from Costa Rica 
issued for the “‘Exposition Filatelica,” and 
bearing the date “Octobre 12 de 1932.” 
Values three centavos, orange; five, dark 
green; ten, carmine and twenty, blue. “‘These 
latest three-cornered stamps are the work of 
the American Bank Note Company. What 
more natural than the preparation of special 
stamps for stamp exhibitions? The world 
seems to think well of the plan as more and 
more countries are following it.” 

Mr. Birwood and the three 
boys, Bob, Phil and Harry, were 
on their way to the big bank on 
Main Street, where the boys 
were to be presented with a bag 
of stamps that had accumulated 
from foreign correspondence. Most banks in 
large cities have a lot of foreign mail and the 
envelopes are saved from the waste-basket by 
someone. They have a ready market—are 
sought after by dealers and collectors. When 
the package had been handed over by an 
officer of the bank who was a friend of Mr. 
Birwood’s the boys were invited to the latter's 
home where the manila envelope was opened 
and the contents dumped on a table. All 
four of the 1932 Swiss Pro Juventutes were 
found; five centimes, green and red, a red 
cross flag held horizontally; ten, orange, man 
in the act of casting a large stone; twenty, red, 
two wrestlers, and thirty, blue, portrait of 
Eugen Huber, 1849-1923. A Bolivian air- 
mail of latest issue reminded Mr. Birwood 
that the complete set consisted of seven 
values; five centavos, blue; ten, drab; fifteen, 
red; twenty-five, orange; thirty, green; fifty, 
brown lake and one boliviano, brown. The 
design is horizontal oblong with a pair of 
conventional wings spread 
across the center. Several 
values of Saint Pierre and 
Miquelon postage dues were 
picked out, part of the usual 
French Colonies set of eleven 
values from five centimes to 
three francs, the main decora- 
tion a large Newfoundland 
dog standing among rocks by 
the water's edge. Four values of a Norwegian 
set were dug out. These are in honor of 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, a world-famed writer, 
whose portrait and signature are shown; ten 
ore, green; fifteen, black brown; twenty, 
vermilion and thirty, blue. Similar sets were 
prepared in 1928 and 1929 for Henrik Ibsen 
and Neils Henrik Abel. A Roumanian 
charity set of four with a plus value to be 
devoted to the care of invalided postal em- 
ployees came next. Four plus one lei, deep 
green, a view of the Tubercular Hospital; 
six plus one, chocolate, memorial tablet to 
postal employees who fell in the war and ten 
plus one, blue, Carmen Sylva holiday home 
on the shore of the Black Sea. And finally 
Netherland’s 1933 semi-postals, a series 
begun in 1906 and now numbers sixty-three 
varieties. The present four are devoted to 
childhood, two profiles of girls, two of boys, 
with conventionalized flowers as a back- 
ground. One and a half cents, brown and 
yellow; five, ultramarine and vermilion; 
six, green and ochre and twelve 
and a half cents, ultramarine 
and roman ochre. 

Mr. Birwood had late stamps 
of his own which were already 
mounted in his album. A 
Bechuanaland Protectorate 
set of seven had a very satis- 
factory portrait of King George. 
On the lower half of these long 
stamps is an extended view of a river or lake 
with a herd of cattle wading near land. A 
large tree is at the left. Half-penny, green; 
one, rose; two, red brown; three, ultra- 
marine; four, orange; six, claret and one 
shilling, black and olive green. A five value 
Russian set is dedicated to the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Soviet 
and the accompany ing pictures suggest the 
headlines in a newspaper—just a bit sensa- 
tional. Three kopecs, purple, Lenine ad- 
dressing a crowd; five, sepia, revolution at St. 
Petersburg; ten, blue, river barrage; fifteen, 











When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


{ 
| MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 


| PILGRIM STAMP CO. 








BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report 
any unsatisfactory service first to the advertiser and then to 
us. In writing advertisers be sure to enclose 3c postage 
for reply. In returning “approvals” be sure to include 
your name, address and invoice number, and address them 
to the company from which you received them. 

“ Approval” stamps sent by adtertisers involre no obli. 
gation on the receiver except that they must be paid fop 
or returned. 








When you buy packets of postage stamps de- 
mand Scott Seald, the guaranteed Packets. 

Scott Seald Packets are direct from Philatelic 
Headquarters, backed by seventy years of 
leadership. Qn Sale Everywhere 

SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 W. 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
Price List On Request 








SCARCE AIRMAIL & TRIANGLE! 








(Dept. 50) CAMDEN, NEW York 













Old stamps are always best. We will gives 
$2.00 U. S. stamp to approval applicants, who 
send 10c for our unexcelled 19th Century com. 
bination containing 20 genuine very old stamps 
including a 62 year old classic. 

GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. 48, 270 Fourth Avenue, New York 








each order, our pamphiet, ‘‘How to Make 
Collection Properly,’’ together with our price list of 
albums, supplies and hundreds of bargains in sets, 
packets. etc. ag CITY STAMP & COIN Co. 
604 Rac: Cincinnati, 0, 





ALL FOR Se! i‘: 


cludes, as illustrate: iy 
Guate- 





approval pin b 
Box 13, MT. WASHINGTON, MD, 


COSTA RICA TRIANGLE! 
‘ This unusual Philatelic Exhibition c 
Triangle (as illustr.) fms S in : S* 
our packet from 
Brunei, Corea, came 
Also ony “ol e 
“a Be ‘Stock By verything 
be approval applicanty. 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 









nine STAMP CoO., ond Bay pe 


SCARCE BELGIUM 

Pocket Album, Commemorative Set, 

and 40 MORE different stamps from AFRICA, ASIA, 

SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, CANADA, SOUTH & CENTRAL 

AMERICA, Ete. All for Se to Approval applicants 
GLENDALE STAMP CO, 

1342B Linden Ave. Glendale, Calif, 


GIVEN! AZORES 


Complete set of Azores Commemoratives given approval 
applicants sending 3c to cover postage. 


COSMOS STAMP CO. 
87 B. Nassau Street 
THIS IDED SSTAMP COLLECTION f: 
SCARCE 7 








TBE LCHOLE Dg 

















New York 















4 all i sir sia Set to 251 
5 sending Do: it. 
TATHAM STAMP CO.. (8-3) W. Springfield: Mass. 


GIANT BARGAIN == 


Th it bargain for the money. Includes scarce 
7 SA 1D a (in demand), ORANGE FREE STATE (obso- 








le ENE hink! Everything for 
a 10e fe ap a poral applicants. 
LLMAN, 1141 Intervaie Ave., New York, N.Y. 


{ Pack. 108 stamps including Tchad, Dutch 

+ Indies, ete., 5c to approval applicants. If 
you will write at | * will include a 

stamp album, perforation gauge and big bargain list 

without extra soorme. Stamp albums, a 23e; 40¢; 

5,000 spaces $1.25; 16,000 spaces $2.35, U. S. $1.15. 

Hill Stamp Co., ‘aaa St., Waltham, Mass. 


COLLECTORS—<: s what you've been look- 

ing for. Improve your collec- 
tion by the purchase, sale and exchange of both 
unusual and everyday items. Send 3c stamp to 
The World Wide Stamp Collectors Club, P. 0, 
Box 146, Station B, Montreal, Canada. 


SOUTHSEA PACKET (NO. 1) GIVEN 
Stamps from Turks and Caicos Islands, Brunei, Abyssinia, 
a. Indore, Bhopal, Kenya & Uganda, Cochin, arkhari 
ini. Cameroons, Cong > * Sud, 
@ and Futuna Islands. and other 
ven li — Approval Selections Yr 


LiGHTBOWNS. $TaMP ‘co. Southsea, England: 


PARAGON COLLECTION GIVEN 


Contains: | Charkari, Latakia. Upper. Volts, Bigetta and 
Ceylonese Stamps, . Mavagascar, Ett ad, pis o weird 
stamps fro’ m Tra . Guiana, HOPIA. Ovi 50 different and 
Gnally ¢ the ‘beautiful “SP ANISH GALLEON Sta: WRITE NOW. 
Send 5c (stamps) postage and request appro’ souls. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND (B.L.) Liverpool, England 


AITUTAKI-FIJI-BRUNEI 


AIRMAIL in our packet of 
ae ae ANZIBAR, TANGANYIKA MAURITIUS, KENTA 
Sourn iSLAN 


AFRICA, SO. AMERICA, 
German. Austria, etc. ) Mostly BRITISH COLONIES, for ny 
but you must ask for our big discount approvals. 1600 binges 1¢e. 
Kenwood Stamp Co. 526 No. Kenwood, Glendale, Calif, 


5 COLOR STAMP GIVEN 


with Wm. Tell, Smallest Uruguay, Pinhead Land, 5c 
Boy King, W aterfall and 45 more to ‘approval buyers. 
Als0 how to get an album free that holds 4,000 stamps 
and has 1,500 meee oy 
PACCO Box 552L Glendale, Cal. 


Stamps priced 14c, 4c, lc, ete., on our approvals. 


if you have under 15000 var. you can build ups fine 
collection cheaply by buying from our low priced sheets. 


Dandy premium given to approval applicants 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO. Box 85 B Vineland, N. J, 


March 
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‘FOR ALL BOYS 


FINE BRITISH COLONIES! 


BOYS: SEND TODAY for my packet 
of 29 different British Colonies, including 


i| trated) Gwalior, Charkhari, scenery, 
j tnaps, animals, ships—and many other 
fine stamps from far-off, mysterious colo- 
» nies which you'll be proud to own. 

Price only Sc to those asking for my Quick Service Approvals. 
D. M. WARD, DESK B, 605 PIERCE ST., GARY, {ND. 


SCARCE ZEPPELIN! 


This scarce and beautiful 
Russian Zeppelin stamp (as 











illustrated); big packet 53 
different incladio Aserpeldion 
feat. value 8, Bho 

; large vietrated fats Wied 


Se to a appr: 


GOOG eras 
WORLD WIDE STAMP CO. Box 300, rome ‘New York 





and 32 different stamps, includ- 
ing 10 AIRMAIL, 12 UNITED 
ATES (early issues, com- 
sacaniioes etc.) and 10 CAN- 
ADA, all for 5c. Approvals and 
big illustrated price list sent 
with each order. Write today! 









ULIL IPL Ae hdd 
TRIANGLE & 56 OTHERS ! 


Beautiful Nauru aiaatrated. also a scarce 
“*dead-country’’ triang mp end packet 
56 others—all different— oe = Tripoli, 
Eritrea, Libia, — I, ae. the, world’ s 
smallest parcel- post stamp, etc.; all for only 
ad - c proval applicants. Tliastrated list 


UNIVERSAL SALES COMPANY, (Dept. B), CAMDEN, N. Y. 


SAMOAN 1S5LANOS ! 
BORNEO! SARAWAK! 


Our “‘Mystery Land’’ packet includes good memes 
from Samoan Islands (pictured), Borneo, Sarawa 








Abyssinia se stamp). Palestine M Mozambique 
- tal District, etc. ty common 


uropean. approval applicants 0) 


National Slang t. r 0. Box 242, Dept. Casiee, Ohio 


BIRD-OF-PARADISE AIRMAIL 


scarce Papuan, Spice 7 hard-to-get Sevchelles (have you one?), 
de pes Anim 'i-Color Mexico, Asia, British Niger New- 








a Verde, wee Mountain Monarchy and 
foand Value U. if} Pickett !! Absolutely free if you ask for my 
U.S. and Queer Country approvals. SEND NO MONEY! 


W. B. MOORES, Box 1366, 
(as illustrated), also 


13 SCARCE TONG pretty set Latakia 


i (new country) and big packet of 55 varieties 

i) including Kenya, Newfoundland, Nyassa (tri- 

angle), Palestine, etc., with pplicants. By 
c 


Detroit, Michigan 








Wj lists for only 5c to approval applicants. 
eee) Garcelon Stamp Co., Dept. B., Calais, Me. 


ZANZIBAR ANDORRA ABYSSINIA 


POCKET ALBUM, PACKET OF HINGES and 60 different ar 
from at CANADA ii ty GRENADA, KELATAN, od 
or 








500 Stamps for 10c! 


Boys! Send 10c today for our giant packet of 500 mixed stamps, 
including far-off mysterious lands—Latakia, Inini, Abyssinia, An- 
(scenery), Epirug, Georgia, Azerbaidjan ete, etc. Bigge: est 
bargain ever offered! Approvals with each or 
BANNER STAMP CO., Box 11708, Stamford, Conn+ 
LOOK perl ena asking for our bar- 
gain approvals and sending 6c for 
postage. —_ 10 U. Pa different (high values) if you write 
within 10 day 
West Coast Pied Co. Box 304-B Glendale, Calif. 


TRADE YOUR DUPLICATES 


Send for my approvals and duplicate “trading offer.” 
Make your ‘‘dupes” work for you. Sets, packets, etc. 


R.C. HARDMAN, Box 1246, Santa Monica, Calif. 
only. Large illustrated 


STAMPS ei: 


BATCHELDER STAMP CO. Peoria, Il. 
CWVIL UNITED STATES 


Fine collection of 25 different U.S. (Air Mails 
WAR Gemnemareiee. Revenues, etc.) 10 different 





will 5 er oF a scenery stamps 
and 10 A MAIL, all different, to 








that interest us may in- 
terest you. Choice ap- 
proval sheets on request 








South American countries, ar for be with our ‘‘ap- 
provals = are differ Send today to 


w. HUDSON & co. 
Plainfield, N. J. 








86 Hirsch bias 








READ THIS : 

55 ALL gi tty good stamps peting ININI 

GWALIOR, CYPRUS and BEAUTIF FRENCH 

COLONIAL PICTORIALS. That's nab yi Stamp 

Wallet and Hinges ALL for 5c to Approval ” me 
UNITED PACIFIC PHILATELIST: 





Dept. L Box 25, Ventura, Calif. 
LOOK: } w atermark Detector, Perforation Gauge; 
tamp Tongs, 25 diff. Japan, 25 di 


Sweden, 25 ditt Italy, 5 diff. Irish Free State. All for 
$.20. Also our price list. Approvals on request. 
CURTIS STAMP CO. 


1604 Annapolis Blvd. Brooklyn Pk., Md. 





This scarce, old Hawaii (as illustrated) and 52 
other stamps from Alaouites, Grand Liban, Siam, 
etc.; also watermark detector. All for only Sc to ap- 
proval applicants. 
Highland Stamp Co., Newton Highlands, Mass, 
GIVEN U. S. $5 POSTAGE DUE Cat. 50c with 1 year 
pemeatietion to “STAMPIST”—10c! Ill. 
mm Ww MK. DETECTOR, og —25e! FINE 
25 Var. 8c; 50—20 00—50c! 33 
$3. 00. 50ct 50 Var. C ANADA—50e ! A—l 
v 8. Mixture 50c Ib.! 30—5e, packxets—$1! 
D. VAN VOORHIS & CO., 95 Halsey, Newark, N. J. 











VAN VAL TN SEOUL 


Cook Islands — F phen Zanzibar, Surinam, Chark- 
& Uganda asaland, Eritrea, Gwalior, Mo- 
ica, and By strange ones in’ our big-value 
All for only 6c to ap- 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


NIUE! 


Seeneenation! 


packet, with no common European included. 


Droval applicant: 3. 
PHILIP RIPPEL, 1128-31st Ave., 


REAL BARGAINS Yc. UP 


Also many sets on my approvals. Big list of 5c sets and 
Dackets, GIVEN to approval applicants. To save money, 


P & postal to 
JOSIAH BABCOCK. 
1912 Lake Shore Drive, St. Joseph, Michigan 


1933 





searce COOK ISLANDS-NIUE (as illus- ’ 


RARE HAWAIL 





green, harvesting with tractors; thirty-five, 
brown black, Asiatics saluting the Soviet 
flag and fifty, red, man breaking through 
prison bars. At the top of this value which is 
far inferior in workmanship, are the letters, 
MOPR. And next was an astonishing 
Roumanian set—seven imperforate values 
very like the first Moldavian issues of 1858 
and 1862, all coats of arms of which five are 
in circles, the other two in oblongs, one with 
rounded corners, the other diagonally cut 
across—a strange contrast to recent Rouma- 
nian stamps. Since 1926 Luxemburg has 
given the world a picture gallery of the six 
royal children of Grand Duchess Charlotte 
and Prince Felix. For 1933 a dip into the 
past has been made when Ermesinde lived 
from 1196 to 1248. The half figure is in a 
gothic frame with “Luxembourg” reading 
up at the left edge and “Caritas” down at 
theright. Ten centimes, olive green; seventy- 
five, purple; one franc, vermilion; one and a 
quarter, maroon and one and three-quarters, 
blue. 

Mr. Birwood turned to Phil. ‘You 
specialize in air-mail. Here’s an item that 
may interest you. It was printed in Time. 
‘In Paris a group of French stamp collectors 
posted an offer of a million francs ($40,000), 
for an envelope that held a message to United 
States citizens signed by George Washington 
and was the sole cargo of an experimental 
balloon flight on January 9, 1793, from a 
Philadelphia prison courtyard to Woodbury, 
N. J., where balloonist Jean-Pierre Blanch- 
ard delivered it to Woodbury’s Mayor. The 
letter, of which the whereabouts are un- 
known, is called the ‘first letter ever sent by 
air-mail.’” 

“Tf found it should be kept in one of our 
own museums,”’ Phil decided. 

“*Nearly a hundred requests were made to 
the Post Office for special stamp issues 
during 1932,” said Harry. ‘‘Among them 
was one for the Boy Scout Organization. If 
Scouts all over the country would write to 
their state representatives at Washington it 
might be done this year. What a fine set 
Roumania issued for her Scouts. Other 
requests were for Buffalo Bill, Chicago World 
Fair, John Philip Sousa, Dr. Morse, telegraph, 
Washington Monument with cherry blos- 
soms (a beautiful idea), Mothers’ Day and 
Robert E. Lee. Probably many of the sug- 
gestions will be taken up in future years. 
We could have that Scout stamp if a con- 
certed effort were made.” 

Bob had an idea. ‘“‘We might begin by 
having suggestions for an appropriate stamp 
design. Something simple and strong— 
something so good it would stand out and be 
commented on for its merit.” 


Getting Out the 
Paper 


(Continued from page 45) 


mean handling it the way it has always been 
handled.” 

**What do you mean?” 

“Simply that the activities that go on 
outside of school have always been played up 
the most—the so-called extra-curricular 
activities are always featured.” 

“And what would you do?” asked the 
teacher. 

“I'd try to remember that while there are 
thirty out for football, there are nine hun- 
dred students out for an education, and that 
the primary reason for the existence of the 
school is not to win state championships in 
athletics or to give Junior Proms.” John 
felt that he was out-doing himself, and he 
reached for a copy of last week’s Weekly. 

‘“*Here’s an illustration,” he said. “‘ About 
eleven hundred words on a basketball vic- 
tory a week old. And a hundred words on 
six of our seniors who have already won 
scholarships to college!” 

“Of course, you're right, and it’s a thing 
we've been confronted with ever since the 
paper began. But how are you going to 
make those other things as interesting as a 
basketball victory. You know you've got to 
keep your news columns interesting, or they 
won't be read. Suppose you try your hand 
at editing the news. 

John consented, and within two weeks the 
assignment sheet was on his desk! He had to 
get good work from his reporters. He had 
to keep a careful record of events “to come,’ 
and consult his sheet frequently so as not to 
miss a single item, however insignificant it 
appeared to be. He had to v isualize the front 
page of the next issue, picturing in his mind 
the probable value of each piece of news his 
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Make This Spring 
A Happy One! 


Become a BOYS’ LIFE Booster 








Earn Your Own Spending Money. 
Thousands of fellows are doing it. 


Think what it would mean to you 
to be able to have your own money to 
buy those things you need and want. 


An hour or so a day boosting 
BOYS’ LIFE can mean a few 
dollars or more a week. 


The new $1.00 price of BOYS’ LIFE 
makes it easy for the fellows of our 
sales force, and new members who | 
join, to earn spare money. 


Be the “live wire” of your neigh- 
borhood. Don’t let others beat you 
to it. 








Join up with Jack Gardner to-day 
and earn your own money for those 
things you want. 


Write for the big new Opportunity 
Outfit which tells you how. 





Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 
Please send me the big new Opportunity Outfit. 
become a “live wire” Booster. 


I want to 








When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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department would be responsible for. Occa- 
sionally he had to write head-lines—good 
head-lines—veritable digests of the story in a 
few words—clear words, with “juicy” verbs 
in the top lines. 

He learned that news meant timely hap- 
penings accurately reported, and that the 
best piece of news was the one which inter- 
ested the most readers. He found that much 
school news was community news as well, and 
knew that many parents of students regularly 
read The Weekly. He built up a good staff 
of hustling young reporters who had real 
ability as news gatherers and, before long, he 
was getting more good news stories than he 
could find space for. ' 

One of his greatest victories as news editor 
came one Friday morning when The Weekly 
appeared carrying the story of a fire in the 
school auditorium that had happened the 
night before. He had to stay up half the 


night to do it, but his contacts with the fore- 
man in the print-shop, and his acquaintance 
with other men on the local paper, made it 
possible for him to re-make his front page, 
get new type set up, and put the story 
over. 

Smith had been at this school-newspaper 
business two years, and thought he knew 
everything about it, but when the beginning 
of his senior year found him promoted to the 
job of managing editor, he soon learned that 
there were many duties that he had not 
touched. Somebody had to check the sub- 
editors who checked on down the line to the 
lowly reporter who had made a mistake in 
spelling or was late with copy. Somebody 
had to cooperate with the business and 
circulation departments in an effort to get 
new business and hold the old. Somebody 
had to start a fight to prevent “compli- 
ments of” advertisements appearing in The 


Weekly, and somebody then had to write 
good ads to substitute. Somebody had to 
help with make-up, and to check head-lines. 
In short, somebody had to be a kind of fore- 
man without hurting anybody’s feelings; 
somebody had to get ready to be editor by 
first serving as managing editor—and that 
person was John Smith. 

He worked at this job until the last half 
of his senior year when he took the chair of 
Editor-in-chief. Here he was still watchful 
—checking here, commanding there. He was 
held responsible for everything; he sat in on 
all faculty meetings pertaining to publica- 
tions. He wrote more editorials. He was 
active in choosing and training newcomers, 
and he became deft in scolding them, without 
leaving a sting, for mistakes. Briefly, he was 
a good editor, and his paper was excellent 
throughout. He knew that the problem of 
getting out a school paper was difficult and 


BOYS’ LIFE 


complicated, but he thrilled at the finished 
job, and knew that this satisfaction was 
adequate pay. He represented his school at 
a meeting of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, and made a speech, in which he 
said, 

“Remember always that the school ex. 
ists for the purpose of training the minds 
of students. Constantly bear in mind as 
editors that there are many other students 
in school besides your friends, and that many 
good stories may be had from them. Work 
to get out a really good paper—one that 
every student will want every week—and 
your circulation and business problems will 
take care of themselves.” 


HIS is the first of two articles on high- 

school papers. The second “‘A Nose for 
News,” by Irving Crump, will appear in Boys’ 
Lire for April. 


RADIOS INTRIGUING FUTURE 


TEXAS boy asks what opportunities 

exist in radio engineering, and how 
closely is radio science allied with talking 
pictures? This is a good question if for no 
other reason than the answer may cast a 
light on the subject that will enable other 
boys to pursue radio as a fascinating hobby 
and follow it into the profession which has 
numerous branches. 

Radio is an industry of world-wide scope. 
It reaches many millions of people in their 
homes. There was a time when boys looked 
upon it only as an opportunity to travel and 
see the world as a wireless operator. Today 
there is much more toit. Radio is linked with 
entertainment, the show business, advertising 
and many other fields in which boys can build 
for the future. It offers opportunities for 
those musically and dramatically inclined. 
It has unlimited possibilities for the youthful 
experimenter. Radio is an ideal hobby for 
American boys who revel in experiments 
with electricity, wireless, and television. 

There is a radio school in New York known 
as the RCA Institutes where various branches 
of the subject are taught, including micro- 
phone technique. The directors call atten- 
tion to the scope and opportunities in radio 
as follows: 

The vastness and importance which radio 
has assumed in these last few years is almost 
unbelievable. From an inventor’s dream it 
has become an international force which is 
shaping the progress and habits of nations. 
Broadcasts from more than 600 stations in 
the United States and from hundreds of 
stations in other parts of the world give 
pleasure and entertainment to millions of 
listeners. It takes an army of radio manu- 
facturers, jobbers, dealers and service men 
to supply and maintain the receiving sets 
owned by Americans alone. 

Radio communication now holds an estab- 
lished position as the standard of speed in 
international communication. Every year 
shows an increase in the number of messages 
sent across the Atlantic and Pacific. Every 
year marks an extension of the facilities for 
handling trans-oceanic traffic. Point to 
point radio communication in the United 
States has opened a new field in the industry. 
Aviation requires qualified radio men and 
this field will undoubtedly need many trained 
radio operators and mechanics. 

On the sea radio will always be the 
mariner’s greatest means of safety. Every 
nation enforces laws requiring radio on all 
ships of a specified minimum tonnage. The 
merchant marines of the world are rapidly 
adding radio direction finders to their 
navigating equipment. A chain of shore 
radio stations and radio beacons dot the 
coastline of the United States. Shore stations 
are ever on watch for calls from ships at 
sea from Alaska to Cape Horn in the West- 
ern Hemisphere and from Norway to Austra- 
lia in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The sound motion picture industry em- 
ploys a host of trained men. The “Talkies” 
will become even greater as an industry in 
the future. Sound pictures are here to stay. 
(Radio and the talking pictures have much 
in common and will be joined in closer bonds 
when television is made commercially 
practical.) 

The development and growth of radio in 
the past twelve years has been astounding. 
And the engineers assert that the develop- 


By Orrin E. 


ments of the next decade will be as miraculous 
as those of the past. A radio city covering 
four city blocks is now rising its tall steel 
lattice work on Manhattan Island. It will 
be completed prior to 1935 at a cost esti- 
mated to be approximately $250,000,000. It 
will be the home of the arts and sciences 
affiliated with radio. Broadcasting has long 
ceased to be a novelty. It is a part of every- 
day life. Itis a utility inthe home. Yet the 
engineers contend, “‘it is still in its infancy 
with a future unparalleled in American 
industry.” 

It is well to recall that surprising strides 
are being made in the ultra-short wave 
spectrum by boys and engineers who are now 
delving into the wave-lengths below ten 
meters. There they are discovering a new 


Dunlop, Jr. 


sort of magic and are working wonders with 
tiny waves long looked upon as worthless. 
The equipment they use is extremely simple 
and inexpensive. 

Every boy interested in radio as a hobby 
should study television. That is the next 
step from which an industry will spring with 
far reaching possibilities. Boys should read 
all the books and articles they can find on 
the subject, because it is destined to be an 
industry far surpassing sound broadcasting 
in opportunities and in its influence on the 
world. 

“No task is too trivial to be well done,” 
remarked an old sage. “Progress lies not 
only in the nature of the work we do, but in 
the manner in which we do it. Any job 
offers possibilities far beyond the most 





There are only thirty-five game pro- 
tectors. 

Honey is used in the radiators of motor 
cars. 

The sun’s light is about 3,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000 candlepower. 

Plants have hearts. 

Nearly 22,000 mountain sheep range 
the peaks of Alaska and the Rocky Moun- 
tain States. 

The “Soo” locks system is a mile and 
a half long. 

Metals suffer from fatigue. 


The “Dog Star” Sirius is the brightest 
star we see. It has a strange companion. 
It is so densely compressed that it weighs 
one ton to the square inch. Think of a 
baseball that weighs more than six tons! 


Of antelope, supposedly almost dis- 
appeared, there are now over 11,000 in 
the National Forests. 

Six million five hundred thousand 
rivets were used in constructing the 
dirigible Akron. 

One and one-third cords of wood is re- 
quired to make one ton of paper for news- 


papers. 


Flight Lieut. G. H. Stainforth, on 
September 29, 1931, flew at a maximum 
speed of 415 miles per hour. Revolu- 
tionary war muskets fired bullets that 
travelled slower than this! 

The deepest well in the United States 
was bored this year at the Western Gulf 
Oil Company’s Bradley 1, south and 
east of Santa Marie, Calif. It is 10,296 
feet deep and the hole was 22 inches in 
diameter at the top and 4.75 inches at 
the bottom. 


full of them! 


Do You Know That? 


REWARD! 


BOYS’ LIFE will pay $1.00 for every “Do You Know That?” accepted. You | 
run across startling bits of information from time to time. 
Write ’em short and send them in—a postal will do. 
*‘Do You Know That?” Boys’ Life Magazine, 2 Park Ave., New York City. 


The term “magnet” comes from the 
Greek name of a district where lodestone 
was found. 

We have 151 National Forests. 

The speed of the wind is measured for 
aviators by cloud movement. 

There are more than a million head of 
big game animals in our national parks. 

The first U. S. government issue of 
stamps was in 1847. 


Probably the largest single building 
project ever undertaken is the $250,- 
000,000 group of buildings now under 
construction on the three block area of 
Rockefeller Center, New York. Seventy- 
four Westinghouse elevators recently in- 
stalled in the 69-story tower, first and 
largest building of the group, form the 
largest single order ever placed for ele- 
vator equipment. Included in the in- 
stallation are twenty-four cars which may 
claim to be the world’s fastest; their speed, 
1,200 feet per minute, was only recently 
made legal by a revision of New York’s 
building code. Photo-electric cells level 
the cars at each floor, compensating for 
cable stretch. 


The first paper mill was built in France 
in 1708. 

One million three hundred thousand 
earths could be packed inside the sun. 

Electricity is so called from the Greek 
word meaning amber. 

Mount Rainier is the second highest 
mountain peak in the United States— 
14,408 feet. 

Michigan has more shoreline than any 
other State. 

An Italian scientist of the eighteenth 
century, Volta, is called “the father of 
modern electricity.” 


Encyclopeedias are 
Address: 














distant dreams of the workers. Why? Be- 
cause every man places the trademark of his 
mind and brain upon the results of his work. 
The searchlight of business is constantly 
seeking those who are thorough, reliable, 
sincere and loyal.” 


ADIO amateurs who get the proper en- 
dorsement can now operate radiophone 
transmitters on the 80- and 20-meter wave 
bands. These channels are good for long 


distances, and Uncle Sam considers it de- . 


sirable that those operating on these waves 
have a good knowledge of radio transmission 
in order to minimize interference with foreign 
stations. 

In the past, holders of amateur radio 
operator’s licenses were allowed to operate 
either code of radiophone sets on any of the 
specified waves assigned for amateur experi- 
menters. Now, under the new arrangement, 
operators who do not receive the special 
endorsement must confine their activities to 
the 5- and 175-meter bands, which have 
limited range. The 20-meter band (21.14- 
21.04 meters) is considered very desirable for 
daytime transmission, but its range is limited 
after sunset. The 80-meter band (76.88- 
74.96 meters) is good for night work. By the 
use of these two bands, amateurs can com- 
municate over long distances at any hour of 
the day or night. Those who qualify for 
the new waves will be known as unlimited 
amateur operators. Those operating code 
transmitters only will not be required to have 
any change in the class of license held, ac- 
cording to W. D. Terrell, Director, Radio 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who can supply complete 
details regarding the new regulations now in 
force. 


HERE is a listener at Wyalusing, Pa., 

who is bothered with fading. The an- 
tenna is 100 feet long and the question is 
whether a shorter wire will stop the waxing 
and waning of the signals. He also wonders 
—_ the numbers 200-550 stand for on the 
dial. 

Fading of distant stations is usually caused 
by peculiar atmospheric conditions and can- 
not be controlled at the receiver. * If local 
stations fade the cause may be a defective 
tube, a loose connection or another antenna 
may be too close and parallel. Numbers on 
the dial 200-550 indicate meters. If the 
figures cover from 1,500 to 550 they refer to 
kilocycles. 


THE power of an amateur station can be 

increased by using a more powerful 
transmitting tube and the proper voltages it 
requires. The input of an amateur trans- 
mitter must not exceed 1,000 watts. 


NEW YORK boy reports that he is 

making a code testing outfit and he is 
trying to use an audio transformer. He 
wants to use this contraption to learn the 
code. 

A code tester is not so complicated. All it 
calls for is a dry cell, telegraph key and an 
electric buzzer, wired in series. It is a good 
idea to adjust the vibrator of the buzzer to 
emit a whistle-like note, which sounds more 
like the wireless than a standard door-buzzer. 
Some radio and electric shops handle special 
high-pitch buzzers. 


March 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


These Jig-Saw Puzzles 


too frequently. The American No. O blade, 
that is widely used in puzzle-making, is only 
twelve-thousandths of an inch in thickness. 
A still thinner, special blade is now often 
ysed for interlocking puzzle work. Its thick- 
ness is only eight-thousandths of an inch. 

To avoid having the rough edge of the cut 
show in the finished puzzle, the jig-saw blade 
is usually used with the points downward, 
so that it cuts on the downward stroke. On 
the side away from the design, any roughness 
may, of course, be smoothed down with fine 
sandpaper. 

In starting a puzzle club in your own neigh- 
porhood, plan to divide the cost of the puzzle 
evenly among the different members. If 
there are ten members, that is, and you fur- 
nish them with a good one-hundred-piece 
puzzle, each member would pay you fifteen 
cents, and the puzzle would be the club’s 
property, to start their “puzzle library” 
after each member had used it. Or, as you 
become expert, you may find a good market 
for ingenious puzzles through the local stores 
or bookshops. 

Although puzzles are being made by jig- 
saw owners to the exclusion of almost 


(Concluded from page 16) 


everything else at the present time, they are 
only one of hundreds of things that can be 
made with a jig- or scroll-saw. Fine Troop 
and Patrol emblems-can be readily cut out, 
for example, with a jig-saw. Cut your shield 
or base out of wood of one color, and then cut 
the design from wood of another color and 
glue the two together. Your base may be 
satinwood, for example, which is a creamy 
white, with the design to be glued on it cut 
from ebony, which is black as ink. 

In either puzzle-making, or in making any 
of the other hundreds of objects that you can 
fashion with a jig-saw, ingenuity is always 
worth a lot. I know of one boy who is 
planning to surprise his friends, as their 
birthdays come around, with a present of a 
picture-puzzle made from an enlargement of 
snapshots they took themselves of groups or 
objects familiar to them. 

One expert jig-saw user showed me how to 
tip the table of his saw five or ten degrees, 
and then, after he had made various cuts, 
pound the pieces back into the places they 
had come from so that they projected a little 
from the original board and gave an effect 
of beautiful carving in low relief. 


Why, just to learn about the eighty or more 
beautiful woods that are available for scroll- 
saw work is in itself an inspiration, whenever 
you get a chance to see any of the contrasting 
samples. There is tulip wood, from Brazil, 
for example, that is a beautiful bright rose in 
color. There is orange-brown cocobola, 
from Central America. There is African 
mahogany, Cuban mahogany, Mexican 
mahogany, and mottled mahogany—all 
different. There is Bethabara, from Suri- 
nam, and zebra wood from Africa. There is 
Lignum Vite, which is so heavy it will sink 
in water, and balsa, that is lighter than cork. 
There are five kinds of satinwood. There is 
bird’s-eye maple, blistered maple, and 
fiddleback maple, all with different grain 
designs in the wood itself. 

Well, that ought to be enough to start you 
going. And if you want more specific in- 
formation, either about puzzles, or the dif- 
ferent kinds of woods and where to get them, 
or ideas and patterns for different kinds of 
jig-saw work, write in to us (address Jig- 
Saw Information, care of Boys’ Lirg, 2 
Park Avenue, New York City), and we'll send 
it along to you. 


The Scout World 


Commissioner, Daniel Carter Beard, the 
Chairman of the National Court of Honor, 
also sent personal letters to a number of 
others including the three Scouts, Daniels, 
Heaton and Smith, whose names I men- 
tioned in connection with the rescue of 
Frank White from drowning. 


Unitep States or AMERICA— 
Just a few days after this issue of Boys’ 
Lire reaches its readers, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt will be inaugurated as President 
of the United States. 

I wonder how many of the hundreds of 
thousands of readers of Boys’ Lire know 
how significant an occasion this is for the 
Boy Scout Movement. When Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is inaugurated as the thirty-second 
President of the United States, he will be the 
first active Scout Leader to hold the highest 
position within the gift of the American people. 

The list is long of great leaders of America 
who have helped our Movement while hold- 
ing the positions of honor to which they were 
appointed or elected. And while every 
President of the United States since 1910 has 
been the Honorary President of the Boy 
Scouts of America, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is the first to have an active Scout connection 
when assuming office. 

For twelve years past he has been an active 
leader in the Boy Scout Foundation of 
Greater New York, and for the past ten years 
its president. Because he early foresaw the 
need, and because he persistently cham- 
pioned the project, the largest Boy Scout 
Camp in the world—a tract of almost 13,000 
acres—was obtained and developed for the 
use of the five Boy Scout Councils in Greater 
New York. The force he put behind this 
camp project helped to make it an actuality, 
so that this magnificent stretch of wild wood- 
land, of lakes and of hills, high in the moun- 
tains above the waters of the Delaware River, 
~ reserved forever as a place of recreation for 

ys. 

This and the other splendid services which 
he has performed for Scouting were recog- 
nized at a dinner tendered to him at the 
Metropolitan Club in New York City, by 
Mr. Barron Collier, Vice-President and Act- 
ing President of the Boy Scout Foundation 
and a member of our National Executive 
Board, who, on behalf of the Board of the 
Boy Scout Foundation, paid high tribute to 
the President-elect and presented to him a 
scroll in recognition of his fine services to 
the Boy Scout Movement. 

In expressing his thanks, Mr. Roosevelt 
spoke of his great interest in Scouting and of 
how highly he cherished the fact that he is 
to be the Honorary President of the Boy 
Scouts of America while President of the 
United States. He assured those present 
they could always count on the fact that they 
had an ardent friend of Scouting in the White 
House. He told President Head and me 
that he had already arranged with the Chair- 
man of the Inaugural Committee for Scouts 
to have a definite part in the Inaugural 


1933 
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Ceremonies at Washington on March 4th, 
and that he wanted at some time to hold 
a meeting of the National Council there. 
Mr. Roosevelt has always been especially 
interested in Sea Scouting and in 1930 was 
awarded the Silver Buffalo, with the following 
citation: 

“Governor of the State of New York, 
lawyer, public servant, legislator, sometime 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Trustee 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation; founder of 
Warm Springs Foundation; President of the 
Boy Scout Foundation of Greater New York, 
during whose administration an extensive 
camp site was secured for the Greater New 
York Scouts. He is an ardent advocate and 
active leader in constructive social welfare, 
his career as a public official has been marked 
by a desire to help his fellow men, through 
legislation, to better working conditions and 
to greater opportunities for recreation for 
both young and old. He has recognized in 
the Scout organization an outstanding op- 
portunity for service, and has contributed 
much toward this end.” 


New York, N. Y.— 

THE National Court of Honor of the Boy 
Scouts of America has awarded the Wil- 
liam T. Hornaday Gold Honor Badge for 
Distinguished Service to Wild Life to Star 
Scout Benjamin Matuska, a Rural Scout of 
Troop No. 198, Silver Lake, Minn., under 
the Minneapolis Council. 

The interests of Scouts in conservation is 
evident from the awards which have been 
made of the Hornaday Gold Badge from the 
Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund. This 
Badge was established several years ago to 
go to Scouts who have not only shown theo- 
retical interest in wild life conservation, but 
who have also through their activities helped 
the cause of conservation. 

Here are some of the things that Scout 





Answers to Ten Scout Teasers 
(See page 44) 

1. Any native-born citizen of the United 
States, who is not less than thirty-five years 
of age and who has lived at least fourteen 
years in the United States. 


» See. 
3. ‘‘Be Prepared.” 


5. Ninety feet. 

6. Earn and deposit at least one dollar in a 
public bank or other savings institution 
(premiums paid on life insurance are accepted, 
if earned); or earn, own and raise some farm 
animal; or earn and contribute at least one 
dollar or its equivalent to the family budget 
or to welfare work in the community. 

7. Earn and deposit at least two dollars 
in a public bank or other savings institution 
(premiums paid on life insurance are accepted, 
if earned); or plant, raise and market a farm 
crop, or earn and contribute a sum of at least 
two dollars or its equivalent to the family 
budget or to welfare work in the community. 

8. Artery: blood comes in spurts, bright 
red. Vein: steady flow, rather dark in color. 

9. (a) K, (b) R. 

10. With sand. 











Matuska did to warrant the granting of the 
Badge to him. He was responsible for the 
organization of an Audubon Bird Club in his 
school, and served as its secretary; he had 
articles published in newspapers on preserva- 
tion and protection of wild life; he gave talks 
in school on bird protection, feeding and hous- 
ing. He induced farmers to burn brush and 
set fire to their meadows in the autumn or 
very early spring instead of the late spring 
in order not to ruin breeding places and nests 
of birds; with the help of his brother he 
erected a sixteen-room bird house, provided 
feeding troughs and watering places for birds, 
kept birds on his father’s farm supplied with 
food, planted wild rice for ducks inSwan Lake; 
made a bird sanctuary on his own farm and 
actively promoted the establishment of other 
bird sanctuaries in his community. 


ALBaNny, New York— 

Two other outstanding rural Boy Scouts 
have been selected for awards by the 
Farmer's Award Committee of which Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York is Chair- 
man. The award is one made annually by 
the American Agriculturist, a farm journal, 
to six young people who live on farms—two 
of whom shall be Scouts meeting strict re- 
quirements as a basis for the Award. The 
Scouts must be of at least First Class rank, 
live on a farm and be active in work on a 
farm, show a record of twelve months’ con- 
tinuous performance in Scout achievement, 
in Community Service to rural neighborhood 
or village, in school work and records, and 
in records at home and on the farm. Each 
Scout in addition must submit a written 
report. 

This year the two Scouts selected were 
John Salisbury of Phelps, N. Y., and Emory 
Waterman of Forestville, N. Y. 

Salisbury is a seventeen-year-old High 
School Senior, an Eagle Scout and a Senior 
Patrol Leader of his Troop. He also is the 
President of a number of High School asso- 
ciations, and has been active in many other 
capacities, including the arrangement of his 
father’s prize winning fruit exhibit at the 
New York State Fair at Syracuse. 

Emory Waterman, an Assistant Scout- 
master, has been in Scouting for seven years, 
is a Life Scout and has twenty-one Merit 
Badges. Like Salisbury, he has a fine record. 
He has served as President of the Forestville 
Chapter of the Future Farmers of America 
and as an officer in other associations. He 
was a winner of the Western New York 
Future Farmers’ Speaking Contest. He is 
in charge of a daily milk route and super- 
vises the farm poultry business of over 700 
birds. 


Cuicaco, ILLtINois— 
Eicury-£1cut delegates attended the 
Fourth Biennial Convention of Alpha 
Phi Omega, a national honorary college so- 
ciety, whose members are active and former 
Boy Scouts. 

The purpose of Alpha Phi Omega, as state 
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These are Flying Scale 
Models with full fuselage 
bodies, cambered wings 
with ribs, carved balsa 
propellers and other ac- 
curate details; Guaran- 
teed to Fly. 


12 in. Flying Models 


Your Choice of Six 
Popular Type Ships 25e each 
Fokker Triplane—Boeing Fer AL wg Moth 
Polish Fighter—Fokker D-VilI—Sopwith Camel 
Each Model comes in Complete Construction Kit with Plan, 
Instructions and all . accessories and materials for build- 
ing the complete Model. You can easily build and fiy these 
perfect copies of real Airplanes. 


2 or more Kits—25 cents each postpaid 
(5c extra for Postage on all orders for single Kits) 


Send 5c for Catalogue of all our Models. 


INTERNATIONAL MODELS COMPANY, 
1773 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


REDBIRD 


ARMY TYPE 
SIGNAL KITES 


Instantly Collapsible, 
Tailless, Adjustable 
to Wind, Take Off 
Without Running. 
SIGNAL SIZE 
30” High 50c 
Used for Signaling, Kite fighting, Racing, etc. 
PROJECT SIZE 50” High $2.00 
A powerful kite for project work, will carry signal flags, 
banners, small kodaks and cameras. NOW AVAILABLE 
THROUGH 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 























2 Park Ave. 9W. Washington 753 Market 
New York City Chicago San Francisco 
“The Puzzlemaker” 









$149 Jig Saw 
plus 12 assorted blades from coarse 
to finest jewelers’, and adapter en- 
to use finest jewelers’ 

|ONEY 





15” long 
9” high 
6 w” 
table 







Cut out jig saw puzzles and 
sell them for 50c or $1.00, 
ac size 








e justra: 

'o ‘our Own Jig Saw Puzzles’’ free with every 

saw. Saw made entirely of . Sent i ¥ .D. 

Rn ph gtizely of metal Postpaid for §1.49—C O. D. 
J. &H.METAL PRODUCTS COo., 

488 St. Paul Street, R 










SA Ft. 
FLYING-BEN 
FLIES 200 TO \\ 


Here’s a real flying model, designed by aircraft engineers, made of 
new CRASH-PROOF material. No balsa or Beye on Crashes 
rubber motor, ‘Comes’ complete, ready te Ar or is Vike Leet Danses 

. Comes ° " le 
FREE! Colored folder shows plane in wht aod crash es. — 


FLYING-BEN MODEL AIRCRAFT CO,, 2659 N.Parkside Ave., Dept. 15, CHICAGO, ILL, 








BIG 3 FT. T 


Bi . TELESCOPE, Five Sections, Brass bound, Powerful 8-X 
nses. 10 mile range. 
jus 


§ 

Fe A Oe 
Big ‘value. Postpaid $1.76 C-O.D. ie extra. 

BENNER & COMPANY, T-S9, Trenton, N. J. 


EARN YOUR OWN MONEY 
You can earn money with us easier and faster than in an: 
way you have ever tried. No investment. No experi- 
ence necessary. Write today for details. 
D. R. PALMER 
P. O. Box No. 12 FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Print Your Own 





pe. 








Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Advertising, etc. 


Save money. Print for others, big profit. Junior 
Press, $5.90. Job press$11 up, Rotary $149. Easy 
rules sent. Send for catalog presses, type paper 
etc. THE KELSEY CO., Y-71 , Meriden, in. 


E 
TOSS-UP NEWSAME 
Everybody's doing it. Boys and Girls, all want one. 


Dad and Mother will want one too. Sent post 
15c, 2 for 25c, postpaid for 


A. E. BECKER CoO. 











407 E. Pico, Los Angeles, Cal. 





— 25¢ FOR PINS-RINGSS 
in ~ 5 


fs) 
i 


$$ pins—any letters, any any colo =>. 
4 pg om 12 of moe 25¢ each; fo 3 Gal y ON 
> ic. i etc. Ne 

BIG CATALOG FREE es A 

ARTS ©O., Inc. _ Fac SSS 


Bargains—Army, Scout and Sports 
Supplies, Tents, etc. Send 10c¢ for new - 
. to be redeemed on first order. 


catalog 
Army & Navy Supply Co., 4714 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 











Now is the Time to 
Earn Money for Camp! 


Thousands of boys are 
now preparing for happy 
days in camp this summer 
by earning money as Boy 
Agents for BOYS’ LIFE. 


Clip the coupon on the 
special announcement on 
page 47 and send it in. 
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in its program, is to assemble college men in 
the spirit of the Scout Oath and Law, and 
to develop friendship and promote service 
to the youth of America. Alpha Phi Omega 
pledges the service of its membership group 
to the whole student body of the campus of 
each institution, to the youth of America 
generally, and as participating citizens. 

Mr. H. Roe Bartle, Scout Executive of 
Kansas City, Mo., was reelected Supreme 
Grand Master, following a two year period 
of service in that capacity. Sidney B. 
North, Scout student at Kansas State 
College, was elected Supreme Scribe. 


NorTHAMPTON, Mass.— 

Tue Boy Scout Movement has lost a firm 

friend in the death of Calvin Coolidge, 
former President of the United States. 

During his term of office as President he 


These photographs 
jointly record the splen- 
did and worth while 
services of Scouts in 
several cities 





was Honorary President of the Boy Scouts 
of America, and after his retirement he con- 
tinued as an Honorary Vice-President of our 
Movement. He contributed in many ways 
to the success of Scouting, in which he firmly 
believed. 

The regret of all Scouts was expressed in a 
letter of condolence to Mrs. Coolidge at 
Northampton, Mass., signed by President 
Walter W. Head and myself. 

“* He was ever ready to serve the interests of 
youth,” the letter says. “At our Annual 
National Council Meeting in Washington in 
May, 1926, he gave us an inspiring message of 
which many thousand copies were, and are 
still, being demanded throughout the coun- 
try, and indeed, the world, to give further 
hope and encouragement to the cause of 
Youth. This was but one of many great 
Good Turns that Mr. Coolidge did as evi- 
dence of his great interest in Scouting. We 
are under lasting obligation to him. 

“To you and your family we offer our 
deepest sympathy for the loss that has come 
to you, to the Boy Scouts of America, and 
to the Nation.” 

Boy Scouts of Northampton were ready to 
render service along the route from the late 
President's home to the burial place at Ply- 
mouth, Vt. They were lined up by the road- 
side in tribute as the cortege passed through 





cities and villages. 








New York, N. Y.— 
Here is exciting information—an oppor- 
tunity to win a free trip to Europe! 

Every year high schools throughout the 
United States hold an examination on the 
subject of the League of Nations. 

The contest has been held six times before 
—three of the six winners were Boy Scouts. 
To help the contestants, the League of Na- 
tions Association, which is giving the prize, 
has prepared a small text book. All ques- 
tions in the examinations will be based on 
the information in this book. The date of 
the examination is March 24th, in your high 
school. Ask your principal or your teacher 


of history for details. 












Capetown, Sout Arrica— 

Wuen he stepped on African soil a few 
days ago, as a member of the Martin 
Johnson Expedition, Eagle Scout Hugh S. 
Davis of Tulsa, Okla., found the fulfillment 
of a boyhood ambition and the prospect of 
two wonderful years ahead. Davis, since his 
earliest days in Scouting eleven years ago, 
has cherished the wish to go to the far places 
of the earth. He is Assistant Scoutmaster 
of Troop No. 37 of Tulsa and is Assistant 
Director of the Zoological Gardens there. He 
is an expert photographer, and will operate 
a new type of electric still camera for Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson and will also take motion pic- 
tures of wild life, reptiles and of the African 
flora and fauna generally. In addition he 
will serve as secretary and assist in keeping 
the records of the expedition. 

The party leaves soon for the base camp at 
Lake Rudolph, crossing the states of the 
South African Union by plane, over Portu- 
guese East Africa to several lakes in the Bel- 
gian Congo and then across Uganda and 
Tanganyika. Davis will have an unique 
experience, since by utilizing airplanes the 
party will penetrate regions never before 
visited by white men. Some time will be 
spent in Ethiopia and in the Gold Country. 

“*T would never have gained the opportun- 
ity to go on this wonderful trip had it not 
been for the experience I gained as a Scout,” 
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said Davis as he sailed from New York 
“Ever since I entered Scouting, which was 
just' as soon as I could, at twelve, I have beep 
interested in nature study. Scouting started 
me out on vocational exploration and this 
wonderful trip is the result.” 


Concorp, N. H.— 

A LONE SCOUT, Paul Dupell of Reed’s 
Ferry, has just received an appointment to 
West Point from Senator Keyes. In a letter 
to Scout Executive J. Hamilton Lewis he 
attributes his success in winning the appoint- 
ment to the benefit which he has derived 
from his work as a Scout. Since he was not 
able to join a Troop, he became a Lone Scout, 
In half a year he advanced to Star Scout, 
He is now a Life Scout and writes “I won't 
rest until I can get the coveted rank of Eagle 
Scout.” 

His knowledge of First Aid once saved his 








own life when he severed an artery while 
chopping in the woods. His record in Scout- 
ing was accepted as a great factor in de 
termining his appointment. 


Tutsa, OKLAHOMA— 

FRANK BLAIR and his brother Albert 
(Pat) Blair are Scouts in Tulsa. Frank being 
an Assistant Scoutmaster of Troop No. 74 
and “Pat,” a Junior Officer in Troop 4, both 
Troops of the Second Presbyterian Church. 
Each Scout has been an Eagle for more than 
three years, evidence that they are boys of 
efficiency and proficiency. So it is not ‘sum 
prising that the two boys, respectively Junior 
and Sophomore in the University of Tulsa, 
have found an unusual way to pay a part 
of their college expenses by collecting grass- 
hoppers, snakes, ‘‘mountain boomers,”’ frogs, 
and insects and selling them to biological 
supply houses. The boys caught many centi- 

es. These poisonous insects must be 
handled with great care so that the specimen 
will not be injured. Seventy-five “mountain 
boomers,” known among the quarry 4s 
“collared lizards,” were caught. The boys 
found the catching of 2,000 grasshoppers 3 
tedious task. An equal amount of patience 
was required to capture bullfrogs. The boys 
also captured rattlesnakes, copperheads and 
a number of water moccasins, besides 4 
large number of turtles, lizards, etc. 
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Today, as never before, 
BOYS’ LIFE offers you the 
biggest value in its history. 
With a price just half that 
of a year ago and each issue 
packed with the things you 
want, you can’t afford to 
miss a single month! 








ADVENTURE 


A OVENTURE greets throughout the pages of BOYS’ 

LIFE. Adventure in far places, under strange 
conditions, among foreign people. Adventure in the 
vast silent spaces of the frozen Arctic or under the 
sweltering heat of a tropical sun. Adventure that 
coursed through the lives of heroes who lived long ago. 
The kind of adventure that makes such fine reading. 








FOR YOU AND 
YOUR FRIENDS 
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FEATURES 


HAT interests 

you most! A 
trip to the stratosphere 
in a rocket! A journey 
to the ocean floor. 
How to play your favor- 
ite sport, by a famous 
coach. Regular fea- 
tures by Dan Beard and 
Green Bar Bill. 


If it’s interesting 
you'll find: it in 
BOYS’ LIFE 
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i Rapidly, more and more boys 
are enjoying BOYS’ LIFE! 
7 Let your friends share in 


many of the good things that 
are coming during the com- 
ing year! Be a BOYS’ LIFE 
Booster! Your pals will ap- 
preciate it! 
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ACTION 


THE stuff that thrills every red-blooded boy! Action— 

on the ball field, in the saddle, in the air, on the sea; 
wherever it may be you'll find it moving rapidly through 
the pages of BOYS’ LIFE. For it is because BOYS’ 
LIFE is so intense to its readers that it is so rapidly 
winning new friends. 


TWELVE EXCITING MONTHS 
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Don’t hesitate—Mail the Coupon Today. 
BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for BOYS’ LIFE 


C] 3 years at $2.00 O11 year at $1.00 
Check in box 
Enclosed is $.......... to cover 
EO RE EE ee ae on my = OD aa ea a aa es 
errs ree ye ere oy a ere 
eo a a UL es oh eee ly hee ato a ks deta ot 
Please enter my friend’s name for a BOYS’ LIFE subscription 
C) 3 years at $2.00 CC] 1 year at $1.00 
Check in box 
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M- Please use check or money order form 











* e e 
\ in his movie 
“Mr. Robi Cc " 
Fr KRODINSON Crusoe 
Sa Gf. © “Rooney, I suppose you’re wondering where I 
e got all this information—well, I’ve been a Boy 


Scout . .”..” and as a Scout learned to do the things done in the picture 


from the Scout’s own book—the Handbook for Boys. Fairbanks found 
it a book for all boys and outdoorsmen! 



















This Handbook for Boys provides the 
“how” for meeting all those exciting, 
adventurous moments Doug found on 
that lonely, uninhabited, South Sea 
Island. 











From its pages you will learn how to 
make things from wood and leather, 
how to build shelters, cook food, give 
first aid, and to keep yourself healthy 
and strong. It will show you how to 
make rope from bark, tie knots, and 
how to make a fire without matches. 







Its 600 pictured pages personally in- 
troduce to you the trees and plants and 
stars. It reveals the life habits of birds 
and animals, it will give you the key 
to the secrets of Tracking, Pioneering, 
Handicraft, Indian Lore, Horseman- 
ship, Athletics, and numerous other 
activities. 
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A Book for All Boys 
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Sold through your Local Book Store, or the 
Boy Scouts of America Offices in your Town or City 
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